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FOR  THE  WARING 
TROMBONE  SECTION 


As  the  most  expressive  medium  for  their  talent, 
OLDS  RECORDING  trombones  are  the  choice 
of  the  Waring  Trombone  Section.  These  fine 
artists  recognize  the  special  attention  given  the 
wide  requirements  of  leading  musicians  by  Olds 
.  .  .  and  they  acclaim  the  brilliance,  flexibility 
and  even  res|)onse  of  the  Recording  model 
trombones.  For  unexcelled  musical  performance, 
it’s  always  OLDS! 

F.  E.  OLDS  &  SON  •  Fullerton,  California 
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They  Are  Making 

America  Musical 


POPULAt  STYLES 


•  StrolfM 

•  loll  C«rli  H«Bdl«s 

•  Paor  Wood  Hoodlot 

•  Poor  Corii  Hoodlot 

•  Toporod  Wood 
Hoodlot 

•  Toporod  Corh 
Hoodlot 

•  II  loch  Shot 

•  20  loch  Shot 

•  22  loch  Shot 

•  24  loch  Shot 


All  arc  corvod, 
ihapod  and  bal¬ 
anced  for  offortloit 
Inspired  leadingl 
WARP-PROOF,  too! 
They're  the  world's 


Only  30e  to  S1.3S 

EXCLUSIVE 

OISTRIIUTORS 

DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

1243  So.  Wobath  Chicogo  S 


Edward  A,  Kehn,  Jr,  of  Boulder,  Colorado 

A.S.B.D.A.  State  Chairman 

"It's  groat  to  bo  a  music  educator.  I  know  of  no  otkor  work  that  brings  grootor  satisfac¬ 
tion  ovor  tho  yoort.  I  find  mytolf  to  bo  oquolly  onthutiostic  about  marching  and  concert 
work  and  that  to  enjoy  watching  youngsters  develop  and  progress  musically  it  tho  greatest 
retribution  I  could  otk,"  toys  Edward  A.  Kohn,  Director  of  Bonds,  Boulder  High  School, 
Boulder,  Colorado. 

K4r.  Kohn  hot  on  enviable  bockground  of  educational  and  profottional  otporionco.  During 
tho  period  of  1940  to  1946  ho  received  hit  BME,  BE,  and  MME  dogroot  from  tho  University 
of  Colorado.  Since  1940  ho  hot  ployed  professional  clarinet  with  such  groat  organizations 
at:  NBC  Studios  at  Denver,  Denver  Symphony,  Denver  Municipal  Band,  Central  City  Opera, 
Denver  Butinottmen't  Symphony,  and  non-profottionally  with  tho  Army  Air  Force  Bond.  His 
director  experience  was  gained  os  the  conductor  of  the  Public  Schools,  Arvada,  Colorado, 
for  eight  years,  hit  present  position  for  two  years,  and  director  of  bonds,  Colorado  School 
of  Mines.  Golden,  Colorado. 

All  of  hit  groups  have  received  top  ratings  in  contests  and  festivals.  Among  hit  many 
administrative  honors  it  thot  of  being  selected  os  State  Chairman  of  Colorodo  for  tho 
American  School  Bond  Directors  Association.  He  is  in  constant  demand  at  on  adjudicator 
ond  clinician,  especially  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Though  a  very  busy  man,  he  still 
hat  time  to  devote  to  hit  lovely  family,  Anne  hit  wife,  and  sen,  Walter,  wha  it  about  ready 
to  turn  two.  He  it  an  ardent  philatelist  (stamp  collector),  hunter  and  fisherman. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  takes  great  pride  in  presenting  Edward  A.  Kehn,  Jr.,  as  o 
man  who  it  truly  "Making  America  Musical." 


•  TruMpets  •  Comets 

Rond  leaden  .  .  .  teocheri  .  .  . 
udents  .  .  .  professionals  are  all 
liusiastic  about  the  Whitehall.  Just 
one.  Note  how  easily  you  "boss" 
.  .  how  readily  it  responds.  It's 
easy  to  blow  because  it's  custom- 
es/gned  with  a  MEDIUM  LARGE 
ORE. 

)  Also  try  WHITEHALL  Flutes  — 
ilorinets  —  Saiopho'<es  —  Oboes 
-  Piccolos  —  Marimbas 
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Pedler  EBONIE  clarinet 

M  ade  from  Ebonie,  a  material 
especially  developed  for  woodwind 
manufacture,  this  clarinet  is  built  to 
withstand  rugged  use  in  inexperienced 
hands.  It’s  a  great  favorite  of  band- 
.  masters  who  insist  that  their  groups 
play  in  tune. 

Model  96 — Natural  hnish  nickel  silver 
keys,  polished  to  a  high  gloss.  Boehm 
system;  17  keys,  6  rings.  Complete 

with  case  . $120 

Model  156— A  popular  favorite  of  both 
students  and  bandmasters.  Bright 
cobalt  nickel  plated  keys.  Boehm 
system;  17  keys.  6  rings.'  Complete 

with  case . $135 

Model  146 — Finest  of  non-wood  clari¬ 
nets— professional  quality  through¬ 
out.  Bright  cobalt  nickel  plated  keys. 
Boehm  system;  17  keys,  6  rings.  Com¬ 
plete  with  case . $175 

(Models  with  7  ring  keys  available) 

Pedler  SILVER  clarinet 

Built  of  special  si-amless  nickel  silver 
with  a  wall  thickness  of  .042  inches, 
twic-e  as  heavy  as  most  metal  clarinets. 
This  provides  the  band  or  orchestra 
true  w<M>dwind  tone,  even  when  a 
whole  section  is  comprise-d  of  Pedler 
Silver  Clarinets.  Inferior  types  often 
produce  a  “tinny”  tone  quality  in 
groups.  All  tone  s<x:kets  and  posts 
are  jlamc  welded  to  the  body  .  .  .  not 
soft  soldered. 

Model  90 — Body  and  keys  plat(‘d 
with  pure  silver.  Bm-hm  system;  17 
keys,  brings.  Complete  with  case  $100 

Model  100 — Body  and  keys  heavily 
plated  in  pure  silver.  Hand  engraved 
bell.  B(H-hm  system;  17  keys,  6  rings. 
Complete  with  case . $  1 20 

Pedler  GRENADILLA  clarinet 

Crafted  from  the  finest  of  seasoned 
Mozambique  grenadilla  wtMxl  .  . .  aged 
from  10  to  12  years.  Precision  shaped 
in  the  most  modern  machines,  and 
handcrafted  to  perfection  seldom 
e()ualled.  These  clarinets  are  built  to 
siitisfy  even  the  most  discriminat¬ 
ing  artists. 

Model  106 — Grenadilla  body  with 
Ebonie  bell  and  barrel  joint.  Bright 
cobalt  nickel  plated  keys.  Complete 

with  case . $135 

Model  166 — Gleaming  silver  plated 
keys.  Boehm  system;  17  keys,  6  rings. 

Complete  with  case . $165 

Model  176 — Each  entire  key  system 
is  custom  made  by  an  individual 
craftsman  with  years  of  woodwind 
experience.  Heavy  silver  plating  on 
keys  and  posts.  Iloehm  system;  17 
keys,  6  rings.  Complete  with  case  $225 
(Models  with  7  ring  keys  available) 


djudicotor 


FIRE  FORMED  KEYSof  Pedler  cUrineU 
are  made  of  hard  nickel  alloy  . . .  aa 
£m  **  made  by  any  method 

Mkm  whataoever,  and  iiifinitely  superior 
/IT  to  braaa  or  “die  .cast”  keys  used 
on  some  instruments.  All  keys  may 
fW  be  adjusted  or  repaired  by  standard 

fg  methods.  Each  ke^  of  a  PMlerClari- 

I  \  II  )l  net  has  its  own  hinge  and  posts  . . . 

R  \  JM  no  "double-duty”  actions  as  found 

I  \  on  many  imported  instruments. 


PEDLER 
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American  Rawhide  Has 
New  Booklet  for  Drummers 


John  P.  Noonan,  nationally  known 
drummer  and  percussion  educator  at 
Illinois  Weslyan  University,  has  just 
co-authored  a  new  booklet  with  How¬ 
ard  Emery  of  the  American  Rawhide 
Mfg.  Co.  Its  title  tells  the  story:  “All 
About  Drum  Heads.”  The  chapter 
headings  indicate  its  usefulness  to 
drummers: 

“How  to  choose  drum  heads;  how 
to  tension  heads;  installing  new  drum 
heads;  how  to  tuck  drum  heads; 
weather  problems  with  tympani,  and 
tips  on  drum  head  care.” 

The  two  authors  of  the  book  are 
certainly  well  qualified  as  drum 
head  authorities — Mr.  Noonan,  widely 
known  in  education  circles;  and  Mr. 
Emery,  leading  manufacturer  for 
twenty-five  years  and  originator  of 
Amrawco’s  exclusive  gauged  heads. 
Along  with  the  above  book,  Mr.  Em¬ 
ery  has  also  just  made  another  one 
available  which  contains  sheets  of 
paper  accurately  gauged  in  thickness¬ 
es  exactly  like  Amrawco  drum  heads. 
Each  thickness  is  numbered,  so  that 
when  a  drummer  decides  which  gauge 
is  best  for  his  purpose,  he  can  even 
order  his  heads  by  mail  and  forever 
after  be  assured  of  his  own  specific 
choice  without  the  bother  of  going 
over  a  stack  of  heads  himself. 

Teachers  and  students  may  obtain 
these  two  booklets  free  of  charge 
merely  by  writing  to  American  Raw- 
hide  Mfg.  Co.,  1103  N.  North  Branch 
Street,  Chicago  22,  Illinois.  Be  sure 
to  mention  the  SM. 


T  &  D  Has  New 

Addition  to  Amplifier 

Tar((  &  Dinner,  Ine.,  “The  Whole¬ 
sale  Music  Center”  is  pleased  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  new  addition  to  the  Dan- 
electro  Amplifier  line.  The  Danelectro 
“Commando”  amplifier  features  eight 
inch  speakers,  9  tubes,  vibrato,  re¬ 
mote  control  and  30  watt  output. 

This  30  watt  amplifier  is  more 
powerful  than  most  all  50  watt  am¬ 
plifiers  because  of  the  high  efficiency 
of  the  Danelectro  8  speaker  system. 
There  are  two  separate  vibrato  con¬ 
trols,  one  for  speed  and  one  for 
strength. 

The  Danelectro  “Commando”  is 
truly  designed  for  3-D  sound  because 
speakers  may  be  channeled  in  any 
direction  for  best  sound  diversifica¬ 
tion. 

Size  22  X  22  X  9  closed,  opens  to 
44  inches  —  only  4*4  inches  wide. 


easily  portable — attractive  two-tone 
tweed  covering  and  genuine  leather 
carrying  handle.  Priced  at  $297  retail. 
Write  Targ  &  Dinner,  Inc.,  425  South 
Wabash,  Chicago,  'Illinois  for  more 
details.  Be  sure  to  mention  the  SM. 


New  Type  Spring  Invented 
For  Woodwind  Instrnments 

Eugene  Sander,  of  409  South  Ar¬ 
cade  Avenue,  Elkhart,  Indiana  has 
just  been  granted  U,  S.  Patent  No. 
2,686,450  for  a  new  type  spring  sus¬ 
pension  that  will  eliminate  all  needle 
and  flat  springs  on  reed  musical  in¬ 
struments.  This  spring,  which  is  a 
coil  type  made  from  a  non-corrosive 
material,  will  save  on  labor  and  ma¬ 
terial  costs.  It  can  be  used  on  all  keys 
and  never  have  to  worry  about  rusty 
or  broken  springs. 

This  type  coil  spring  eliminates  the 
need  for  fitting  the  keys  between 
posts  and  for  drilling  the  posts  for 
needle  springs.  It  also  does  away  with 
the  soldering  of  spring  hooks  on  all 
(Turn  to  page  32) 


Wexler  &  Co.  Now  Has 

Piano  "Play  It" 


Now  anyone  .  .  .  young  or  old  .  .  . 
can  play  a  song  the  very  first  time 
he  sits  down  at  a  piano  .  .  .  without 
previous  training  or  practice.  It’s 
easy  with  the  new  PLAY-IT  GUIDE. 

PLAY-IT  eliminates  the  need  to 
decode  musical  notes,  decipher  sym¬ 
bols  and  practice  scales.  The  novice 
absorbs  these  mysteries  of  music 
while  actually  enjoying  the  thrill  of 
playing  complete  compositions  and 
tunes. 

Here’s  how  it  works;  The  heart  of 
PLAY-IT  is  the  PLAY-IT  roll,  rotat¬ 
ed  by  a  foot  pedal  which  the  player 
controls.  The  player  strikes  the  keys 
directly  under  the  arrows,  using  the 
Angers  indicated  by  the  numerals,  to 
experience  an  unforgettable  thrill. 
He  is  playing  all  the  parts  of  a  piano 
composition — melody,  harmony  and 
bass— exactly  as  scored.  There’s  a 
new  thrill  with  each  piece  mastered, 
new  satisfaction  every  time  he  en¬ 
tertains  himself,  family  or  friends. 

Eklucators  in  the  music  division  of 
public  and  parochial  schools  are 
quick  to  recognize  and  endorse  its 
advantages.  List  price,  each  $35.94. 

Wexler  offices  are  at  1243  S.  Wa¬ 
bash,  Chicago  5. 


H  &  A  Selmer  Sells 

Jesse  French  Business 


The  P.  A.  Starck  Piano  Co.,  sixty- 
three  year  old  Chicago  piano  manu¬ 
facturing  Arm,  has  acquired  the  Jesse 
French  &  Sons  piano  business  from 
H.  &  A.  Selmer,  Inc.  of  Elkhart,  In¬ 
diana,  it  was  announced  by  P.  A 
Starck,  president. 

Jesse  French  &  Sons,  for  more  than 
seventy-five  years  a  name  well  known 
in  the  music  trades,  becomes  a  di* 
vision  of  the  P.  A.  Starck  Piano  Co., 
which  will  be  the  sole  manufacturing 
and  selling  organization  for  Jesse 
French  Pianos. 

The  transaction  with  Selmer  did  not 
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LEBLANC 


Th«$*  ond  Oth«r^  ^ 
Coll*9«s  and  Univ«rs*rtta« 
Own  lablonc  "Harmony'* 
Clarinats 

A  &  T  Colleitre 
Alabama  Polytech,  Inat. 
Baldwin-Wallacc  Collese 
BoHton  University 
Bowlins:  Green  State  Univ. 
BriRhani  YounK  University 
Cariu>n*Newman  College 
Central  Michigan  College 
Central  Missouri  State  Coll. 

Chico  State  College 
Colorado  State  Coll,  of  Educ. 
Drake  University 
E.  New  Mexico  University 
E.  Washington  College  of  Ed. 
Evansville  College 
Florida  State  University 
Ft.  Hays  Kans.  State  College 
Fresno  State  College 
Grifhth  Institute 
Hampton  Institute 
Hope  College 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
Indiana  University 
Iowa  State  College 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
William  Jew'ell  College 
Kansas  State  College 
Kent  State  University 
I.amar  College.  Beaumont 
Ijiwrence  Conservatory 
Louisiana  State  University 
I.uther  College 
Michigan  State  College 
Minn.  State  Teachers  College 
Mississippi  State  College 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 
New  Mexico  College  of  AAMA 
N<»rth  Carolina  State  College 
N.  Texas  State  Ctdlege 
N.  III.  State  Teachers  College 
Ohio  State  University 
Ohio  University 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
Panhandle  A  A  M  College 
Pennsylvania  State  ('ollege 
Phillips  University 
Phoenix  College 
Ricks  College 

San  Francisco  State  Cfdlege 
San  J(»se  State  College 
Southwestern  University 
N.  O.  State  Teachers  College 
Sul  Ross  State  College 
Texas  Technological  College 
University  of  Arizona 
University  of  Arkansas 
University  of  Cal.  at  U.  A. 
University  of  Connecticut 
University  of  Florida 
University  of  Idaho 
University  of  Illinois 
University  of  Louisville 
University  «»f  Michigan 
University  of  Minnesota 
University  of  Missouri 
University  of  Nebraska 
University  of  N.  Carolina 
University  of  S«mthem  Cal. 
University  of  Toledo 
University  <»f  Wisconsin 
University  of  Wyoming 
Victoria  C(»llege 
Wartburg  College 
Weber  College 
Wesleyan  University 
West  Texas  State  College 
Western  Michigan  College 
Western  State  College 
Wisconsin  State  College 


EVERY  BAND  CAN  AFFORD  THE  FINEST 


Yes,  now  every  band  that  can  afford  a  bass  clarinet  can  afford  a 
genuine  Leblanc  —  recognized  the  world  over  as  the  easiest  to  play,  the  most 

dependable,  the  most  artistic  of  bass  clarinets.  Now,  too,  you  can  build  the 
balanced  clarinet  section  you  have  been  dreaming  of — for  Leblanc  alto  and 
contrabass  clarinets  have  also  been  re-priced  within  reach  of  new  thousands  of 
schools,  colleges  and  individual  students!  Ask  your  Leblanc  dealer  for 
full  particulars  —  prove  to  yourself  what  wonders  a  solid  Leblanc  section 

will  do  for  the  sound  of  your  clarinet  seaion,  for  the  reputation  of  your  band! 


Model  400  Bass  Clarinet  (low  E\))  $548 

Model  420  Alto  Clarinet  (low  Eh)  498 
Model  340  Bh  Contrabass  Clarinet  748 


KENOSHA 

WISCONSIN 
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BRILHART  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CORP.  CARLSBAD,  CALIFORNIA 


SMART  IDEAS 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

involve  real  estate,  machinery,  or 
equipment.  Manufacturing  of  the 
Jesse  French  line  will  be  transferred 
from  New  Castle,  Ind.  to  the  Chicago 
plant  of  the  P.  A.  Starck  Piano  Co. 

J.  M.  Grolimund,  president  of  H. 
&  A.  Selmer,  Inc.,  states  that  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Jesse  French  business  was 
decided  upon  to  permit  the  firm  to 
concentrate  on  its  rapidly  expanding 
band  instrument  business.  Originally 
an  importer  of  French  band  instru¬ 
ments,  the  Elkhart,  Indiana  firm  now 
manufactures  instruments  as  well. 


Artley  Completes  Plant 
Additions — Doubles  Space 


Recent  additions  to  the  plant  of  D. 
&  J.  Artley  Inc.,  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
have  doubled  the  previous  floor  space 
and  enabled  output  to  be  tripled  ac¬ 
cording  to  Don  Artley,  president  of 
the  well  known  woodwind  firm. 

“Despite  this  expansion,  however,” 
said  Mr.  Artley,  “we  still  can’t  keep 
up  with  the  demands  for  our  flutes 
and  piccolos.  In  the  past  two  years, 
demands  have  more  than  tripled,  so 
even  with  our  increased  floor  space 
and  production  facilities  we  still  are 
trying  to  catch  up  on  back  orders.” 

The  present  modern,  fireproof,  con¬ 
crete  Artley  plant  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  modest  one-room  factory  in  which 
production  of  Artley  flutes  and  pic¬ 
colos  was  started  in  1939.  In  only  7 
years,  however,  the  demand  for  these 
instruments  made  larger  quarters 
imperative,  and  in  1946  a  new  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  on  the  outskirts  of 
Elkhart  at  1519  W.  Bristol  street. 
This  location  was  selected  because 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  future 
expansion  if  and  when  needed. 

The  need  was  not  long  in  coming, 
as  each  year  found  the  demand  for 
Artley  instruments  greater  than  that 
of  the  previous  year.  So  in  1951  the 
first  addition  to  the  new  plant  was 
built  to  provide  room  for  a  bulling 
and  key  department.  Then  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1954,  work  was  started  to  pro¬ 
vide  still  more  space  for  mounting 
and  finishing  departments,  plus  raw 
material  and  parts  storage.  In  the  re¬ 
modeling,  new  office  space  was  added 
as  well  as  an  attractive  reception 
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ACCLAIMED  BY  ARTISTS  FOR 


For  ail-'round  ezcelleoce  in  plajring  performance 
. . .  for  every  type  of  music  from  dance  to 
symphony  . . .  top  artists  the  world  over  agree— 
these  two  Conn  standard  saxophones  are 
"the  greatest."  Both  models  have  power  to 

spare,  available  when  you  want  it— without 
straining!  Both  models  have  the  finest,  most 
k  accurate  intonation  possible,  with  beautiful 
\  tone  quality  that  "blends”  and  enhances 
any  instrumental  combinadon. 
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SMART  IDEAS 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 

room  for  visiting  musicians  and  music 
dealers. 

Throughout  the  plant  modern 
fluorescent  lighting  provides  glare- 
free,  restful  illumination  for  all  pro¬ 
duction  workers,  and  the  colors  of 
walls  and  ceilings  were  specially  se¬ 
lected  for  minimum  eye  strain  and 
maximum  efficiency.  Visitors  to  the 
newly  enlarged  and  remodeled  plant 
have  praised  it  as  being  one  of  the 
most  modern  in  the  musical  instru¬ 
ment  industry. 

A  complete  line  of  flutes  and  pic¬ 
colos  are  offered  under  the  Artley 
name — ranging  from  low-priced  stu¬ 
dent  models  to  flnest  sterling  silver 
professional  instruments.  Sold  only 
through  approved  dealers,  all  Artley 
instruments  are  priced  complete  with 
deluxe  carrying  case  and  zipper  case 
cover. 

Don  Artley  personally  tests  and 
inspects  every  flute  and  piccolo  be¬ 
fore  shipment.  Many  improvements 
and  reflnements  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  Artley  flutes  and  pic¬ 
colos  have  been  developed  by  Mr. 
Artley  in  his  constant  search  for  bet¬ 
ter,  more  perfect  instruments.  One 
of  his  most  important  recent  improve¬ 
ments  is  a  new  foot  joint  mechanism 
which  eliminates  the  bridge  construc¬ 
tion  on  the  C-sharp  key.  This  exclu¬ 
sive  feature  is  found  only  on  Artley 
flutes — except  on  the  lowest-priced 
student  model. 


If  those  ledger  lines  above 
the  staff  make  vou  break 


into  a  cold  sweat  at  times, 


try  those  "highs”  on  a 
Martin.  See  how  much  easier 


consistently,  and  uith  a  big 
full  tone.  Here’s  one  of  the  reasons 
Martin  is  top  trumpet  with  the 
top  professionals.  VI  rite 
a  postcard  to  Martin,  today  . . . 

I 

get  full  particulars  and  name  of 
your  nearest  dealer. 


Leblanc  Awarded 


A.  L.  Certificate 


The  G.  Leblanc  Company,  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin,  was  recently  awarded 
The  American  Legion  Certifleate  of 
Appreciation  for  their  outstanding 
record  of  employing  physically  han¬ 
dicapped  veterans.  The  award  was 
presented  to  Leblanc  president,  Vito 
Pascucci  by  Gordon  Roselip,  National 
Committeeman  of  The  American 
Legion.  Only  48  awards  are  given 
each  year,  one  in  each  state,  and  the 
Leblanc  Company  was  chosen  as  the 
company  in  Wisconsin  which  has 
done  the  most  to  help  disabled  vet¬ 
erans. 

Mr.  Pascucci,  himself  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II  says,  “We  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  success  in  training 


the  extra  range  trumpet 
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COMPARE... and  you’ll  know  \l 
why  more  students,  teachers  and  ^ 
professionals  buy  EDGWARE  than 
any  other  wood  clarinet. 


icate 


Boosey  and  Hawkes  in¬ 
vested  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to 
assure  a  highly  uniform 
standard  of  perform¬ 
ance. 


Fine  grenadilla  that’s 
specially  processed  to 
virtually  eliminate 
cracking  due  to  mois¬ 
ture. 


is  quality 
grenadilla 


is  unsurpassed 
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COMPARE  WORKMANSHIP 


COMPARE  PRICES 


. . .  forged  keys  of  nickel 
silver  (heavily  nickel 
plated)  with  the  easy, 
positive  action  of  cost¬ 
ly  artist  clarinets. 


This  low  price  is  possi¬ 
ble  because  production 
is  specialized— confined 
to  plain  Boehm  only. 
You  save  $50  to  $75. 


For  full  particulars  and  name  of 
your  nearest  dealer,  write 

C.  BRUNO  &  SON,  INC. 

460  West  34th  Street,  New  York 
or  1100  Broadway,  San  Antanio, 
Texas.  In  Canada:  Boosey  & 
Hawkes,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


grenadilla  wood 
clarinet  with  case 


has  precision 
power  forged 


eran  of 
ve  had 
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CONCERT  SIZE  for  SCHOOL  BANDS 


*VINCENT  YOUMANS  FANTASY 

Centoinf  Gr»at  Day,  Mora  Than  You  Know, 
Tima  On  My  Hands,  Without  A  Song  and 
Drums  In  My  Haart. 

Scorad  for  bond  by  Paul  Yodar. 

Alto  publithad  for  rninad  IS. A.T.i.l  voieat. 


*  IRENE  OVERTURE 

Contains  Alica  Blua  Gown,  Tha  Talk  Of  Tha 
Town,  Irana,  To  Ba  Worthy  and  Castla  Of 
Draamt. 

Scorad  for  band  by  David  Bannatt. 

Alto  publithad  for  mixad  IS.A.T.B.I  voieat. 


A  MELODIC  CARAVAN 

Contains  I  faal  A  Song  Cornin'  On,  I'm  In 
Tha  Mood  For  Lova,  It's  A  most  Unusual  Day, 
Don't  Blama  Ma  and  Cuban  lova  Song 
IBaguina  Tampo). 

Scorad  for  band  by  Paul  Yodar. 


MISSISSIPPI  SUITE  OVERTURE 

Contains  Fathar  Of  Watars,  Hueklabarry 
Finn,  Old  Craola  Days  and  Mordi  Gras. 
Scorad  for  band  by  David  Bannatt. 


**  TRIUMPHAL  MARCH 

From  tha  M-G-M  pictura  "Quo  Vadit". 
Scorad  for  band  by  Crik  laidzan. 


*WIZARD  OF  OZ  FANTASY 

Contains  Wa'ra  Off  To  Saa  Tha  Wizard,  If 
I  Only  Had  A  Brain,  Tha  Marry  Old  land  Of 
Oz,  Ding-Dong!  Tha  Witch  It  Daod  and 
Ovar  Tha  Rainbow. 

Scorad  for  band  by  Paul  Yodar. 

Alto  publithad  for  mixad  (S.A.T.B.I  voieat. 

*RIO  RITA  OVERTURE 

Contains  Bio  Rita,  Following  Tha  Sun 
Around,  Tha  Kinkojou,  Tha  Bangart'  Song 
and  If  You'ra  In  lova  You'll  Waltz. 

Scorad  for  bond  by  David  Bannatt. 

Alto  publithad  for  mixad  IS.A.T.B.I  voieat. 


BLOSSOM  TIME  OVERTURE 

Contains  Song  Of  lova,  lat  Ma  Awaka, 
Thor*  It  An  Old  Vianna  Town,  My  Spring- 
tima  Thou  Art,  Kaap  It  Dork  and  Thraa  littia 
Maidt 

Scorad  for  band  by  David  Bannatt. 

Also  publithad  for  mixad  IS.A.T.B.I  voieat. 


COLORAMA 

Contains  Daap  Purpla,  Autumn  Saranada, 
Boyal  Blua  and  Whit#  Orchids. 

Scorad  for  band  by  Paul  Yodar. 


♦♦CONQUEST 

From  tha  20th  Cantury-Fox  pictura  "Captain 
From  Cattila". 

Scorad  for  band  by  David  Bannatt. 


Full  Bond  $8.00  —  Symphonic  Band  $12.00 


DEEP  PURPLE 

Scorad  for  band  by  Woltar  Baalar. 

STREET  SCENE 

Scorad  for  band  by  David  Bannatt. 

PARK  AVENUE  FANTASY 

With  vocal  tola  of  "Stairway  To  Tha  Start". 
Scorad  for  band  by  David  Bannatt. 

UURA 

Scorad  for  band  by  Woltar  Baalar. 

♦THEY  CALL  IT  AMERICA 

Scorad  for  band  by  David  Bannatt. 

Alto  publithad  for  mixad  IS.A.T.B.I  voieat. 

MARCH  FOR  AMERICANS 

Scorad  for  band  by  David  Bannatt. 


SONG  OF  THE  BAYOU 

With  vocal  tola. 

Scorad  for  band  by  David  Bannatt. 

TWO  AMERICAN  SKETCHES 

(March  and  Noclurna) 

Scorad  for  band  by  David  Bannatt. 

DOLL  DANCE 

Scorad  for  band  by  Woltar  Baalar. 

ON  THE  TRAIL 

From  tha  "Grand  Canyon  Suita". 

Scorad  for  band  by  David  Bannatt. 

MY  OWN  AMERICA 

For  bond  and  mixad  IS.A.T.B.I  chorus. 
Scorad  for  band  by  Marla  J.  Isaac. 

THROUGH  THE  YEARS 

With  Cornat  or  Trombona  tola. 

Scorad  for  band  by  Crik  laidzan. 


full  Band  $6.00  —  Symphonic  Band  $9.00 


*May  ba  playad  with  or  without  mixad  IS.A.T.B.I  chorus. 
‘’Full  Kora  ineludad  with  symphonic  band. 


Sand  for  FBCC  Condansad  Scorai 


THE  BIG  3  MUSIC  CORPORATION 

Sofes  A9«r>r  for  SobbiAB  Muttc  CorporoTti 


799  Seventh  Avenue 


Nevt  York  19,  N  Y. 

AAiMtr  MwsiC  Corporot>on 


SMART  IDEAS 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

so-called  “handicapped”  veterans  in 
the  assembly  and  adjustment  of  mu¬ 
sical  instruments.  Far  from  being  a 
handicap  to  us,  many  of  these  men 
rank  among  our  most  highly  skilled 
craftsmen.  Where  a  veteran  has  been  I 
partially  disabled  in  the  legs,  it  seems  > 
as  though  nature  compensates  for  I 
this  handicap  and  enables  him  to  be-  I 
come  especially  skillful  with  his 
hands.  So  many  of  our  operations  I 
involve  extremely  delicate  and  cx-  ' 
acting  hand  work — we  are  always 
glad  to  find  men  who  are  able  to 
develop  these  special  skills  which  ; 
are  so  important  in  the  manufacture 
of  musical  instruments.  Where  man¬ 
ual  skill  is  of  primary  importance, 
industry  should  make  fullest  use  of 
this  valuable  source  of  manpower.” 

The  citation  reads:  “The  National 
Executive  Committee  of  The  Amer-  ' 
ican  Legion,  upon  recommendation 
of  the  National  Employment  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  organization,  has  confer¬ 
red  on  the  G.  Leblanc  Company, 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  this  Certificate 
of  Appreciation  in  recognition  of  the 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  three  mil¬ 
lion  members  of  The  American  Le-  I 
gion  for  its  outstanding  record  in  the 
employment  of  physically  handi¬ 
capped  veterans. — Sanborn  P.  Wil- 
lins,  National  Commander.” 


A  rora  ptioto9raph  of  Hanri  (loft) 
and  Alaxondra  Salmar  tatting  thair 
fomout  clorinatt. 


I 


) 


Selmer  Celebrates  SOth 

Year  as  Part  of  U.  S. 


It  has  been  just  50  years  since  Sel-  I 
mer  (Paris)  Instruments  were  first  1 
exhibited  in  the  United  States  at  the  ] 
1904  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  ac-  {| 
cording  to  J.  M.  Grolimund.  president  L 
of  H.  &  A.  Selmer,  Inc.,  Elkhart,  In-  | 
diana,  several  important  events  are  c 
planned  in  celebration  of  the  anni-  I 
versary.  Among  these,  Mr.  Grolimund  I 
said,  is  the  introduction  of  the  new  ■' 
Selmer  (Paris)  Omega  Clarinet.  This  * 
magnificent  instrument,  priced  at 
$500,  is  probably  the  most  luxurious 
clarinet  ever  placed  on  the  market.  | 
This  is  the  first  of  two  major  additions 
to  the  Selmer  line  in  recent  months. 

(Turn  to  page  66) 
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By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A. 

A  Section  Devoted  ExclusivelT  to  the 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 


from  the  North  Central  Division 
which  has  already  had  more  used 
than  the  total  of  the  other  five  Divi¬ 
sions  combined.  Why  should  this  be? 
Why  not  become  worthy  of  that  rec¬ 
ognition  you  all  feel  you  should  have? 
You  are  defeating  yourself  if  you 
don’t  get  that  concert  band  picture 
taken  and  mailed  to  the  School  Mu¬ 
sician  magazine  at  once.  Note  the  new 
address;  The  School  Musician,  Suite 
302,  Joliet  Building,  4  East  Clinton 
Street,  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS. 

More  First  Performances  by 
College  Bands 

(Continued  from  the  November  1954 
issue) 

S50.  Dante  FIORILLO  —  DANCE 
FESTIVAL  FOR  BAND,  first  per¬ 
formance  January  15,  1950  in  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio  by  the  Oberlin  Symphony 
Band,  Arthur  L.  Williams,  conduct¬ 
ing.  Program  note:  “Bom  in  New 
York  City,  Dante  Fiorillo  is  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  and  prolific 
young  American  composers  with  12 
symphonies,  several  concert!  for  va¬ 
rious  instruments  and  works  for 
chamber  and  choral  groups,  as  well 
as  a  rapidly  growing  num^r  of  com¬ 
positions  for  band  to  his  credit.  His 
Piano  Concerto  won  for  him  the 
Pulitzer  Award  in  1939,  several  Gug¬ 
genheim  Awards  and  the  Society  of 
Professional  Musicians  Award  in 
'(Turn  to  page  44) 


sachusetts,  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
April  2-3,  1955.  A  balanced  band  of 
between  85-90  players  will  be  se¬ 
lected  from  the  various  New  England 
colleges  and  universities,  of  which 
some  28  schools  participate.  The  fes¬ 
tival  has  been  in  organization  for 
several  years,  and  this  year  is  being 
organized  by  Dr.  Cyrus  D.  Thompson 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers 
College  at  Lowell. 

Calling  All  Pictures — 

College  Concert  Bands,  That  Is! 
Your  editor  has  endeavored  to  se¬ 
cure  pictures  of  college  concert  or 
symphonic  bands  for  printing  in  these 
columns — one  per  issue — since  he 
started  the  column  in  November  1951. 
Since  the  first  such  picture  was  used 
in  February  1952  the  following  Divi¬ 
sions  of  the  College  Band  Directors 
National  Association  have  had  this 
representation: 

Eastern  Division  2 
Southern  Division  2 
North  Central  Division  13 
South  West  Division  3 
North  West  Division  2 
California-Western  Division  3 
This  page  has  called  for  you  to  send 
in  your  pictures,  and  all  members 
have  been  written  a  letter  urging  that 
pictures  be  sent  in.  Despite  all  of  this, 
your  editor  is  forced  to  report  that 
the  only  pictures  submitted  that 
haven’t  been  used  to  date  are  4  more 


By  the  time  you  read  this  you  will 
have  a  new  set  of  National  officers 
of  the  College  Band  Directors  Na¬ 
tional  Association  and  the  big  8th 
National  Conference  will  be  history. 
Watch  for  the  full  announcement  of 
what  happened  in  Chicago,  December 
17-18,  1954  on  this  page  in  the  FEB¬ 
RUARY  ISSUE  since  this  issue  had  to 
be  written  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 


Intercollegiate  Band  Festival* 
Planned  for  19SS 

Two  impressive  Intercollegiate  Band 
Festivals  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  your  editor  recently.  In  chrono¬ 
logical  order  these  are: 


1.  OHIO  INTERCOLLEGIATE 
BAND  FESTIVAL,  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  March  5-6,  1955,  with 
Commander  Charles  Brendler,  Direc¬ 
tor,  United  States  Navy  Band,  Guest 
Conductor,  The  concert  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Music  Hall  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Public  Auditorium  as  a  part  of 
the  program  of  the  North  Central 
Music  Educators  Association  which 
meets  March  5-8,  1955,  and  brings 
together  music  educators  from  the  10 
North  Central  States  which  lie  to 
the  west  of  Ohio.  This  significant 
band  festival — now  in  its  26th  year — 
was  the  first  intercollegiate  band  fes¬ 
tival  ever  organized,  so  far  as  is 
known,  and  is  as  yet  the  only  such 
festival  in  any  of  the  10  states  which 
comprise  the  North  Central  Division. 
Festival  Chairman  is  Professor  Arthur 
Saam  Best,  Head  of  the  Music  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Other 
members  of  the  local  committee  are: 
George  S.  Strickling,  Director  of  Mu¬ 
sic,  Case  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  (also  Director  of 
Choral  Music  at  (Cleveland  Heights 
High  School),  Kenneth  V.  Snapp, 
Head  of  the  Wind  Instrument  De¬ 
partment,  Baldwin-Wallace  College, 
Berea,  Ohio,  and  Arthur  L.  Williams, 
Professor  of  Wind  Instruments  and 
Music  Education,  Director  of  Bands, 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Watch 
for  further  information. 

2.  NEW  ENGLAND  INTERCOL¬ 
LEGIATE  BAND  FESTIVAL,  Lowell 
State  Teachers  College,  Lowell,  Mas¬ 


PICTURE  OF  THE  MONTH:  Iowa  State  Teacheri  Colle9e  Concert  Band,  Karl  M. 
Holvik,  Conductor,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  Setting  high  standards  in  its  area,  this  fine 
concert  organization  has  made  a  reputation  for  itself  wherever  they  have  appeared. 
Their  conductor,  Karl  Holvik,  has  been  serving  the  College  Bond  Directors  National 
Association  os  State  Chairman  for  the  Committee  on  Promoting  Original  Band  Com¬ 
positions,  one  of  the  CBDNA’s  most  important  and  active  committees.  We  wish  them 
success  in  their  future  service  to  bonds  and  band  music! 


Teaching  Rhythm  Bands 


There  are  so  many  approaches  to 
rhythm  band  music,  and  different 
types  of  rhythm  band. 

The  First  Session 

The  easiest  way  to  start  is  to  pick 
out  a  march  with  a  strong  beat. 
Sousa’s  El  Capitan,  or  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever  are  two  examples. 
Let  your  band  keep  time  to  the  music. 
It  is  easiest  to  use  a  victrola  while 
the  teacher  helps  by  using  an  instru¬ 
ment  herself  in  front  of  the  class. 

Another  easy  method  is  to  use  a 
regular  victrola  album  for  rhythm 
bands.  RCA  puts  out  one  prepared 
by  Miss  Lilia  Pitts  and  Miss  Gladys 
Tipton  called  “Music  for  Rhythm 
Bands”  for  primary  grades. 

Each  selection  is  analyzed  in  the 
front  of  the  album.  It  is  necessary  to 
listen  to  the  record  and  observe  the 
analysis  before  presenting  it  to  the 
class.  It  helps  to  outline  the  selection 
on  the  board  like  the  following,  using 
“Minuet  in  G”  by  Paderewski  as  an 
example. 


1*  Legate  ^  on  beat 
Z»  ABBwar  A  OB  boat 
9*  Bird  and  of  oaeh  phraac 
Tuna  B  1.  ^  running 

2«  C  •  orath  at  and  of  phraae 
3*  C  •  rapaat  run  oraah  at  and 
of  phrata»  ate* 


A  third  approach  is  to  play  a  record 
having  the  students  help  select  the 
instruments  to  be  used  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  melodies.  A  fast  running  melody 
using  an  instrument  that  can  make 
a  continuous  running  sound,  the  bells, 
or  shaking  tambourine,  maraca,  and 
the  striker  going  in  a  circular  motion 
on  the  inside  of  a  triangle. 

If  the  tune  is  a  high  running 
melody,  have  the  students  pick  out 
the  instrument  that  sounds  high  to 
them.  If  it  is  a  low  running  sound 
pick  out  an  instrument  that  sounds 
low. 

For  climax  situations,  most  likely 


Rural  Schools 

By  Gwen  Lemke 


they  will  choose  the  crashing  of  a 
cymbal. 

Also  look  for  smooth  passages  and 
a  smooth  sounding  instrument.  The 
rhythm  sticks  are  used  mostly  for 
keeping  time. 

Another  method  is  to  take  a  song 
that  the  whole  class  knows,  and  write 
the  words  on  the  board.  Over  the 
word  put  the  symbol  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  which  they  want  to  hear. 

For  example: 


A  X  X 
My  eountry 
A  X 
Sw««t  land 


A 

Of 


X  X 

the*  I 


AX  X 

'tie  of  the* 

X  AX  X 
of  liberty 

•iag7**^o* 


the  wavy  motion  being  a  symbol  for 
a  continuous  sound. 

The  last  method  that  I  am  suggest¬ 
ing  takes  a  great  deal  of  repeating. 
It  is  invaluable  to  rhythm  reading, 
note  value,  and  developing  the  student 
to  follow  a  director. 

Three  four  time  is  the  easiest  to 
teach.  It  can  be  compared  to  a  tri¬ 
angle.  In  beating  3-4  time  the  direc¬ 
tor’s  first  beat  is  a  down  beat  (right 
hand  starting  at  the  top);  then  a 
side  beat  (away  from  the  body); 
then  an  up  beat  ,to  the  top  of  the 
triangle. 


Draw  a  triangle  on  the  board  as 
demonstrated  with  the  counts  marked. 
Let  the  class  beat  out  a  triangle, 
counting  as  they  beat.  Next,  chanting 
and  clapping  softly  on  each  count  or 
beat.  Last,  counting  as  the  director 
beats  out  a  triangle  and  the  students 
counting  and  playing  their  particular 
instrument. 

Next  step,  show  them  what  it 
looked  like  in  music,  eight  measures 
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is  sufficient. 


■  %  J  <  A  a 

I  M  I  I  I 

/  /  /  /  y- 

4'->  t 


«  a.  a 


I  I  I 
/  ^  /  f 
4-  + 


1.  Draw  the  staff  line  first. 

2.  Treble  clef. 

3.  3-4  time  signature,  pointing  out 
that  the  top  number  tells  how  many 
beats  or  counts  to  put  in  each 
measure,  in  this  case  3. 

4.  Make  the  eight  measure  bars, 
putting  a  double  bar  at  the  end.  This 
is  a  musical  sign  telling  the  musician 
that  this  is  the  end  of  this  particular 
section. 

5.  Put  3  counts  or  1,  2,  3  above 
each  measure. 

6.  Put  3  beats  under  each  measure. 


ylf  Vtmn  Beet 
Sid*  Beet 
Vp  Beet 


7.  Point  out  that  the  bottom  num¬ 
ber  of  the  time  signature  tells  what 
kind  of  note  gets  1  count. 

8.  Put  “th”  after  the  bottom  num¬ 
ber  in  this  case  4th  and  ask  for 
volunteers  in  upper  grades  suggest¬ 
ing  that  they  compare  it  to  a  fourth 
of  a  dollar  (a  quarter).  A  quarter 
note  looks  like  this  (j).  The  time 
signature  says  put  3  quarters  in  each 
measure  or  in  money  to  put  75c  in 
each  measure. 

Have  the  class  add  the  different 
measures.  The  instructor  should  make 
a  mistake  and  put  in  only  one 
quarter  or  2  quarters — see  if  the 
class  notices.  If  not,  check  the  work 
when  through  and  point  out  that  each 
measure  has  to  have  75c  or  3  quarters 
worth  of  notes. 

The  last  step  is  to  follow  the  music 
on  the  board  with  instruments.  The 
director  beating  a  triangle  while  a  re¬ 
cord  is  playing  “Minuet  in  G”  Pader- 


I 


ew.'ki  or  any  record  using  3-4  time. 

The  Second  Session 

Review  the  first  session  quickly. 
This  time  play  only  on  count  one, 
or  the  down  beat.  Have  the  band 
ch;int  1,  2,  3  as  they  play — counting 
1  louder  than  the  other  two.  Play 
with  them,  going  slowly,  increasing 
the  speed,  then  decreasing  the  speed 
so  that  the  band  must  follow  the 
director. 

Next  step,  show  the  band  what  it 
looks  like. 


J?  >  I  J  j  H 
4,^t 


Fill  in  the  first  2  measures,  then 
point  out  that  a  musician  plays  on 
the  notes,  but  rests  when  not  playing. 
These  rests  can  be  made  like  a 
printed  Z  with  a  printed  C  under  it, 
Z 

thus  C. 

Also  point  out  that  rests  are  just 
as  important  as  notes.  These  rests  are 
called  quarter  rests.  They  are  each 
worth  25c  in  money.  Have  the  upper 
grades  help  add  to  see  that  there  is 
75c  worth  of  either  notes  or  rests 
in  each  measure. 

Be  sure  to  play  a  record,  while 
they  read  the  music  from  the  board 
as  the  director  beats  a  triangle.  One 
of  the  students  may  direct  if  you 
find  one  that  can  do  it. 


Put  to  3-4  music. 

The  last  step  is  to  have  each  mem¬ 
ber  fill  in  one  measure  using  either 
notes  or  rests — just  so  there  is  75c 
or  3  quarters  worth  in  each  measure. 

Check  for  75c  worth  and  then  have 
the  class  play  it.  Then  put  it  to 
music  while  the  director  beats  out 
the  triangle  shape. 

The  director  saves  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  if  he  demands  perfec¬ 
tion  in  a  playful  way.  Go  back  if 
someone  makes  a  mistake,  especially 
at  the  last  session  where  each  measure 
would  be  different. 

There  is  an  added  step  using 
eighth  notes  for  running  passages 
that  look  like  this 


mrfr. 


The  second  fast  note  coming  on 
count  “and”.  So  the  class  would 
count 


I  +  -I-  3 


Also  for  a  continuous  sound  for  two 
counts,  the  class  would  use  a  half 
note  which  is  worth  two  quarters  in 
money. 


Table  number  1  is  a  table  compar¬ 
ing  money  to  notes,  rests  and  frac¬ 
tions,  and  how  many  quarters  or 
beats. 

To  explain  the  table,  point  out  to 
the  students  that  in 

1.  Dividing  the  fraction,  the  bottom 
number  is  doubled. 

2.  Dividing  the  note  something  is 
added. 

3.  A  dot  after  a  note  says  “I  am 
worth  the  note  in  front  of 


Tharafor*  a  dottad  half  nota  la  worth  tlh 


Half  of  aSOraaS 

Tharafora  a7S  or  3  quartera  or  baata 


Now  if  a  person  wants  to  write  a 
note  using  a  continuous  sound  for 
3  beats  he  would  use  a  dotted  half 
note,  etc. 

In  writing  2-4  time  put  in  two 
quarters  or  50c  worth  notes  and 
rests.  Beat  a  down  beat  and  a  side 
beat.  The  and  count  being  up  at  the 
top. 


I\ 

f  ^ 


(Turn  to  page  63) 


Third  Settaion 

Quick  review  the  first  two  lessons. 

1.  Playing  on  each  beat  and  what  it 
looks  like. 

2.  Playing  on  the  downbeat  only 
and  what  it  looks  like. 

Play  only  on  count  2  or  the  side 
beat.  Then  show  how  it  looks. 


V.4t  4.-^1^  4-^t  JiC 


let  volunteers  fill  in  the  other 
measures.  Sometimes  let  the  older 
children  fill  in  a  measure  then  work 
down  to  the  younger  child. 

Be  sure  to  check  to  see  if  each 
measure  has  3-4  (three  quarters  or 
75c  worth  of  music  in  it). 

The  Fourth  Step 

Is  to  play  on  count  3  or  the  up 


TABLE  NUMBER  1 


Fraotions  I  Notes  I  Rests  Money  I  Beats  or  Quarter 


l.OO  \  4 


1/2  *1/4 


.06k  1/4  (4  to  a 

quarter) 


•03  1/8  (8  to  a 

quarter) 


A  Reno  Piano  Teacher  Goes  — 

All  Out  For  Class  Piano 

By  Florence  Billinghurst 


Q 


Foreword 

Class  piano  offers  itself  as  unques¬ 
tionably  the  most  exciting  means  of 
providing  group  motivation  for  mu¬ 
sical  learning.  The  fact  that  group 
instruction  requires  a  different  em¬ 
phasis  from  the  private  lesson  often 
causes  the  teacher  to  hesitate  in 
trying  her  hand  at  class  routine. 
Questions  of  how  to  choose  material 
that  will  lend  itself  to  group  instruc¬ 
tion;  of  how  to  manage  with  limited 
space  and  equipment  of  the  average 
studio  as  well  as  how  to  combine 
private  and  class  lessons  without 
over-burdening  students  financially 
— all  need  consideration. 

The  following  excerpt  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  letter  from  Miss  Florence  Bill¬ 
inghurst — who  by  the  way  hadn’t  the 
faintest  idea  of  writing  a  magazine 
article! — provides  enthusiastic  an¬ 
swers  to  these  and  other  questions  of 
how  group  instruction  can  vitalize 
piano  instruction  at  all  age  levels. 
The  experiment  described  followed 
Miss  Billinghurst’s  attendance  at  the 
Class  Piano  Methods  and  Workshop- 
course  given  by  Fay  Templeton 
Frisch,  National  Chairman  of  Piano 
committee,  Music  Educators  National 
Conference,  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California’s  School  of  Music 
Summer  Session,  1951.  The  applica¬ 
tion  this  teacher  made  of  group  in¬ 
struction  should  find  a  sympathetic 
audience  with  studio  teachers  every¬ 
where  who  share  the  same  ambitions 
and  goals  for  consistently  more  effec¬ 
tive  teaching. 

Dorothy  Bishop. 


“Now  for  the  Fun  I’ve  had  with 
piano  classes  this  year!  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  class  instruction  and  private 
lessons  for  everyone  has  been  ideal! 
The  students  have  gained  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  and  have  had  a  wonder¬ 
ful  time  in  the  process.  As  for  my¬ 
self,  I’ve  spent  hours  working  out 
the  details  but  have  enjoyed  keenly 
every  minute  of  it. 

“There  were  two  rather  thorny 
problems  to  be  solved  at  the  outset. 
The  first  was:  How  to  offer  both 
class  and  individual  instruction  to 
every  pupil  in  my  class  without  an 
additional  tuition  cost  to  the  parent 
or  a  financial  loss  of  time  to  the 
teacher.  The  second  was:  How  to 
introduce  class  piano  into  the  studio 


and  correlate  it  effectively  with  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction. 

“The  first  problem  had  proven  a 
stumbling  block  to  me  several  years 
before  when  the  pressure  of  an  in¬ 
sistent  waiting  list  of  prospective 
students  forced  me  to  discontinue  two 
very  successful  weekly  classes  given 
free  of  charge  to  my  younger  pupils. 
The  children  were  so  disappointed  at 
that  time  that  they  prodd^  me  for 
months  to  resume  the  classes  but  the 
necessary  time  for  classes  never 
seemed  to  be  forthcoming.  During  the 
summer  session  of  1951  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California.  I  had 
the  rare  good  fortune  of  witnessing 
Fay  Templeton  Frisch  carry  out  her 
tremendously  effective  class  proce¬ 
dure  utilizing  chord  approach  with 
piano  classes  of  differing  age  levels, 
and  I  returned  to  my  Reno  studio, 
as  you  know,  convinced  that  I  must 
find  the  answer  to  my  problem.  I  did 
find  it,  I  believe,  in  this  very  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  In  order  to  marshall 
the  necessary  time  for  the  five  piano 
classes  necessary  to  accommodate  my 
entire  group  of  students,  I  deducted 
ten  minutes  from  each  45-minute 
private  weekly  lesson.  The  result  was 
a  weekly  class  and  a  weekly  indi¬ 
vidual  lesson  for  each  pupil. 

“As  for  the  second  question — how 
to  correlate  effectively  class  and  pri¬ 
vate  instruction,  I  reorganized  the 
whole  year’s  work  in  my  piano 
studio  around  the  class  as  a  unit,  thus 
making  the  group 'procedure  the  cen¬ 
tral  core  of  musical  study  and  ac¬ 
tivity  for  every  student.  Just  to  try 
to  elucidate  as  to  how  compatible 
class  and  private  lessons  are,  we 
found  that  the  greater  range  of  indi¬ 
vidual  repertoire  which  was  made 
possible  by  individual  private  lessons 
could  be  used  as  a  contribution  on  the 
part  of  each  pupil  to  the  class  when 
and  where  it  fitted  in  with  the  class 
project  and  illustrated  it.  When,  for 
instance,  after  several  months  of 
class  experience,  pupils  had  become 
familiar  with  the  primary  chords 
(tonic,  dominant  seventh,  and  sub¬ 
dominant,  or,  as  we  say  more  simply, 
the  I,  V7  and  IV  chords)  in  various 
keys  one  youngster  often  would  play 
a  musical  composition  he  had  learned 
in  his  private  study  for  his  class¬ 
mates,  during  the  class  lesson.  They, 
in  turn,  proceeded  to  observe  care¬ 
fully  and  name  the  underlying  chords 


he  was  playing  as  analysis  following 
his  performance.  In  this  way  both 
individual  and  class  were  absorbed 
in  the  activity. 

“I  have  had  two  main  objectives 
which  I  believe  to  be  attainable  for 
each  group:  first;  to  give  each  pupil 
as  much  ensemble  experience  in 
playing  or  participating  in  music¬ 
making  as  possible,  allotting  the 
greater  share  of  responsibility  to 
those  pupils  who  were  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  musically;  and  secondly,  to 
try  to  induce  each  member  of  the 
class  to  develop  for  himself  a  key¬ 
board  vocabulary  of  primary  har¬ 
monies  for  ease  and  spontaneity  in 
reading,  transposing,  memorizing,  and 
in  general,  “feeling”  the  music. 

“The  five  classes  were  grouped  in 
the  following  manner: 

1 —  Nine  girls  (members  of  third  and  I 
fourth  grades  in  elementary 
schools)  Six  of  these  pupils  had 
had  one  or  two  years  of  private 
music  lessons,  while  three  were 
absolute  beginners  in  September 
1951,  but  by  the  incentive  of  try-  ' 
ing  to  catch  up  with  the  class  by 
special  coaching  in  their  private 
lessons,  they  succeeded  in  joining 
the  group  within  two  or  three 
months  and  eventually  became  ca¬ 
pable  members  of  the  class.  Had 
time  been  available  I  would  have 
formed  a  special  class  for  them, 
but  since  this  was  not  possible, 
and  since  their  efforts  were  stim¬ 
ulated  by  those  ahead  of  them, 
they  actually  were  the  gainers, 
accomplishing  about  twice  the 
usual  amount  covered  in  the  first 
year  of  piano  study.  I  was  proud 
of  them. 

2 —  Five  boys  (also  third  and  fourth 
graders) 

My  studio  is  equipped  with  two 
pianos;  and  to  combine  boys  with 
girls  in  one  class  would  not  have 
given  them  enough  individual 
time  at  the  keyboard.  There  must 
be  frequent  rotation  from  the 
silent  keyboards  to  the  piano  in 
order  to  provide  stimulating  musi¬ 
cal  experience.  They  were  very 
active  children  and  really  kept 
Teacher  on  her  toes! 

3 —  Class  of  ten  members  (sixth,  sev¬ 
enth,  and  eighth  graders) — a 
splendid  group. 

4 —  Class  of  eight  high  school  students 
and  two  college  freshmen — both 
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boys  and  girls.  We  accomplished 
a  lot. 

5—  Group  of  seven  women.  Four 
members  were  private  pupils  of 
mine  including  a  legal  steno¬ 
grapher  and  a  graduate  of  Mills 


College  who  had  taught  public 
school  music  before  she  was  mar¬ 
ried.  The  other  three  women  with 
some  musical  training  previously 
who  would  like  to  be  studying 
piano  but  for  the  fact  that  their 
family  budget  was  being  spent 
on  their  children  who  are  mem¬ 


bers  of  my  younger  classes!  So 
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to  the  ladies  of  this  group  I  made 
class  instruction  a  courtesy,  since 
I  felt  that  in  one  way  or  another 
they  were  undertaking  enough 
of  a  financial  burden  already. 

“Mrs.  Frisch  had  suggested  a  tea  in 
September  for  the  Mothers  as  a  dig¬ 
nified  and  effective  way  of  introduc¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  piano  class  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  Mothers  were  most  recep¬ 
tive  (with  one  exception)  and  were 
anxious  to  see  the  classes  in  action. 
Some  still  had  not  seen  the  class 
procedure  by  the  end  of  the  spring 
term,  however,  and  so  to  make  sure 
that  all  of  them  ultimately  did  under¬ 
stand  what  was  taking  place,  I  in¬ 
cluded  as  the  first  group  in  both 
recitals  this  June  ‘A  Visit  to  the 
Junior  Piano  Classes’.  This  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  members  of  the  youngest 
boys  and  girls  groups  in  action  to¬ 
gether  and  the  Fathers  as  well  as  the 
Mothers  saw  the  procedure  and  class 
routine,  which  I  explained  was  the 
plan  introduced  by  Fay  Templeton 
Frisch,  nationally  known  exponent  of 
this  trend  in  musical  education.  The 
children  had  a  delightful  time  tind 
were  little  angels,  and  the  audience 
was  much  impressed. 

“The  Superintendent  of  the  Reno 
city  schools  and  his  wife  were  present 
and  later  commented  that  they 
surely  regretted  the  fact  that  their 
daughter  had  not  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  a  member  of  the 
piano  class  when  she  was  my  pupil 
several  years  ago.  (Earlier  in  the 
spring,  two  of  the  grade  school 
principals,  several  public  school 
teachers,  one  retired  musician,  and 
two  piano  studio  teachers  had  visited 
the  class,  leaving  with  enthusiasm 
and  praise  for  the  effectiveness  of  the 
piano  class  from  an  educational  point 
of  view.) 


ys  with  1  “The  expressed  opinion  of  the  audi- 
3t  have  ence  was  that  ‘A  Visit  to  the  Junior 


lividual  Piano  Classes’  was  entertaining  as 

re  must  well  as  instructive  musically.  The 

»m  the  children  were  highly  pleased  to  dem- 

iano  in  j|i  onstrate  that  as  the  result  of  the 

g  musi-  '  year’s  class  instruction,  they  could 

•e  very  play  1)  ‘The  Brave  Old  Duke  of 

y  kept  York’  in  any  major  key  upon  request 

s  from  a  member  of  the  audience, 

th,  sev-  F  (This  number  calls  for  a  chord  bass 

ers) — a  j  using  the  I  and  V7  chords.)  2)  To 

!  prove  that  they  were  also  familiar 

itudents  |  with  the  IV  chord  in  each  major  key, 

a — both  I  they  began  the  transposition  of 


‘Twinkle,  Twinkle  Little  Star’  into 
various  keys,  and  I  had  to  warn  them 
not  to  bore  their  guests  with  rendi¬ 
tions  of  the  song  in  all  twelve  key¬ 
board  positions!  3)  For  the  sake  of  a 
little  variety,  a  solo  version  of  ‘In 
the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King’ 
(Grieg)  played  by  Marlyn  B.  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  rhythm  sticks  and 
jingle  clog  on  the  part  of  the  other 
members  of  the  class  produced  a  dra¬ 
matically  effective  climax.  All  of 
which  brings  us  to  the  ‘Finale’.  4) 
This  was  a  multiple  arrangement  of 
‘Camptown  Races’  which  had  literally 
grown  out  of  class  experimentation 
in  constructing  the  melody  by  the 
.scale  degrees  of  each  phrase — 55535- 
653  32  32  etc. — in  order  to  more 
easily  transpose  the  melody  into  new 
keys  at  a  later  time.  The  printed 
score  was  never  consulted,  appropri¬ 
ate  chords  being  selected  by  experi¬ 
ment.  During  the  recital,  one  per¬ 
former  played  at  each  piano  while  the 
entire  class  sang  the  words.  ‘Camp- 
town  Races’  was  thus  played  with 
gusto  three  times,  the  second  time 
with  the  addition  of  an  ‘um-pa’  bass 
(composed  of  a  simple  left  hand  chord 
followed  by  its  right  hand  duplication 
an  octave  higher;  and  the  third  and 
last  .time  enlisting  the  aid  of  sticks 
and  jingle  clogs  tor  extra  rhythmic 
effect.  The  rather  startling  over-all 
effect  really  made  one’s  feet  feel  like 
tapping. 

“As  to  the  effectiveness  of  class 
piano,  these  pupils  themselves  see 
the  benefits  and  have  commented 
happily  about  how  much  easier  it  is 
nowadays  to  read  the  bass  clef  than 
it  used  to  be  and  how  easy  to  mem¬ 
orize  it  has  become,  not  to  speak  of 
the  added  fun  of  making  music  to¬ 
gether  in  the  class.  The  weekly  pri¬ 
vate  lessons  give  ample  opportunity 
for  extra  assistance  on  class  matters 
to  those  children  with  less  musical 
experience  and  background  than  the 
other  members  of  the  group. 

“I  have  gone  into  some  detail  re¬ 
garding  the  year’s  activities  with  the 
youngest  piano  classes.  Let  me  try  to 
point  briefly  to  differences  in  range  of 
subject  matter  covered  by  each  of  the 
remaining  three  classes — the  Junior 
High  School  group,  the  Senior  High 
and  College  class,  and  finally  the 
group  of  Adults. 

“I  shall  hurry  along  a  bit.  To  the 
Junior  High  group  we  introduced  the 
same  primary  chords  and  their  inver¬ 
sions,  transposing  melodies  into 
various  keys,  of  course,  but  extending 
our  study  to  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  each  chord  receives  its  name 
from  the  degree  of  the  scale  upon 
which  its  root  tone  is  located.  First, 
we  played  the  scale  of  any  given  ma¬ 
jor  key  and  then  we  followed  this 
with  a  solid  and  broken  chord  se¬ 
quence  of  the  primary  chords  (I, 
IV  and  V7)  in  root  position,  for  the 
purpose  of  orienting  these  chords 
within  the  key.  Somewhat  later,  I  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  students  a  chord  bass. 


familiar  to  everyone  in  waltz  and 
common  time,  which  uses  the  left 
hand  octave  followed  by  the  second 
inversion  of  the  I  chord  and  proceeds 
in  this  manner  to  either  the  V7  or  the 
IV  chord  or  both  in  turn,  the  appro¬ 
priate  chord  position  or  inversion 
being  determined  by  the  recurrence 
of  the  common  tone.  In  this  way  the 
class  harmonized  freely  ‘O  Susanna’ 
and  other  simple  Stephen  Foster  or 
folk  melodies.  Some  youngsters  could 
handle  both  bass  and  melody  success¬ 
fully  at  the  same  time  while  others 
contributed  either  the  bass  or  the 
melody  two  pupils  performing  to¬ 
gether  at  both  pianos.  An  amusing 
favorite  was  ‘Who’s  Afraid  of  the 
Big  Bad  Wolf’,  no  printed  music  being 
used,  since  melodies  had  been  first 
dictated  by  scale  degrees  and  then 
transposed  to  different  keys. 

“The  first  part  of  the  autumn  term 
we  made  much  use  of  Wagness 
‘Piano  Course’  Book  III  because  it 
effectively  presents  simple  compo¬ 
sitions  based  on  primary  chords  as 
well  as  other  diatonic  harmonies. 
When  I  suggested  that  there  might  be 
some  songs  in  their  school  music- 
books  which  would  be  fun  to  har¬ 
monize,  several  youngsters  spoke  up 
as  one  individual,  ‘Oh,  we’ve  been 
doing  that  already!’  Of  course  there 
was  also  much  ensemble  playing,  a 
particular  favorite  being  ‘O  Dem 
Golden  Slippers’  arranged  for  two 
pianos.  This  was  truly  a  delightful 
class  of  students. 

“The  High  School  Group  in  addition 
to  a  work-out  of  basic  chords  in  all 
keys  and  in  various  inversions,  re¬ 
ceived  emphasis  upon  different  types 
of  improvised  basses  to  dictated  melo¬ 
dies.  Also  they  were  introduced  to 
simple  keyboard  modulations,  (a) 
adding  fiats  and  (b)  adding  sharps 
making  a  circle  of  keys.  And  we 
touched  on  diminished  sevenths,  added 
6ths,  9ths,  etc.  One  high  school  girl 
who  had  lost  interest  in  Grieg  and 
Chopin  and  became  somewhat  enam¬ 
ored  of  ‘Deep  Purple’  used  the  latter 
as  a  class  project  to  illustrate  ninth 
chords.  Several  of  the  pupils  said  that 
they  could  now  make  up  basses  to 
most  of  the  songs  they  knew.  We  also 
did  ensemble  sight-reading  as  well  as 
having  assigned  projects  for  two  or 
four  players  at  a  time.  ‘Sleeping 
Beauty  Ballet’  (Tschaikowsky), 
‘Malaguena’,  and  an  arrangement  by 
Morton  Gould  of  ‘Czardas’  (Monti) 
which  is  very  pianistic  were  beauti¬ 
fully  performed  as  numbers  in  the 
recitals.  I  feel  that  although  more 
time  is  necessary  to  completely  ab¬ 
sorb  mentally  all  the  harmonic  mate¬ 
rial  presented  to  this  class  during  the 
school  year  just  past,  that  we  did 
cover  a  lot  of  territory  with  consider¬ 
able  effectiveness. 

“And  now  for  my  pride  and  joy — 
‘The  Adult  Class’.  I  have  always  en¬ 
joyed  teaching  adults  because  they 
don’t  bother  with  piano  study  unless 
they  love  music.  Also  they  are  mature 
(Turn  to  page  52) 
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Recant  years  have  seen  a  9reat  Increase  in  instrumental  music  Instructian  in  United  Kingdom  Schoals.  Here  ( I )  is  a  typical  schaol 
orchestra,  that  of  Mount  Pleasont  School,  Huddersfield,  Enqiand.  A  typical  junior  violin  class  (r)  under  instruction  at  a  United 

Kingdom  School. 
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Before  discussing  any  single  aspect 
of  education  in  Britain,  such  as  the 
place  of  instrumental  music  in  schools, 
it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  that  a 
great  variety  of  methods  and  results 
is  to  be  expected.  There  are  many 
different  types  of  schools,  ranging 
from  those  controlled  by  local  educa¬ 
tion  authorities  (sometimes  referred 
to  as  state  schools  since  they  are  run 
by  local  governments)  to  those  inde¬ 
pendently  controlled  (for  example, 
the  “public”  schools). 

Because  education  is  largely  decen¬ 
tralized,  it  is  often  extremely  difficult 
to  give  precise  answers  to  questions 
about  particular  aspects  of  education 
in  Britain. 

The  variation  in  aims  and  achieve¬ 
ments  is  very  noticeable  when  the 
teaching  of  instrumental  music  is 
considered.  All  schools  include  sing¬ 
ing  in  their  activities,  but  there  are 
many  which  provide  nothing  in  the 
way  of  instrumental  tuition.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  recent  years,  many 
schools  have  introduced  some  form  of 
instrumental  tuition  and  many  “pub¬ 
lic”  schools  (or  private  schools  as 
they  would  be  called  in  U.S.A.)  are 
proud  of  their  strong  tradition  of  in¬ 
strumental  playing.  There  is  also 
evidence  that  instrumental  classes  are 
not  new  even  in  the  schools  run  by 
the  local  education  authorities.  I  have 
myself  seen  photographs  of  school 
violin  classes  which  were  in  exis¬ 
tence  before  1900. 


Music  Organisers 

With  the  passing  of  the  new  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  in  1944  the  emphasis  in 
education  shifted  from  the  lessons  to 
the  pupils  and  much  more  attention 
is  paid  nowadays  to  the  ability  and 
aptitude  of  each  individual  pupil. 
This  has  meant  for  many  a  youngster 
with  latent  musical  ability  a  chance 
to  develop  his  gift.  As  a  result  of  this 
shift  of  emphasis,  many  local  educa¬ 
tion  authorities  have  encouraged  the 
formation  of  instrumental  classes  in 
their  schools,  and  to  this  end  have 
appointed  school  music  organizers. 

In  addition,  much  encouragement 
and  advice  has  been  given  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  To  meet  the 
need  for  more  instructors  the  Minis¬ 
try  holds  periodic  courses  to  enable 
professional  players  and  others  to  be¬ 
come  instructors  in  schools.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  trained  musicians,  many 
teachers  of  instrumental  music  in 
schools  teach  academic  subjects  pri¬ 
marily,  giving  part  of  their  time  to 
instruction  in  music. 

An  account  of  the  start  and  growth 
of  instrumental  music  in  one  town 
will  perhaps  give  a  clearer  picture  of 
what  is  happening  in  many  areas  of 
Britain  today. 

Appointed  in  1945  as  music  or¬ 
ganizer  to  Huddersfield,  an  industrial 
town  in  the  north  of  England  (popu¬ 
lation  130,000)  with  the  express  in¬ 
junction  to  develop  music  in  the 
schools,  I  found  that  whereas  there 


was  a  fine  choral  tradition — under¬ 
standably  so  as  the  town’s  Choral 
Society  has  achieved  world  wide  re¬ 
nown — there  was  no  instrumental 
teaching  of  any  kind  in  the  schools.  ' 

During  1946  a  pilot  scheme  was  I 
started  in  a  school  where  there  was  a  | 
keen  headteacher.  It  was  announced  I 
to  the  scholars  that  a  violin  class  I 
would  be  started  if  sufficient  numbers  I 
were  forthcoming.  The  children  were  | 
expected  to  pay  for  their  own  violin  | 
outfit,  and  the  headteacher  was  will-  I 
ing  to  collect  the  money  in  weekly  I 
installments.  Free  lessons  were  to  be  I 
given  out  of  school  hours  by  a  mem-  | 
ber  of  the  staff  who  was  a  competent 
violinist.  It  was  decided  that  each 
class  should  be  restricted  to  eight. 
Soon  there  were  sufficient  volunteers 
for  two  classes,  and  this  enabled  the 
instructor  to  promote  or  demote  pu¬ 
pils  according  to  their  progress. 

Demand  For  Other  In8trumenl^  'j. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  j 
the  scheme  was  proving  successful,  ^ 
other  schools  asked  that  classes  should  I 
be  formed.  Eventually  the  classes  I 
produced  violinists  competent  enough  | 
to  form  small  school  bands  that  could  j 
play  for  such  school  functions  as  i„ 
morning  prayers,  parents’  open  days  J 
and  so  on.  ji 

Soon  there  came  a  demand  for  U 
other  instruments  and  ’cello  and  viola  I 
classes  were  started.  As  these  instru-  f 
ments  were  more  costly  than  violins,  f 
they  were  paid  for  by  the  Education  I 
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Committee  and  issued  on  loan  to  the 
schools. 

Whil6  the  violin  scheme  was  get¬ 
ting  under  way,  schools  were  encour- 
ageti  to  develop  recorder  classes.  The 
promising  pupils  transferred  to  pic- 

Icolos.  clarinets,  flutes  and  oboes  which 
they  borrowed  from  the  Education 
Committee.  Many  on  leaving  school 
bought  their  own  instruments  and 
continued  their  lessons  with  private 
teachers  or  in  classes  in  Youth  Cen¬ 
ters.  In  addition,  several  sets  of  brass 
instruments  were  bought  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  issued  to  Youth  Centers 

I  and  schools.  Visiting  instructors  were 
employed  to  teach  woodwind  and 
brasswind  classes. 

In  1947  the  local  Technical  College 
founded  a  Music  Department  where 
the  most  promising  of  the  school  in- 
^  strumental  players  could  receive  full 
i  time  music  tuition.  Some  of  the  pupils 
from  the  earliest  school  classes  have 
now  passed  out  from  the  Technical 
College,  many  having  obtained  the 
external  diplomas  of  recognized  na¬ 
tional  music  colleges  and  in  one  case 
an  open  violin  scholarship. 

National  OrrheittraH 

Roughly  the  position  in  Hudders¬ 
field  today  is  that  over  700  children 
are  learning  the  violin,  and  many 
’cellos,  violas,  string-bass,  wood  and 


brasswind  instruments  are  on  loan  to 
the  schools.  Several  schools  have  their 
own  small  orchestras,  and  the  best 
players  from  the  schools  and  Youth 
Centers  meet  once  a  week  as  two 
central  Youth  Orchestras — Senior  and 
Junior.  Each  orchestra  starts  the  eve¬ 
ning  with  a  sectional  rehearsal  and 
finishes  with  combined  playing.  The 
standard  reached  by  the  senior  or¬ 
chestra  is  a  very  high  one  and  Over¬ 
tures  such  as  Mendelssohn’s  “Ruy 
Bias”  and  movements  and  symphonies 
are  performed  at  local  concerts.  The 
senior  orchestras  also  are  heard  on 
television  and  on  the  radio. 

Similar  schemes  are  in  operation  in 
many  areas  of  Britain,  and  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  instrumentalists  is  growing  up 
with  a  very  high  standard  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  This  is  proved  by  the  existence 
today  of  many  first  class  youth  or¬ 
chestras.  In  particular  The  National 
Youth  Orchestra  of  Great  Britain 
bears  comparison  with  many  profes¬ 
sional  orchestras,  and  has  been  ac¬ 
claimed  at  the  Edinburgh  Festivals  of 
1951  and  1952. 

Of  more  recent  origin  is  The  Na¬ 
tional  Brass  Band  of  Great  Britain, 
which,  like  The  National  Youth  Or¬ 
chestra,  collects  the  best  players  three 
times  a  year  for  intensive  rehearsal 
and  public  performances. 

The  End 


I 


By  Tom 


The.  young  bandmaster  or  lady 
bandmaster — I  mention  the  ladies 
since  in  my  travels  the  last  few  years 
I’ve  found  some  doing  outstanding 
work — with  their  brand-new,  hard- 
earned  degrees  are  out  to  lick,  re¬ 
form  and  set  the  band  world  on  fire. 
And.  furthermore,  they  are  going  to 
show  the  Superintendent  how  things 
should  really  be  run. 

The  following  few  pointers  may  help: 

The  first  and  foremost  thought  in 
your  mind  should  be  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  and  good  will  of  the  jan¬ 
itor.  Oops!  ...  I  mean  Engineer  or 
Maintenance  Man.  In  the  public 
schools  he  has  relatives  on  the  School 
Board,  or  in  politics.  In  the  parochial 
schools  the  Engineer  rates  right  under 
the  Pastor  and  watches  things  when 
the  Pastor  is  away — on  the  order  of 
an  informer.  In  short,  the  Principal 
of  the  school  states  what  is  to  be 
done  while  the  Engineer  states 


Fabish 


whether  or  not  it  can  be  done.  Some 
boiler  room  “sessions”  will  insure 
you  the  stage  when  you  want  it. 

About  football,  basketball  and  track 
coaches: 

Too  many  bandmasters  have  re¬ 
marked,  “Those  lousy  coaches.”  I 
can’t  understand  this  since  my  best 
friends  and  staunchest  backers  have 
been  the  coaches.  When  Terry  Bren¬ 
nan,  now  head  coach  at  Notre  Dame, 
was  at  Mount  Carmel  High  School, 
he  made  his  championship  football 
team  get  out  of  the  gym  for  a  band 
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marching  practice  indoors  because  of 
rain.  Terry’s  statement  was,  “The 
band’s  just  as  important  as  the 
team.” 

In  your  unjust  attitude  toward 
coaches  I  think  you  bandmasters  can 
pound  your  chest  and  say,  “Mea 
Culpa,  Mea  Culpa,  Mea  Maxima  Cul¬ 
pa.” 

Thirdly,  use  faculty  members  as 
chaperones  on  your  trips  (long  or 
short  >  since  it  brings  them  closer  to 
the  band,  rouses  their  interest  and 
after  awhile  they  take  pride  in  the 
band  as  though  they  were  part  of  it. 

On  the  subject  of  ever-frieudllness: 

Be  friendly  but  firm  with  band 
members.  Don’t  try  to  be  a  teen-ager 
with  them,  sooner  or  later  it  will 
backfire. 

Do  not  get  over-friendly  with  any 
particular  parents.  You  only  have 
their  child  four  years  in  high  school 
and  remember  the  uppermost  thought 
in  their  mind  is  not  your  organiza¬ 
tion  but  their  child 
'  While  on  the  subject  of  parents, 
I  might  add  you  should  not  expect 
to  have  a  monopoly  on  the  time  of 
any  member  of  your  organization. 
Remember  that  after  school  hours 
they  must  hold  down  a  job  in  order 
to  support  their  parents. 

Concerning  music  stores: 

Be  leery  of  the  music  store  dealer 
who  comes  to  you  and  says,  “I  have 
taken  care  of  this  school  for  ten 
years.  Here  are  some  horns.  You  col¬ 
lect  the  rentals.  See  you  next  week.” 
End  of  quotation,  and  I  might  add, 
end  of  high  pressure  salesman. 

Speaking  of  music  stores,  you  might 
ask  some  of  them  what  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  band  fund  is. 

As  to  band  appearances: 

Do  not  make  too  many,  but  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  ones  you  do  make. 
There  should  be  no  “high”  or  “low” 
spots  as  every  appearance  should  be 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Too  often 
some  goof  says,  “Not  the  whole  band, 
just  fifteen  or  twenty.”  “Fluff”  him 
off.  Your  own  school  affairs  should 
come  first  and  then  civic  affairs. 

About  your  new  ‘position: 

In  taking  over  a  new  job — even 
though  it  hurts  your  pride,  musician- 
ship,  or  what  have  you — tread  slowly 
in  any  change  you  intend  to  make. 
Remember  that  your  predecessor  (re¬ 
gardless  of  your  opinion)  was  well 
thought  of  by  a  certain  “clique.”  The 
same  as  you  are  going  to  be  well 
thought  of  by  a  chosen  few. 

In  conclusion  what  I’ve  been  try¬ 
ing  to  say  is  build  and  teach  in  a 
constructive  manner.  Plan  to  stay  at 
a  school  four  or  five  years  at  least  in 
order  to  see  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
your  labor. 

Good  luck  and  if  you  think  that 
any  of  us  old  timers  can  help  you, 
please  feel  free  to  call  on  us. 

The  End 
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The  History  Of 

THE  TRUMPET 

By  Thomas  W.  Rowlette 


The  orchestra  gives  tentative  form 
to  sounds  that  will  resolve  into  melo¬ 
dy.  A  portly  soloist  rises  amidst  his 
fellow  musicians  and  prepares  to  dis¬ 
play  his  virtuosity.  His  left  hand 
flaunts  an  out-sized  handkerchief  as 
token  of  personality.  His  right  hand 
acknowledges  long  acquaintance  with 
a  glistening,  exquisitely  shaped  mu¬ 
sical  instrument.  It,  also,  is  out-sized, 
and  it’s  silver  sharpness  provides  fur¬ 
ther  identification  for  a  unique  artist. 
Chubby,  but  sensitive  fingers  explore 
the  horn’s  valves  as  the  performer 
waits  his  cue.  A  slight  frown  of  con¬ 
centration  regards  the  developing 
theme  and  discloses  the  serious  atti¬ 
tude  underlying  a  jovial  disposition. 
Louis  Armstrong  is  about  to  discuss 
the  trumpet. 

Without  conscious  realization  of 
such  a  responsibility  he  will  honor 
two  traditions.  He  will  insinuate  an¬ 
other  passage  into  the  legend  of  a 
music  generally  ascribed  to  Africa 
through  Basin  Street  and  Harlem.  He 
will  extend  by  one  more  brilliant 
effort  the  long  history  of  the  trumpet. 

A  natural  need  for  a  solid  expres¬ 
sion  brought  the  trumpet  to  jazz.  The 
instrument’s  forthright  characteristics 
made  it  a  natural  medium  for  that 
occupation.  Through  no  other  musical 
device  has  man  been  able  to  amplify, 
so  immediately,  the  strident  or  sus¬ 
tained  tones  he  wished  to  utter.  It  is 
a  complement  to  the  human  voice  and 
a  vehicle  for  a  variety  of  human  com¬ 
pulsions  when  it  speaks  of  battle, 
rhythm,  or  melancholy. 

Judged  by  the  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  the  trumpet  has  only  recently 
been  an  accompaniment  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  dance  and  a  discourser  of  popular 
song.  To  reach  that  dubious  climax 
several  modifications  to  its  original 
plan,  shape  and  composition  were 
required.  Antiquity  refuses  to  divulge 
its  first  form  and  use.  Several  logical 
speculations  are  implicit  in  the  rec¬ 
ords  which  can  be  consulted  across 
an  interval  of  at  least  5000  years.  The 
strongest  assumption  would  have  the 
trumpet’s  first  ancestor  fashioned 
from  the  horn  of  some  cornute  animal. 
(Modern  musicology  recognizes  the 
validity  of  that  supposition  by  treat¬ 
ing  horn  and  trumpet  as  synony¬ 


mous.)  Whether  man,  after  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  horn  endowed  his  voice 
with  distance,  used  it  for  domestic 
signals  or  alarms  is  immaterial. 
Whether  the  mere  act  of  placing  the 
horn  to  lips  brought  an  immediate 
esthetic  response  is  not  important.  It 
is  evident  that  man  prescribed  that 
he  would  develop  the  primitive  in¬ 
strument  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
most  of  which  related  to  communica¬ 
tion  and  the  instinct  for  security.  It  is 
equally  evident  that  its  highest  cul¬ 
tural  application  would  come,  as  all 
luxury  comes,  last. 

Imagination  need  not  be  taxed  to 
suppose  that  the  simple  ritual  of  call¬ 
ing  the  clan  together  by  specified 
blasts  on  the  horn  became  a  refined 
element  of  religious  rites.  The  Bible 
attests  the  horn’s  importance  in  very 
early  spiritual  ceremony.  Even  today 
the  Jewish  services  of  Yom  Kippur 
are  heralded  with  the  sound  of  the 
shofar — a  trumpet-like  instrument 
fashioned  from  the  horn  of  a  ram. 
The  Bible  remarks  man’s  opposite 
use  of  the  trumpet  in  its  account  of 
Joshua’s  phenomenal  victory.  The 
horn  as  an  accessory  to  warfare  has 
not  since  duplicated  the  demolition 
of  Jericho’s  walls,  but  it  has  become 
an  indispensable  adjunct  to  martial 
conduct.  The  inspirational  and  dis¬ 
ciplinary  notes  at  the  trumpet  and  its 
cousin,  the  bugle,  describe  familiar 
patterns  for  behavior  in  most  mili¬ 
tary  moments. 

It  is  more  than  mere  assumption  to 
believe  that  man  applied  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  wood  and  metals  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  horns.'  Human  ingenuity 
could  not  restrain  its  urge  to  improve 
the  design,  dimension,  and  timbre  of 
the  natural  product.  Experiment  has 
always  occupied  the  mortal  mind,  and 
so  significant  a  utensil  would  not  be 
ignored.  By  the  time  the  Greeks  were 
awarding  laurel  wreaths  to  successful 
trumpet  competitors  at  the  Olympic 
Games,  the  instrument  must  have  be¬ 
come  as  beautiful  as  their  artists 
could  conceive  and  as  mellifiuous  as 
their  craftsmen  could  devise.^ 

iVincent  Bach,  The  Art  of  Trumpet 
Plauing,  Page  1. 

-Percy  A.  Scholas.  The  Oxford  Com¬ 
panion  to  Music,  p.  960. 


The  trumpet  has  not  always  meant 
music.  Its  first  assignment  was  for 
stentorian  sound.  Melodic  effect  was 
neither  necessary  nor  expected.  A  cry 
that  would  be  heard  and  understood 
across  the  hills  and  pastures  was  suf¬ 
ficient.  If  brashness  of  tone  startled 
the  echoes,  it  also  summoned  its  au¬ 
dience  to  close  attention.  Its  accept¬ 
ance  as  a  clarion  for  battle  was  a 
natural  corollary  to  its  domestic  oc¬ 
cupation.  A  command  to  gather  for 
the  deliberation  of  welfare  or  the 
safety  of  numbers  was  easily  convert¬ 
ed  to  its  opposite — an  order  to  fight 
for  that  same  security.  Combination 
of  these  two  ideas  made  the  horn  a 
proper  focus  for  directing  the  action 
of  warriors  and  rallying  them  to  a 
beleagured  standard.  A  classic  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  value  of  the  trumpet  is 
contained  in  the  saga  of  Roland  and 
his  horn  and  the  vow  of  Charlemagne 
which  accompanied  it.  Even  the 
horn’s  introduction  to  religious  cere¬ 
mony  entailed  no  demand  for  dulcet 
tone.  As  a  call  to  worship,  volume 
was  more  valuable  than  harmonics, 
and  clarity,  rather  than  chromatics, 
was  a  first  consideration. 

Much  of  the  horn’s  history  has  been 
associated  with  momentous  occasions. 
The  Roman  Legions  spoke  their  splen¬ 
dor  through  the  literal  blare  of  the 
trumpets,  as  well  as  the  figurative 
scream  of  their  insignia,  the  eagle. 
In  fact,  they  gave  the  horn  its  present 
name  by  boastfully  identifying  it  with 
their  word  for  victory  —  “trium- 
phare.”-"'  The  trumpet’s  signal  for  the 
charge  was  to  them  an  equivalent  to 
military  success.  Climbing  the  scale 
from  battlefield  to  palace  was  within 
easy  reach  of  the  trumpet’s  range.  Ih 
was  soon  a  familiar  of  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  royal  functions.  With 
uncertainty,  and  then  with  increasing 
confidence,  it  heralded  the  edicts  of 
emperors  and  prologued  the  pro¬ 
nouncement  of  national  decisions. 

Probably  because  of  its  military 
emphasis,  the  trumpet  became  a  mas¬ 
culine  prerogative.  Among  primitive 
peoples  its  use  by  women  was  a 
strong  and,  sometimes  drastically 
punished,  taboo.  One  musicologist  cites 
the  death  of  an  Amazonian  female 
who  merely  looked  at  a  trumpet. 
Other  tribes  are  known  to  have  de¬ 
stroyed  or  hidden  horns  which  were 
sounded  by  their  women.'  Through 
the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages,  men  and 
boys  claimed  exclusive  rights  to 
musicianship  with  the  horn.  The 
phenomenon  of  a  Phil  Spitalny  all¬ 
girl  orchestra  was  a  marvel  denied 
our  ancestors. 

Association  of  the  trumpet  with 
martial  matters  has  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  its  recent  history.  Its  authori¬ 
tative  voice  has  been  conspicuous  in 
the  organization  of  military  and  con¬ 
cert  bands  and  in  the  music  composed 
for  them.  Gaining  popularity  with 

:<Bach,  op.  cit.,  p.  3. 

■•Curt  Sachs,  The  History  of  Musical  In¬ 
struments,  p.  48. 
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each  performance,  the  trumpet  and 
its  close  relative,  the  cornet,  reached 
a  climdx  in  this  category  under  the 
genius  of  John  Philip  Sousa.  The 
techtonic  effects  he  created  for  the 
trumpet  in  solo  and  in  combination 
developed  a  trend  which  still  prevails. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  20th  cen- 
tur.v  the  band  concert  has  been  an 
institution,  and  the  trumpet  has  been 
its  dominant  voice.  Subsidiary  re¬ 
sults  are  evident  in  the  smaller  units 
of  horns,  featured  among  the  recitals 
of  brass  instruments. 

Since  man  is  a  creature  of  comfort, 
the  long  tapering  trumpet  remains 
only  as  a  symbol — a  theatrical  prop 
or  an  item  in  religious  paintings.  De¬ 
mand  for  portability  decreed  a  more 
compact  instrument.  A  shorter  tube 
would  mean  less  volume  and  pallid 
tones.  So  the  trumpet  was  cleverly 
twisted  into  curls.  Elspecially  in  Italy 
and  France  was  this  more  convenient 
design  accepted  about  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  new  shape  contained  a  sec¬ 
ond  and  more  significant  benefit.  The 
trumpet  was  approaching  the  capacity 
for  melodic  and  harmonic  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Initial  attempts  at  graduation, 
although  brave,  were  distinctively 
unsuccessful.  Several  experiments 
with  cork  stoppers  and  mechanical 
keys  partially  overcame  the  inherent 
limitations  of  the  horn,  but  they  could 
not  quite  induce  a  variety  of  pitch 
without  cumbersome  manipulation. 
Not  until  rotary  and  piston  valves 
were  invented  was  the  trumpet  ready 
to  occupy  a  prominent  post  in  the 
orchestra.^ 

When  that  innovation  occurred,  the 
composers  were  eager  and  willing  to 
recognize  the  horn  in  their  musical 
creations.  Long  before  that  they  had 
offered  the  trumpet  a  voice  in  their 
opera.  Many  compositions  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  contained  parts 
for  the  trumpet.  As  early  as  1607 
Monteverdi  included  a  toccata  for  5 
trumpets  in  his  “Orpheus.”**  What 
reaction  it  would  obtain  from  modern 
ears  must  be  a  matter  for  conjecture. 
At  the  time  the  horn  was  still  rele¬ 
gated  to  something  resembling  melo¬ 
dic  line.  Another  200  years  would 
deny  it  the  satisfaction  of  harmony.'^ 

The  trumpet’s  place  in  classical  mu¬ 
sic  has  been  assured  by  numerous 
virtuosi,  writers  and  conductors.  Wag¬ 
ner,  among  many  composers,  consid¬ 
ered  the  trumpet  unparalleled  in  its 
rendition  of  impassioned  ideas.  Its 
place  in  popular  music  attained 
through  effortless  accomplishment. 
Since  the  days  of  Bix  Beiderbecke’s 
fame,  the  trumpet  has  been  the  “con¬ 
cert  master”  of  dance  orchestras.  Nor 
has  it  relinquished  its  rights  as  a  solo 
instrument.  The  list  of  musicians  who 
have  attracted  the  spotlight  of  public 
approval  with  the  sharp  or  muted 
notes  of  the  trumpet,  reads  like  a 
Who’s  Who  of  modern  American  mu- 

•'Bach.  op.  cit.,  p.  5-18. 

"Scholes.  op.  cit.,  p.  960. 

‘Scholes.  op.  cit.,  p.  961. 


sic.  From  jazz  to  “bop"  the  trumpeter 
has  declared  himself  the  valid  inter¬ 
preter  of  popular  song  and  the  key¬ 
stone  of  popular  orchestration. 

Literature,  as  well  as  music,  has 
made  the  trumpet  a  classic  instru¬ 
ment.  Epic  and  tragic  poetry  have 
referred  to  it  consistently  as  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  grand  and  portentous 
announcement.  Dramaturgy  has  em¬ 
ployed  the  horn  or  allusion  to  it  as 
synonymous  with  nobility,  material 
prowess,  and  celestial  visitation. 


Through  all  the  ages,  a  variety  of  au¬ 
thors  have  required  the  trumpet  to 
tell  of  heroic  deeds.  No  wonder  the 
horn  speaks  with  so  brilliant  a  voice, 
yet  can  modulate  its  tones  to  a  sooth¬ 
ing  murmur.  Both  excitement  and 
calm  emanate  from  the  same  confi¬ 
dence  in  fidelity  of  expression,  strong 
or  sweet.  That  certainty  will  main¬ 
tain  until  the  greatest  trumpeter 
sounds  the  most  startling  call  on  the 
finest  and  final  trumpet. 

The  End 


An  Analysis  of  the— 


STRING  SURVEY 


Part  IV 


Otto  alCeppert 


This  is  Part  IV  of  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  “String  Survey”  as  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  Otto  Leppert,  a  member  of 
the  Lyon  and  Healy  staff  of  Chicago. 
We  suggest  that  the  reader  refer  to 
Part  I,  II,  and  III  in  the  October, 
November  and  December  issues  for 
previous  analysis  .  .  .  Editor’s  Note. 


5.  WHAT  STRING  METHODS  DO 
YOU  USE  AND  RECOMMEND  FOR 
BEGINNING  STUDENTS? 

Tune  a  Day — Herfurth,  Merle  Isaac 
String  Method,  Waller  String  Class 
Method,  Bornoff’s  Finger  Patterns, 
Hohman — Arr.  by  Whistler,  Helen 
Herman’s  Bow  and  String,  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Orchestra  Training — Radar, 
Easy  Steps  to  the  Orchestra — Mills, 
Maia  Bang  Violin  Method,  Violin 
Ventures — Russell  Webber. 

6.  WHAT  STRING  METHODS  DO 
YOU  USE  AND  RECOMMEND  FOR 
INTERMEDIATE  STUDENTS? 

Waller  String  Method  Bk.  2,  Wohl- 
fahrt  Studies,  Greenberg  Violin 
Studies,  Kayser  Studies,  Whistler — 
Introducing  the  Positions,  Merle 
Isaac — Bk.  2,  Seveik  Studies — Chang¬ 
ing  the  Position,  Nicolas  Leaureux 
Studies,  Mazas  Studies,  Schradieck 
Scale  Studies. 

7.  WHAT  STRING  METHODS  DO 
YOU  USE  AND  RECOMMEND  FOR 
ADVANCED  STUDENTS? 

Seveik,  Auer,  Mazas,  Dancla,  De 
Beriot,  Hans  Sitt,  Kreutzer,  Flesch, 
Rode,  Fiorillo,  Gavinies. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  recommend 
any  particular  studies.  A  wide  selec¬ 


tion  of  excellent  string  methods  and 
teaching  materials  are  available  for 
students  at  all  levels.  The  studies 
listed  here  are  recommended  by  the 
largest  number  of  string  teachers. 

The  particular  string  method  used 
should  depend  largely  on  the  capabili¬ 
ties  and  experience  of  the  teacher, 
his  particular  teaching  situation,  the 
age  level  of  his  students,  whether  a 
method  for  private  students,  homo¬ 
geneous  or  heterogeneous  class  situ¬ 
ation  is  desired.  The  teacher  must 
know  his  field  and  adopt  methods 
which  will  bring  the  best  results  and 
stimulate  the  greatest  amount  of  in¬ 
terest. 

Many  string  teachers  use  no  set 
method  but  utilize  various  teaching 
material  which  are  best  suited  for  a 
particular  student  or  class.  They 
feel  that  the  best  results  are  gained 
through  instruction  and  an  interest¬ 
ing  presentation  of  ‘methods  best 
suited  to  a  particular  student  or  class. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  healthy 
situation  which  permits  flexibility  to 
adjust  the  teaching  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student  or  class.  This  practice  gives 
evidence  of  the  teachers’  ability  to 
meet  any  situation  and  avoids  getting 
into  a  teaching  rut.  The  alert  and 
progressive  string  teacher  keeps  an 
open  mind  regarding  new  materials 
and  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
interesting  new  and  better  methods. 
He  realizes  the  importance  of  teach¬ 
ing  new  studies  in  a  stimulating  and 
enjoyable  manner  so  as  to  avoid  a 
dry  or  stereotyped  presentation. 
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LISTEN  ! 


Recently  I  read  in  the  newspaper 
of  a  school  band  concert  in  a  nearby 
town,  a  concert  in  which  the  band 
was  playing  several  selections  I 
wished  to  hear.  On  the  announced 
date  I  traveled  the  few  miles  to  the 
school  where  the  program  was  to  be 
played  so  that  I  could  hear  the  per¬ 
formance. 

This  band  did  an  excellent  job 
technically,  missing  practically  no 
notes  and  offering  a  good  interpreta¬ 
tion  from  the  standpoint  of  tempi  of 
all  that  they  played,  yet  I  was  very 
much  disappointed  with  the  perform¬ 
ance.  I  actually  sat  wishing  either  for 
a  good  wad  of  cotton,  or  that  I  might 
be  elsewhere. 

You  have  no  doubt  had  similar 
experiences,  and  have  probably  stayed 
away  from  programs  you  might  have 
wished  to  attend  because  of  such  past 
hascoes.  Let’s  analyze  such  a  band  as 
the  one  we’ve  been  discussing  and 
see  if  the  reasons  for  its  failure  aren’t 
apparent. 

My  first  reaction  to  such  a  band  is 
to  wish  to  move  to  the  rear  of  the 
auditorium  as  quickly  as  I  can.  The 
inference  here  is  quite  plain;  the  band 
is  playing  much  too  loudly.  This  band 
started  its  opening  march  with  a 
tremendous  crash  of  sound,  (the  in¬ 
troduction  is  marked  ft  you  know), 
then  it  continued  the  first  strain  at 
about  the  same  volume.  The  second 
strain  was  played  still  more  loudly, 
for  the  music  is  marked  with  one  f  in 
the  first  strain  and  two  in  the  second. 
This  band  overlooked  the  contrasts 
marked  in  the  second  strain  and  con¬ 
tinued  it  ff  all  the  way.  Finally  it 
reached  the  trio,  which  is  marked  mf 
the  first  time  and  ff  on  the  repeat, 
and  for  a  few  measures  it  actually 
did  play  a  little  more  softly.  Those 
few  measures  were  such  a  relief  that 
they  sounded  almost  good,  but  the 
group  quickly  sneaked  back  to  its 
natural  volume — f.  Then  on  the  re¬ 
peat  they  pulled  out  all  the  stops  in 
order  to  make  the  contrast  for  which 
the  music  asks. 

Later  in  the  program  came  a  place 
where  the  brasses  were  not  playing, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  woodwinds 
were  heard.  Even  though  the  band  was 
much  less  loud  in  this  passage,  the 
music  was  even  more  offensive  to  the 
ears.  The  woodwinds  were  badly  out 
of  tune,  and  they  had  a  strident,  rau¬ 
cous  tone  quality.  They  play  so  loudly 


most  of  the  time,  trying  to  make 
themselves  heard  above  the  brasses, 
that  they  can  play  no  other  way. 

In  another  selection  the  brass  choir 
made  a  real  effort  to  play  softly  for  a 
certain  phrase,  but  they,  too,  were  out 
of  tune.  As  long  as  they  played  loudly 
their  bad  intonation  was  not  too  ap¬ 
parent,  but  the  softer  playing  re¬ 
quired  in  this  section  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  hear 
them  all  rather  than  just  the  few  who 
played  most  loudly,  and  made  their 
poor  intonation  readily  apparent.  Two 
other  problems  of  nearly  all  bands 
were  revealed  in  this  program.  They 
are,  of  course,  bad  intonation  and 
poor  tone  quality. 

Having  located  the  problems  we 
may  now  hope  to  be  able  to  find  a 
solution  for  each  one.  First,  the  band 
was  playing  much  too  loudly.  The 
remedy  is  simple,  teach  them  to  play 
softly.  “More  softly’’  is  not  enough, 
for  a  good  band  plays  so  softly  that 
even  during  its  loudest  passages  every 
individual  in  the  organization  can  be 
heard.  When  the  band  consistently 
plays  so  softly  that  the  director  can 
always  hear  the  weakest  third  clari¬ 
netist,  it  is  ready  to  take  the  next 
step,  to  attempt  to  solve  the  next 
problem. 

To  improve  the  intonation  of  any 
ensemble,  thoroughly  tuning  up  is 
only  the  primary  consideration.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  band  we  are  discussing  tuned 
up  carefully  before  its  concert,  but  it 
still  played  badl^  out  of  tune.  We  all 
know  that  a  poor  instrument  can  not 
be  played  in  tune,  but  we  may  as¬ 
sume  that  this  band  was  using  good 
instruments.  The  difficulty  then  could 
come  from  one  other  source  only,  the 
students’  ears  were  not  acute  enough; 
they  could  not  hear  sufficiently  well 
to  play  in  tune. 

Most  teachers  assume  that  their 
students  know  how  to  hear  musically. 
They  teach  rhythm  and  technique, 
but  often  do  not  realize  they  must 
also  teach  intonation.  Once  we  decide 
that  intonation  needs  to  be  taught, 
the  worst  of  the  problem  is  behind  us, 
for  the  actual  teaching  is  easy.  Now 
that  our  band  plays  softly  enough 
that  the  youngsters  are  able  to  hear 
each  other,  we  must  teach  them  to 
listen  carefully  to  what  they  are 
hearing.  Each  individual  must  be 
taught  to  listen  not  only  to  his  own 
instrument,  but  also  to  the  group  as 


a  whole.  To  engender  this  careful  lis-  I 
tening  one  should  use  a  large  number  I 
of  chord  exercises  and  chorales  dur-  ■ 
ing  the  tuning  up  process  each  day,  I 
and  point  out  to  the  band  the  chords  ■ 
that  are  well  in  tune.  When  the  group  f 
discovers  the  satisfying  soimd  of  well  F 
tuned  chords  they  will  soon  become 
dissatisfied  with  poor  intonation.  The 
learning  of  this  lesson  is  a  rather 
slow  process,  and  the  director  should 
find  himself  saying  “Listen!”  many 
times  during  each  rehearsal. 

As  this  work  progresses  you  will 
find  many  surprising  things  happen¬ 
ing  to  the  band  and  to  yourself.  As 
the  students  improve  in  their  abilities 
to  hear  what  they  are  playing,  many 
of  their  problems  will  disappear. 
They  will  improve  not  only  their 
intonation,  but  also  their  tone  quality, 
for  poor  tone  quality  is  as  noticeable 
to  the  keen  ear  as  poor  intonation. 
The  instruments  and  sections  in  the 
organization  will  gradually  become 
better  balanced,  and  attacks  and  re¬ 
leases  will  become  more  precise.  As 
the  group  improves  you  will  discover 
that  your  own  ears  were  not  as  acute 
as  you  believed,  for  you  will  hear 
many  sounds  coming  from  your  band 
that  you  have  never  noticed  before. 
You  will  learn  to  hear,  and  be  able  to 
correct  immediately  most  of  their 
mistakes,  without  needing  to  wait 
for  a  section  rehearsal  or  a  private 
lesson  to  make  the  errors  apparent 
to  you.  Most  gratifying  of  all  is  the  j 
fact  that  in  time  it  will  seldom  be  L 
necessary  to  stop  a  rehearsal  in  order  ^ 
to  criticize  the  one  person  who  may 
be  performing  carelessly,  for  he  will  j 
know  that  everyone  in  the  band  can 
hear  him  and  that  everyone  will'  I 
know  who  it  is  that  is  ruining  the  j 
rehearsal.  I 

Remedying  the  second  problem, 
then,  also  provides  the  remedy  for 
the  third  one,  that  of  poor  tone 
quality.  We  find  that  we  have  helped 
the  band  in  many  ways  by  solving 
just  two  problems. 

I  recently  read  an  article  criticizing 
the  soft  playing  and  lack  of  “guts" 
of  many  of  today’s  bands.  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain,  then,  that  many  of  you  have  ' 
disagreed  with  the  basic  tenets  of  this  j 
article.  Taking  the  problem  of  im¬ 
proving  our  bands  in  a  proper  se¬ 
quence  has  made  this  unavoidable.  It 
is  indeed  a  shame  that  another  large 
group  of  bands  has  been  brought  this 
far  along  the  road  to  real  musician- 
ship,  and  allowed  to  stop  at  this  point. 
The  next  step  which  1  propose  will.  I 
think,  bring  us  together  in  our  con-  | 
ceptions  of  the  sound  of  a  fine  band.  [ 

When  the  band  members  have  I 
learned  the  real  meaning  of  “listen”,  [ 
we  must  gradually  rebuild  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  dynamic  contrasts  as 
the  composer  wished  them  to  be 
played.  At  first  the  band  will  be  able  ■ 
to  play  only  a  little  more  loudly  be-  i 
fore  it  again  loses  its  newly  acquired  { 
balance,  intonation,  and  tone  quality.  [ 
(Turn  to  page  48) 
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By  Edwin  W.  Jones 


out — without  launching  a  Congres¬ 
sional  hearing — Jane  had  friends. 
Plenty  of  them. 

And  there  they  sat.  All  33  of  ’em. 
Eyes  lowered,  lips  down. 

“What’s  wrong?”  I  asked,  feeling 
by  head-support  redden.  (Do  you 
like  these  post-mortem  critiques?  I 
don’t  either.) 

Finally  one  girl  leaned  forward  in 
her  chair.  “You  dropped  Jane  from 


You  lift  your  baton.  You  suddenly 
realize  tension  is  thick  in  your  girls’ 
glee  club  room.  You  disregard  it.  You 
bring  your  baton  down.  What  hap¬ 
pens?  Nothing.  You  feel  a  slight  an¬ 
noyance.  You  raise  the  baton  again. 
“Okay,”  you  say  your  voice  showing 
a  trace  of  anger,  “let’s  sing.  That’s 
what  we’re  here  for.” 

But  they  don’t  sing.  You  look  at  the 
sullen  faces.  You  realize  something  is 
wrong.  You  realize  something  else — 
you’re  on  the  spot!  And  the  district 
festival  is  one  week  away.  .  .  . 

You’ve  worked  and  worked  for  this 
festival.  Your  “superiors”  expect  you 
to  bring  back  a  “one.”  But  how  can 
you  do  it  with  a  MUTINY  on  your 
hands? 

“I  never  heard  of  a  mutiny  in  a 
girls’  glee  club,”  some  one  is  apt  to 
say.  You  may  not  have  heard  of  such 
a  mutiny  but  they  happen  occasion¬ 
ally.  I  had  one. 

Fifteen  years  of  teaching  lay  be¬ 
hind  me  when  my  girls’  glee  club 
mutinied — refused  to  sing.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  wasn’t  a  pleasant  experience. 
It  may  happen  to  you  sometime  and 
if  it  does,  it  will  call  for  a  bit  of  di¬ 
plomacy — especially  if  your  contest 
is  breathing  down  your  neck. 

“I'd  like  to  see  a  bunch  of  girls 
mutiny  under  me,”  James  E.  said  de¬ 
fiantly.  “They’d  get  the  worst  tongue 
lashing  of  their  young  lives.” 

Is  a  tongue  lashing  the  answer? 

“What  did  you  do?”  Dave  A.,  a 
young  vocal  teacher  asked  me.  “Did 
you  do  like  a  woman  music  teacher  I 
once  knew — when  she  lost  control  of 
her  glee  club?” 

"How  was  that?” 

He  smiled.  “She  slumped  down  be¬ 
fore  her  desk  and  sobbed.” 

“I  didn’t  sob,”  I  said.  “But  it  did 
upset  me.” 

Cause  for  this  mutiny?  A  girl’s 
feelings  had  been  hurt.  Let’s  call  her 
Jane.  Jane  was  well-behaved.  You 
know,  one  of  those  stolid  girls  who 
really  do  not  have  “push”  enough  to 
be  bad.  (She  might  not  have  strayed 
from  home  but  she  did  stray  from 
pitch.)  1  felt  sure — without  probing 
—she  was  a  bit  lazy.  But  this  I  found 


the  girls.  “I  was  wrong.  I  shouldn’t 
have  waited  so  long  to  tell  Jane  she 
couldn’t  make  the  group.  She  can 
come  back  tomorrow.” 

How  did  my  girls  react?  They  clap¬ 
ped  vociferously.  “Let’s  sing,”  one 
called  out.  “I’m  in  the  mood,  now — ” 

You  should  have  heard  them.  The 
reaction  was  beautiful.  I  reveled  in 
their  cooperation. 

Do  you  as  a  director  sometimes 
drive  so  hard  that  you  lose  sight  of 
the  human  things — so  little  to  you,  in 
your  quest  for  perfection;  so  big  to 
your  youngsters?  Can  you  and  I 
handle  our  social  and  day-to-day  re¬ 
lations  with  our  young  musicians  in  a 
way  that  will  give  us  a  maximum  of 
cooperation  and  a  minimum  of 
“mutinies?” 

You  will  read  here  some  planks 
(hewed  from  many  forests)  to  help 
build  your  bridge  leading  to  that 
pleasant  valley  called  “mutual  good 
will.” 

1.  Improve  Your  Knonledge 
of  the  Voral  Art. 

Your  youngsters  like  to  feel  that 
you  are  apt.  That  you  know  vocal  art 
and  its  problems.  “Mr.  Talbott  is 
hard  to  understand,  as  a  person,” 
Sue,  a  16  year  old  soprano  once  told 
me.  “But  he  really  knows  his  vocal.” 
Result?  Sue  and  her  friends  are 
going  to  have  some  respect  for  Mr. 
Talbott.  They  will  be  in  a  receptive 
frame  of  mind  because  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  possessed  by  their  instructor. 

Bacon  said,  “Knowledge  is  power.” 
How  do  you  and  I  secure  or  improve 
our  knowledge?  Listen  to  Dr.  San¬ 
ders.  “Some  of  you  baton  wavers 
amaze  me,”  he  said  at  a  clinic  a  few* 
years  ago.  “You  tell  me  you  feel  a 
need  to  know  more  about  the  voice 
but  many  of  you  do  not  realize  how 
much  you  could  improve  your  vocal 
knowledge  by  simply  taking  lessons 
from  a  first-rate  vocal  teacher.” 

You  should  read  books  on  the  voice. 
Books  by  those  who  have  passed  on. 
Books  by  directors  who  are  active  in 
the  field.  Nearly  all  these  men  have 
made  at  least  one  unique  contribution 
to  our  vocational  knowledge.  Sub- 
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Edwin  W.  Jones 


glee  club  and  the  contest  is  only  a 
week  away.  You  didn’t  treat  her  fair. 
Why  wait  until  the  last  minute?  She’s 
got  a  brand-new  dress  to  wear  and 
everything — ” 

I  realized  then  I  was  a  big-time 
oaf,  a  real  stinker.  To  be  mean  to  a 
sweet  girl,  who  had  just  purchased 
a  dress  to  help  my  glee  club  impress 
the  judges,  was  showing  me  up  as 
I  was — a  first-string  cad. 

Was  I  wrong?  Sure  I  was.  Why 
didn’t  I  discourage  Jane’s  member¬ 
ship  in  glee  club  early  in  the  year? 
That’s  what  I  should  have  done. 
“Okay,  I  see  your  point,”  I  then  told 
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scribe  to  magazines  that  pertain  to 
school  music.  (File  those  articles 
that  are  especially  pertinent.)  “I’ve 
been  teaching  choir  for  25  years,”  one 
wise  director  told  me,  “and  I’ve  kept 
articles  clipped  from  school  music 
magazines  every  one  of  those  25 
years.” 


“So  that’s  the  way  you  get  all  those 
‘one’  ratings  with  your  vocal  en¬ 
sembles?”  I  asked  him.  “When  you 
hit  a  vocal  snag  you  dust  off  your 
clippings?” 

He  grinned.  “Those  clippings  don’t 
hurt,  son,”  he  said. 

(Turn  to  page  58) 


By  Walter 

Thr  Enttemblr  (Small) 

Even  though  some  choral  directors 
may  have  considered  the  idea  more 
than  once,  I  have  yet  to  see  one  of 
them  conduct  his  group  with  a  base¬ 
ball  bat.  Nor  have  I  ever  witnessed 
a  choir  or  glee  club  clobber  on  stage 
in  choir  gown  and  cleated  football 
shoes. 

Can  you  imagine  a  bull  in  a  china 
closet?  A  Mack  truck  pacing  the 
famous  Indianapolis  Speedway  race? 
Writing  a  letter  with  a  calcamine 
brush?  A  gold  lame  tuxedo?  (except 
for  you  know  who!).  Sounds  like  a 
crazy  mixed  up  world,  doesn’t  it,  but 
such  grotesque  mental  pictures  come 
mighty  close  to  the  sensations  1  get 
at  many  a  music  contest.  Especially 
when  I  am  hearing  small  vocal  en¬ 
sembles  and  solos. 

If  you  have  ever  heard  a  girls  trio 
trying  to  sing  Schubert’s  “Die  Grosse 
Alleluia,”  or  a  mixed  quartet  per¬ 
form  Lewendowsky’s  “Psalm  150” 
you  will  probably  know  what  I  mean. 
There  are  some  pieces  that  small 
vocal  ensembles  just  shouldn’t  at¬ 
tempt,  and  yet,  too  often  we  get  in¬ 
volved  with  one  of  these  “misfits” 
by  not  thinking  in  terms  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  performing  group. 

Ensembles  can  make  just  so  much 
noise,  and  any  effort  to  exceed  that 
dynamic  level,  especially  because  of 
the  bigness  inherent  in  the  music, 
winds  up  an  unhappy  experience  for 
everyone  concerned.  There  are  choral 
pieces  that  need  a  mass  of  sound  to 
make  them  convincing,  and  these 
pieces  have  no  place  in  the  reper¬ 
toire  of  the  small  vocal  group. 

The  octavos  reviewed  this  month 
are  particularly  recommended  for  the 
smaller  ensemble.  This  doesn’t  mean 
that  they  cannot  be  performed  by  a 
full  chorus,  but  the  very  nature  of 
these  compositions  make  them  espe¬ 
cially  suitable  for  the  smaller  group. 
You’ll  find  some  new  and  some  old, 
but  no  greyhound  busses  in  the  din¬ 
ing  room,  here. 

MIXED  VOICES 

1.  A  LONELY  BOAT  DRIFTS 
SLOWLY  (Dae  Sehifliein),  SATB,  by 


A.  Rodby 


S«fld  all  auMtlon,  on  Choral  Music  and 
tnehniquas  dIrKf  to  Waltar  A.  Kodby,  402 
Onnido  St.,  JoliM,  Illinois. 


Robert  Schumann,  Opun  146,  No.  5, 
Edited  by  Jan  Meyerowitz,  Publinhed 
by  Broude  Brothers,  New  York.  20(. 

This  lovely  choral  piece,  one  of 
Robert  Schumann’s  last  compositions, 
comes  from  a  group  of  ten  Roma  men 
und  Balladen  for  chorus.  Practically 
never  heard  in  this  country,  it  is  now 
available  in  a  brand  new,  well  edited, 
and  splendidly  singable  translation 
by  the  scholarly  Broude  Brothers 
publishing  house.  The  original  was 
written  with  accompaning  flute  and 
horn  occasionally  doubling  the  vocal 
line,  but  may  readily  be  performed 
a  cappella.  However,  a  short  ten 
measure  soprano  solo  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  using  this  number  for 
a  mixed  quartet. 

If  you  want  eloquent  beauty  in  the 
phrase  line,  stunning  simplicity  in  | 
the  part  writing,  the  magic  of  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  touch  then  you  need  not  look 
any  farther.  It  will  make  a  super 
selection  for  that  mixed  octette,  and 
certainly  ought  to  shiver  the  toughest 
judge’s  timbers. 

2.  NEIGHBORS'  CHORES,  SATB 
with  accompaniment,  by  Jacques  Of¬ 
fenbach,  publiithed  by  Broude  Broth¬ 
ers,  New  York.  30(. 

This  gay,  exciting  chorus  comes 
from  the  comic  opera  La  jolie  Par- 
fumeuse,  and  is  so  typical  of  the 
brilliant  style  of  the  famous  French 
composer. 

For  a  real  change  of  pace,  or  for 
an  all  around  curtain  closer,  either 
your  chorus  or  madrigal  group  will 
love  this  sparkling  two  minute  mu¬ 
sical  bonbon. 

By  the  way,  for  those  of  you  who 
do  not  know  about  Broude  Brothers, 

I  suggest  that  you  send  for  their 
choral  catalog.  I  doubt  if  you  will 
get  free  examination  copies,  but  the 
whole  library  is  exciting  enough  to 
merit  a  good,  long  look. 

The  address  is  Broude  Brothers, 
56  West  45th  Street,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y.  A  post  card  will  get  you  on  the 
mailing  list,  and  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  take  it  from  there. 
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3.  IF  THOU  ART  SLEEPING, 
maiden,  SATB  a  rappella,  by  Phil¬ 
lip  (.ortion.  Ortavo  No.  1093,  pub- 
Hchftl  by  Elkan-Vogel  Co.  22<. 

A  swift,  easy,  singable  number 
well  suited  for  a  mixed  quartet.  The 
soprano  and  alto  go  along  in  thirds 
practically  throughout  the  whole  com¬ 
position,  while  tenor  and  bass  provide 
a  sometimes  interesting  counterline. 
Thi.'^  is  not  earth  shaking  music,  but 
for  a  nice  contrast  you  certainly 
could  do  worse. 

4.  CHILI.UN  COME  ON  HOME, 
SATB  arrompanied  or  a  rappella,  by 
Noble  (jiin.  Ortavo  No.  43227,  puln 
lithrd  bv  Ravmond  A.  Hoffman  Co. 
20c. 

A  rearrangement  for  4  voices  of 
Noble  Cain’s  first  published  choral 
number,  this  splendid  spiritual  ought 
to  make  the  rounds  in  a  hurry.  Mr. 
Cain  is  a  top  notch  craftsman,  and 
he  certainly  will  not  disappoint  any¬ 
one  with  this  new  issue. 

Your  quartet,  octet,  choir,  or  just 
about  any  combination  will  make  this 
arrangement  sound  in  a  hurry.  “Chil- 
lun”  is  tried  and  true  material. 

WOMEN’S  VOICES 

1.  FA  LA  NANA  BAMBiN,  SSA  ar- 
companied,  by  Ceni  Sadero,  arranged 
by  Deem*  Taylor.  Octavo  No.  NY  489, 
publiithed  by  G.  Ricordi  &  Co.  20c. 

Here  is  one  of  the  lovliest  lullabys 
for  your  girls  trio  or  sextet  that  I 
know.  An  oldtimer  (1925)  that  I 
have  yet  to  hear  at  a  music  contest, 
any  group  of  girls  should  do  this  one 
well.  The  arrangement  is  as  simple 
as  the  beautiful  melody.  The  text 
'f  includes  a  translation  (Rock-a-bye 

(Baby  Mine),  but  by  all  means  sing 
it  in  the  original  Italian. 

2.  WHITHER,  GENTLE  SOUL? 

I  SSA  arrompanied,  by  (3aude  DebusHy, 

I  arranged  by  W  illiam  HartMhorn.  Oc¬ 
tavo  No.  2-R32-6,  published  by  Rem¬ 
irk  Music  Corp.  18^. 

Another  arrangement  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Debussy  “Romance,”  and  well 
done  enough  to  match  the  fine  Kent 
Gannett  arrangement,  also  for  SSA, 

I  put  out  by  Ditson.  This  one  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  little  easier  to  manage  for  the 
less  experienced  singer,  but  the  soft, 
world-through-a-cheese  cloth  qual¬ 
ity  has  been  captured,  and  should  re¬ 
sult  in  an  excellent  number  added 
to  the  sextet’s  repertoire. 

The  parts  divide  only  in  one  spot, 
the  partwriting  musical,  and  the  end¬ 
ing  simplicity  itself.  Accompaniment 
easy,  providing  your  accompanist 
knows  how  to  pedal. 

3.  BALLOONS  IN  THE  SNOW,  SSA 
arcumpanird.  by  Jeanne  Boyd.  Oc¬ 
tavo  No.  .3023,  published  by  H.  T. 
Fii/.Kimons  Co.  15<. 

Just  as  “Dancing  Raindrops”  (see 
Choral  I  olio,  May  1954)  is  based 

I  practically  throughout  on  a  major 
seventh  chord,  this  composition  is 
developed  out  of  an  augmented  chord. 
Miss  Boyd  has  done  a  fine  job  on 


this  swift  moving  bit  of  snowflake 
music,  and  if  your  girls  can  sing  an 
augmented  chord  (not  so  easy  as  you 
might  think),  they  ought  to  do  well 
with  this  one.  The  accompaniment 
and  the  poem  are  also  the  composer’s. 
For  a  striking,  showy  piece,  this  will 
make  quite  a  flurry.  (Snow,  that  is.) 

4.  DUTCH  DOLLS,  SSA  >iccom- 
panicd,  by  Mav  Ostlere,  arranged  by 
C.  J.  Hettch.  Octavo  No.  2-R3211, 
published  by  Remick  Music  (^orp.  20c. 

This  cute,  little  patter  song  tells 
the  story  about  some  Dutch  dolls  that 
“sailed  away  from  happy  Holland 
just  to  see  what  they  could  find.” 
The  adventure  of  these  melancholy 
dollies  make  a  delightful  encore  for 
any  program,  or  for  that  matter,  a 
nice  second  number  for  the  coming 
music  contest.  While  the  arrangement 
is  not  difficult,  you  will  need  sure 
throated  singers  to  whip  through  the 
words  at  the  allegretto  giocoso  tempo 
indicated.  Piano  accompaniment  is 
easy. 

MEN’S  VOICES 

1.  HEE-HAW,  TTBB  unaccom¬ 
panied,  by  W'.  B.  Olds.  Octavo  No. 
.3036,  published  by  Hall  McCrearv. 
18<. 

A  humorous  little  piece  that  a 
boys’  quartet  or  a  young  glee  club 
ought  to  do  with  lots  of  enthusiasm 
and  polish.  The  ranges  are  well  with¬ 
in  the  ability  of  young  voices,  and 
that  is  probably  the  reason  why  so 


many  boys  groups  perform  it. 

This  composition  has  been  around 
since  1947,  and  I  have  heard  it  often 
enough  to  know  it  is  sure-fire  stuff, 

2.  I  WISH  1  WERE  SINGLE  AGAIN, 
Tl'BB  unaccompanied.  Early  Minstrel 
Song  arranged  by  Tom  Scott.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Shawnee  Press.  20<. 

Tom  Scott  is  a  former  Waring  Glee 
Club  man,  and  has  learned  his  ar¬ 
ranging  lessons  well.  In  this  early 
American  show  tune,  he  has  com¬ 
bined  the  humorous  aspects  of  the 
song  right  in  the  vocal  lines.  Hum¬ 
ming  accompaniments  with  the  low 
bass  on  the  melody  always  gets  a 
tickle  or  two.  The  boys  will  enjoy 
every  note  of  this  one.  Not  new,  but 
nice. 

3.  LET  ME  WANDER  NOT  UN- 
SEEN,  TTBB,  by  George  Fredrick 
Handel,  arranged  by  Wayne  Howorth. 
Ortavo  No.  41602,  published  by  Ray¬ 
mond  A.  Hoffman.  15<. 

One  of  Mr.  Howorths  early  ar¬ 
rangements  that  makes  lovely  music 
for  a  male  quartet.  This  arrangement 
may  be  used  with  accompaniment, 
or  the  piano  interlude  may  be  omit¬ 
ted  for  an  effective  a  cappella  num¬ 
ber.  The  top  tenor  part  requires  a 
high  G  only  twice,  and  the  general 
voice  range  for  all  parts  are  well 
within  the  ability  of  high  school  boys. 

Next  month,  programing  popular 
music  and  show  tunes. 


W.  R. 


The  End 
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COMPACT  STORAGE 


;D  WARING  MUSIC  WORKSHOP,  Dslowar*  Wolsr  Cop,  Pa. 

AOd  ^PrefMsional  App^aranc*" 
for  Orofrtor  Awdiooco  Appoal 

Your  Choral  Group  will  “Look  Better"  and  it  will 
“Perform  Better"  wilh  the  semi-circular  stepped-up 
stand  arrangement  because,  there  is  better  coordina¬ 
tion  between  director  and  singers. 

MITCHELL  CHORAL  STANDS  hove  strong,  plywood 
tops  and  rigid,  tubular  steel  folding  legs.  Stands 
ore  mode  with  18"  wide  tops  for  standing  groups, 
36"  wide  tops  for  seated  groups.  Available  in  I,  2, 
3,  or  4  elevations  in  heights  of  8",  16",  24"  ond 
32".  Units  ond  sections  clomp  securely  together  for 
utmost  safety  and  maximum  weight  capacity. 

Write  for  detailed  informatiort 

MIYCHiLL  MFC.  CO. 

2754  S.  34th  Street,  Milwaukee  46,  Wis. 
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By  Ted  Blevins 
Teenage  Reporter 
Ilagerslown,  Indiana 


This  letter  is  to  introduce  you  to 
the  Music  Department  of  Hagerstown 
High  School.  My  name  is  Ted  Blev¬ 
ins,  I  am  a  Junior  in  High  School 
here. 

Our  director,  Mr.  Wes  Humphrey, 
came  here  three  years  ago  and  since 
that  time  has  built  the  department 
into  quite  a  large  organization.  He 
attended  Indiana  University  and  was 
drum  major  of  the  Marching  Hundred 
during  the  years  that  Daniel  L.  Mar¬ 
tino  was  Director  of  Bands  at  lU. 

Three  years  ago  there  were  22 
members  in  the  band.  Now  we  have 
increased  that  number  to  60.  The 
population  of  our  town  is  around 
2000.  The  enrollment  in  school  is  400. 
At  present  we  have  a  band  uniform 
situation.  We  have  40  gray  and  gold 
uniforms  and  60  players.  During  the 
past  year  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Jaycees  has  been  selling  theater  tick¬ 
ets  to  help  raise  funds.  They  have 
raised  $600  up  to  this  present  time. 
We  need  about  $1700.  We  have  ac¬ 
cepted  a  proposal  to  contemplate  the 
shortage.  We  are  buying  20  new  uni¬ 
forms  like  we  now  have.  Also  we  are 
adding  to  that  purple  West  Point 
cross  belts,  purple  plumes,  a  shoulder 
patch,  citation  cords,  and  purple 
spats.  Our  school  colors  are  purple 
and  gold. 

The  band  is  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions.  The  Marching  Band,  which  per¬ 
forms  at  football  and  basketball 
games,  parades,  and  other  social 
events.  Recently  we  marched  for  the 
Millville  (Ind.)  Centennial.  The  Con¬ 
cert  Band  combines  with  the  Chorus 
and  puts  on  an  annual  Spring  Con¬ 
cert.  Last  year  we  received  a  first 
division  rating  at  Band  Contest.  We 
play  summer  concerts  on  the  post 
office  Mall  and  perform  for  school 
events. 

Other  musical  groups  include  the 
chorus,  dance  band,  jug  band,  which 
makes  music  by  blowing  into  jugs 
and  bottles  with  different  pitches, 
brass  choir,  drill  squad,  and  male 
quartet.  We  are  also  buying  a  school 
flag  for  the  band.  I  will  send  you 
a  picture  of  our  band  in  a  few  weeks. 


I  play  first  trombone  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  other  musical  groups. 
My  ambitions  are  to  have  an  outfit 
similar  to  the  one  we  now  have. 


I  bet  you  get  those  new  uniforms 
before  you  can  count  to  ten.  With  a 
wonderful  group  such  as  yours  be¬ 
hind  you,  you  can’t  miss.  Sounds  like 
your  music  department  has  every¬ 
thing.  Write  and  tell  us  all  about 
everything.  .  .  .  JL. 


Th«  SM  camera  was  on  hand  to  catch 
Dr.  Wm.  D.  Revelli  ( I )  chatting  with 
Floyd  Zorbock  (c),  former  U.  of  h4ich- 
igan  drum  major,  and  Editor  of  our 
famous  "Drum  Major  Workshop."  On 
the  extreme  right  is  Mr.  Sweet,  Zar- 
bock's  former  High  School  Director. 
The  occasion  was  the  U.  of  Michigan 
Band  show  at  the  Wheaton,  Illinois, 
H.  S.  football  game  on  October  15th. 
The  following  day  the  band  performed 
at  the  Northwestern-Michigan  game. 


JC,, 


■Ea  nJ  PefeLratei 

i  30tli 


Back  in  March  1924  the  American 
Legion  Post  No.  29  in  Lenoir,  North 
Carolina,  donated  a  set  of  band  in¬ 
struments  to  their  high  school  and 
suggested  the  formation  of  a  high 
school  band.  Catain  James  C.  Harper, 
a  member  of  the  Legion  Post,  was 
loaned  to  the  high  school  to  start  the 
band  off  and  teach  it  until  the  school 
could  get  a  man.  The  band  was 
launched  with  thirty-two  instru¬ 
ments.  From  that  far  off  beginning 
has  come  one  of  the  well  known 
school  bands  of  America  and  it  has 
been  operating  steadily  ever  since 
and  is  better  today  than  ever. 

On  March  Sth,  the  Lenoir  High 
School  Band  gave  a  concert  to  cele¬ 


brate  its  30th  Anniversary.  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  L.  Stewart  of  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
happened  to  be  passing  through 
Lenoir  on  his  way  from  New  York 
to  Florida  and  decided  to  stop  and 
have  a  peek  at  Lenoir’s  famous  band 
buliding.  He  saw  the  building  al¬ 
right,  but  the  band  also  saw  him  and 
pressed  him  into  service  as  a  guest 
conductor  in  its  Anniversary  concert. 

Incidentally  Lenoir  High  School 
never  “got  a  man”.  They  just  held 
on  to  the  man  they  had  and  Captain 
James  C.  Harper  is  still  there  after 
thirty  years  of  conducting  the  Lenoir 
band. 

The  concert  itself  drew  a  large 
audience  including  many  nearby 
bands  and  their  directors. 

That’s  quite  a  history  Lenoir.  A 
very  interesting  one.  Congratulation 
on  your  30th  anniversary.  May  you 
continue  to  have  your  success  for  30 
more  years.  .  .  .  Judy  Lee 


The  School  . 
Musician's  Creed 

As  a  school  musician  I  will  always 
Be  punctual  in  all  my  engagements 
Cultivate  my  known  musical  abilities  j 
Do  a  good  job  for  my  musical  director 
Encourage  others  to  be  active  in 
music 

Find  the  kind  of  music  I  enjoy  most 
Give  all  I  have  to  every  part  I  take 
Harmonize  my  living  with  my  music 
Intelligently  practise  my  assignments 
Justify  the  faith  of  my  parents  in  me 
Keep  my  instrument  in  good  condition 
Live  in  harmony  with  all  my  asso¬ 
ciates 

Memorize  each  score  to  real  perfec¬ 
tion 

Never  give  forth  music  that  lac'.« 
feeling 

Observe  technique,  harmony,  and  tone 
Practise  until  I  become  exceptional 
Quietly  become  one  of  any  group  1 
join 

Revere  music  as  the  universal  lan¬ 
guage 

Set  aside  some  time  each  day  to 
music 

Try  my  best  to  win  any  contest  I 
enter 

Undertake  new  instruments  if  tal¬ 
ented 

Vary  my  repertoire  as  conditions  per¬ 
mit 

Work  at  music  without  neglecting 
studies 

’Xpect  to  find  companionship  in  my 
music 

You’ll  be  a  better  school  musician  by 
Zealously  living  up  to  these  precepts 


ered  each  month  regardless  of  the 
month  they  were  entered.  Remember 
too,  that  the  “Honor  School  Musician 
of  the  Year”  will  be  chosen  from  the 
nine  previous  monthly  winners  and 
will  be  announced  in  the  June  1955 
issue.  .  .  Judy  Lee. 


The  HONOR  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  of  the  Month 


Each  month  a  Superintendent  and  three  teachers  assist  the  editorial  staff 
in  selecting  "The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Of  The  Month.”  Any  school  organ¬ 
ization,  community,  or  individual  may  submit  as  many  candidates  as  often  as 
they  desire.  The  HONOR  S(^CK)L  MUSICIAN  is  selected  on  the  basis  of 
musical  accomplishment,  academic  rating,  personality,  and  student  popularity. 
Instrumentalists  and  vocalists  are  rated  the  same.  Submit  a  glossy  print  photo¬ 
graph  together  with  ISO  to  250  word  article  on  why  you  feel  your  candidate 
should  be  selected  as  the  nation’s  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  OF  THE  MONTH.  All 
photographs  submitted  will  become  the  property  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
and  will  not  be  returned. 


By  Musette  L.  Bell 
Teenage  Reporter 
Central  High  School 
Sturgis,  Michigan 


The  “Honor  School  Musician  of 
the  Month”  for  January  is  Janice 
Wanamaker  of  Stockton,  Kansas. 
Janice  was  selected  by  her  fellow 
school  musicians  of  the  Stockton  High 
School  as  a  fitting  candidate  for  this 
national  honor.  Following  is  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Janice,  submitted  by 
Mary  Margaret  Scribner,  Band  Re¬ 
porter,  which  assisted  the  judges  in 
making  their  selection  for  January: 

“Meet  Janice  Wanamaker,  our  en¬ 
try  for  the  Honor  School  Musician  of 
the  month.  We  do  not  believe  Janice 
can  be  topped  when  it  comes  to  mu¬ 
sical,  scholastic,  social,  and  spiritual 
achievements. 

Eleven  and  a  half  years  ago  Jan, 
as  her  classmates  call  her,  sat  through 
her  first  piano  lesson  and  has  steadily 
progressed  until  she  now  has  a  list 
of  more  than  20  piano  solos  in  her 
repertoire.  She  is  or  has  been  the 
regular  accompanist  for  the  local 
chapter. of  Rotary  International,  the 
high  school  swing  band,  glee  club, 
mixed  chorus,  cornet  trio,  girls’  vocal 
trio,  instrumental  soloists,  vocal  so¬ 
los.  and  church  choirs. 

As  a  star  band  member  she  plays 
in  pep,  concert,  and  marching  bands. 
First  flute  is  her  specialty,  but  her 
talents  are  not  limited  to  the  flute. 
She  also  plays  the  tenor  sax  and  the 
bass  drum  and  was  chosen  this  year 
as  student  director  for  the  bands. 
The  woodwind  quintet  is  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  busy  schedule.  Out  of 
600  musicians  at  the  High  Plains 
Music  Camp  last  summer  Janice  made 
the  red  Band,  which  is  second  high¬ 
est  of  four  bands.  This,  too,  was  a 
great  honor. 

But  with  all  the  band  activities, 
she  has  not  neglected  vocal  music. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Girls’  Trio 
her  freshman  year,  the  Nonette  her 
sophomore  year,  is  a  member  of  the 
girls’  sextette  this  year,  and  has  still 
found  time  to  sing  in  mixed  chorus 
and  girls’  glee  club  every  year. 

School  organizations  such  as  pep 
club,  F.  H.  A.  and  Kayettes  also  re¬ 
ceive  full  attention.  For  three  years 
she  was  on  the  Kayette  Council,  last 
year  as  parlimentarian  and  this  year 
as  secretary  of  the  Kayettes. 

With  all  of  these  activities  she  has 
still  achieved  top  scholastic  honors. 
Jan  has  been  on  the  honor  roll  every 
six  weeks  since  she  was  a  Freshman, 
which  amounts  to  19  out  of  19  times. 
Miscellaneous  accomplishments  in¬ 
clude  a  part  in  a  one  act  play,  and 


The  Sturgis  High  School  band  un¬ 
der  the  splendid  direction  of  Robert 
S.  Welty  and  Stanley  Laws,  drum 
major  launched  its  1954  marching 
season  with  an  appearance  between 
the  half  of  the  Sturgis-Bronson  foot¬ 
ball  game.  The  theme  for  this  show 
indicated  the  ending  of  summer  and 
the  beginning  of  school.  The  54  piece 
band  and  drum  major  made  forma¬ 
tions  that  included  a  sailboat,  a  base¬ 
ball  diamond,  and  a  wishing  well, 
signifying  the  summer  activities  the 
students  indulged  in.  The  other  for¬ 
mations  were  a  school  house,  the 
3  R’s  for  reading,  riting  and  rhythm, 
and  the  initials  of  our  new  coach  in 
a  salute  to  his  success. 

Our  next  show  was  a  Liberace 
mood  which  all  of  the  enthusiastic 
crowd  found  very  entertaining.  Some 
of  the  formations  depicting  this  fa¬ 
mous  man  were  a  television  set,  a 
face  (eyes  and  mouth),  a  grand  pi¬ 
ano.  and  a  violin. 

The  band  used  a  Rain  show  for 
the  annual  District  Marching  Contest 
in  Three  Rivers.  With  the  help  of 
good  ol’  Mother  Nature  the  band 
walked  off  with  top  honors  for  the 
tenth  consecutive  year.  As  the  forma¬ 
tions  of  a  bolt  of  lightning  and  um¬ 
brella  were  made,  the  Heavens  open¬ 
ed  and  the  rain  poured  down.  Then 
as  the  band  made  a  rainbow  it 
stopped  just  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
started.  The  Sturgenians  received  a 
first  from  all  four  judges. 

Other  shows  are  being  worked  on 
by  the  band  staff,  a  combination  of 
Captain,  Lieutenant,  2  Reporters,  Li¬ 
brarian,  Class  representatives,  and 
the  student  in  charge  of  our  scrap¬ 
book. 

The  scrapbook,  I  should  add,  is 
starting  its  fourth  successful  year  in 
Sturgis.  We  have  compiled  in  one 
enormous  book,  the  activities  of  the 
band  from  year  to  year.  The  theme 
will  change  yearly  but  will  still  carry 
an  accurate  account  of  the  Band’s 
(Turn  to  page  65) 


Janice  Wanamaker 
Stockton,  Kansas 

'Honor  School  Musician  of  the  Month' 
January  I95S 


a  musical  operetta.  She  is  also  music 
reporter  on  the  newly  organized 
school  paper  and  business  manager 
of  the  school  annual. 

Janice  is  a  member  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  and  is  in  the  middle  of 
all  the  activities.  This  year  she  is 
president  of  the  Methodist  Youth 
Fellowship,  sings  in  the  youth  choir, 
has  been  an  officer  in  the  sub-dis¬ 
trict  MYF  for  two  years.  At  a  large 
MYF  summer  camp  she* was  elected 
president  of  the  all-campus  student 
council. 

Janice’s  future  plans  have  already 
been  made,  too.  She  is  planning  to 
take  music  education  at  Fort  Hays 
Kansas  State  College  next  fall. 

Now  you  have  seen  our  ideal  mu¬ 
sician.  We  all  think  she  is  won¬ 
derful.” 

Gee  gang.  .  .  I  really  believe  Janice 
was  a  terrific  selection  for  the  Jan¬ 
uary  “Honor  School  Musician  of 
the  Month.”  Golly  .  .  .  did  you  notice 
how  many  instruments  she  plays  .  .  . 
all  of  the  organizations  she  leads, 
and  the  top  grades' she  has  received. 
We  all  join  together  in  congratulat¬ 
ing  you  Janice  and  know  that  you 
have  a  brilliant  and  successful  future 
ahead  of  you. 

Now  .  .  .  do  you  Teen-Ager’s  have 
any  boy  or  girl  in  your  school  that 
you  feel  is  eligible  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  “Honor  School  Musician  of 
the  Month?”  If  you  have,  just  send 
me  a  photograph  and  a  150  to  250 
word  write-up  on  why  you  feel  your 
candidate  should  be  selected.  Re¬ 
member,  all  candidates  are  consid- 


Pl»as«  writ*  all  carratpondanc* 
to  m*  at  followt:  Judy  Laa,  e/o 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  4  Eost 
Clinton  St.,  Joliat,  lllinoit. 


By  Kar»m  Macfc 
fen  Pol  Club  Coordhetor 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
4  Salt  Cllmtom  St. 

Jolimt,  lllhoh 

*  *  * 

Hi  Pen  Pallets, 

Did  you  have  a  merry  Christmas? 
I  sure  did.  Well  here  it  is  1955,  time 
sure  does  fly  doesn’t  it? 

Guess  what,  we  have  three  new 
members.  Isn’t  that  swell?  I’m  mighty 
proud  of  you  kids.  The  new  members 
wrote  these  letters  to  me  and  are 
anxious  to  correspond  with  others: 
“Dear  Karen. 

Since  you  are  head  of  the  Pen 
Pal  column  you  are  just  the  one  I 
want  to  see.  I  like  your  ideas  of  Pen 
Pal  musicians  and  would  appreciate 
it,  if  you  would  admit  me  to  become 
one  of  them. 

I  am  a  fellow  who  plays  an  accor¬ 
dion  (a  fine  instrument)  and  also  a 
bit  of  a  singer.  I’ve  been  playing 


accordion  for  four  years,  and  I  al¬ 
ways  find  there  is  something  more 
to  learn  about  it. 

I  am  seventeen  years  old  and  I  at¬ 
tend  Central  Technical  School  up 
here  in  Toronto  Canada.  A  fine  school 
for  the  fellows,  for  we  have  many 
musical  organizations  here,  well  over 
seven  or  eight. 

I  like  to  hear  from  anyone,  guys 
or  gals,  from  over  the  U.  S.  A.  or 
Mexico  or  my  own  country.  I  hope 
maybe  I  can  interest  someone  with 
our  type  of  music  and  back  ground 
of  this  art. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Lawrence  Diachun 
246  Huron  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Canada.” 

Well  Larry  I  hope  that  you  can 
interest  someone  with  your  type  of 
music  and  background  of  music.  I 
know  I  am  willing  to  learn  and  I’m 
sure  the  other  Pen  Pallers  are  too. 
How  about  a  picture  of  you  with  your 
accordion? 

0  0  0 

“Dear  Karen, 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of 
your  Pen  Pal  Club.  The  instruments 
I  play  are  Bass  Viol,  which  I  play  in 
the  school  orchestra  and  the  Brant¬ 
ford  Symphony  Orchestra,  Violin, 
Cello,  and  Cymbals,  which  I  play  in 
the  Telephone  City  Trumpet  Band. 
On  December  5,  1954,  the  Brantford 
Symphony  put  on  its  first  concert  of 


the  season,  and  in  March  the  BCI 
and  VS  puts  on  its  Operetta  ‘Cam  al- 
ite’. 

Yours  truly, 

Peter  Weber 
75  Murray  Street 
Brantford,  Ontario  | 
Canada.”  I 

We  wish  you  all  the  luck  in  your 
Operetta,  Peter.  How  about  a  picture 
of  you  with  your  Bass  Viol?  . 

♦  •  ♦  ^ 

“Dear  Karen, 

I  have  just  finished  reading  your  { 
article  in  the  November  issue  and  I  I 
would  like  to  join  your  club.  I 

J  am  17  years  old,  a  junior  at 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School.  I  am  [ 
a  Bell  Lyre  player  in  the  Maroon  > 
and  Gold  Band.  f 

We  have  a  122  piece  band  of  which  | 
Mr.  J.  L.  Lantz  is  our  director,  and  ; 
Mark  Stubbs  is  the  Drum  Major. 

I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
either  boys  or  girls  in  the  U.  S.  or  i 
any  other  country.  I  will  answer  all  | 
letters  1  receive.  | 

I  have  enjoyed  the  SCHOOL  MU-  I 
SICIAN  for  quite  a  few  years.  I  f 
think  it  is  a  fine  magazine  and  will  i 
continue  to  be  one.  | 

A  few  years  ago  the  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  carried  a  history  and  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  The  Melody  Maids,  directed 
by  Mr.  Lantz  of  which  we  are  very 
proud.  ’ 

Closing  with  hopes  to  hear  from  j 
you.  L 

Betty  Rosenbaum  ] 
3548  15th  Street  1 
Port  Arthur  j 
Texas.” 

I’m  sure  you  are  proud  of  your 
director,  in  fact,  who  wouldn’t  be. 
How  about  a  picture  of  you  with 
your  Bell  Lyre? 

•  •  * 

OUR  HONOBABY  BBESIDENT  WRITES 

Well  kids  hang  on  to  your  seats 
because  I’ve  got  a  big  surprise  for  I 
you.  The  other  day  I  received  a  let-  J 
ter  from  our  honorary  president,  Mr.  I 
Paul  Lavalle.  Here  is  what  he  wrote:  | 
“My  dear  Karen:  I 

First  of  all  I  want  to  greet  you  as  p 
the  new  Coordinator  of  the  Music  j 
Pen  Pal  Club  and  to  say  ‘hello’  to  I 
all  my  member  friends.  Too,  I  want  I 
to  welcome  into  the  Club  those  mem-  I 
bers  who  are  with  us  for  the  first  | 
time  this  year.  f 

I  would  be  most  interested  to  hear  j 
what  your  plans  for  this  year  and  ^ 
exact!]/  how  many  members  there 
now  are.  I  think  it  was  most  gracious  1 
of  you  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  i 
this  position  for  I  know  it  entails  a  I 
good  deal  of  hard  work  and  imagina¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  members  interested  j 
and  active.  However,  I  know  you  will 
be  most  successful  and  that  in  itself  I 
is  rewarding. 

I  am  sure  you  know  of  my  interest  | 
in  all  young  people — and  in  particular  , 
those  who  have  a  love  for  and  study  ' 
music.  If  there  are  any  questions  you 
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or  any  of  the  Club  members  would 
like  to  ask,  I  will  be  only  too  happy 
to  oblige  (provided  I  know  the  an¬ 
swers,  of  course!)  and  to  cooperate 
in  any  way  I  can. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  a  very 
successful  and  happy  year  to  all  of 
you,  I  am. 

Most  sincerely, 
Paul  Lavalle.” 

We  all  thank  you  for  giving  us 
such  a  warm  welcome  into  the  club, 
and  we  all  want  to  welcome  you  into 
the  club,  too,  for  where  would  we 
be  with  out  such  a  wonderful  presi¬ 
dent.  I  am  enjoying  every  minute  of 
this  job  and  enjoy  working  with  all 
these  kids  from  all  over  the  globe. 
How  about  an  autograph  picture  to 
members  who  write  you  Mr.  Lavalle? 

Then  too,  I  received  letters  from 
three  of  our  regular  members.  One 
of  them  was  Gene  Ragan  and  he  sent 
a  picture  of  his  band.  I’ll  give  it  to 
Judy  Lee  to  run  later.  He  also  listed 
some  of  the  activities  in  which  they 
participate.  They  are  football  games, 
basketball  games,  school  assemblies. 
Spring  concert,  P.  T.  A.  programs, 
and  civic  parades.  Their  director  is 
Herman  Torge. 

Well  I  guess  I  had  better  sign  oft 
for  now  but  I’ll  be  back  next  month, 
same  time,  same  magazine,  and  same 
place.  Just  a  little  reminder  before 
I  go  though.  I  know  that  there  are 
some  kids  who  do  not  know  about 
the  club  and  I  think  that  you  kids 
should  try  and  interest  some  of  them. 
You  know  the  old  saying  “The  more 
the  merrier.”  Just  tell  them  to  write 
me  and  I’ll  do  the  rest.  Remember 
too,  no  dues. 

Your  Pen  Pal  Club  Coordinator, 
Karen  Mack 


i^ristoi  JJigk  JSanJ 
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ly  Chariot  Domood 
Tooo-4go  Koporior 
Bristol  High  School 
Bristol,  Cooooctlcat 


The  Bristol  High  School  Band  be¬ 
gan  its  new  year  of  work  on  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  with  fifty-two  students  coming 
into  the  school  auditorium  for  re¬ 
hearsal.  This  year  our  band  is  very 
large  compared  to  the  ones  which  we 
have  had  in  past  years.  Under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Virginia  Hough  our 
band  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
the  activities  of  our  school.  It  is  the 
members  of  this  organization  that 
supply  the  music  at  our  various  ath¬ 
letic  contests.  It  is  they,  along  with 
the  high  school  majorettes  that  enter¬ 
tain  the  spectators  at  half-time. 
Everyone  enjoys  hearing  band  music, 
and  our  band  is  one  which  we  cer¬ 
tainly  take  pride  in.  The  band  plays 
at  assemblies  while  the  members  of 
the  student  body  and  faculty  file  into 


Isn’t  this  a  really  super  picture  of  a  hi9h  school  woodwind  quintet.  It  was  the  ensemble 
from  Miami  Senior  High  of  Florida  that  set  the  music  directors  to  tailing  at  the 
MENC  Convention  last  year.  Al  Wright,  their  popular  director  is  now  the  director  of 
the  Purdue  University  Band. 


When  Forrest  Schenks  isn’t  hard  at  work  with  his  outstanding  band,  he  enjoys  playing 
with  his  model  trains.  Looks  like  he  has  quite  a  lay-out  all  over  the  living  room  floor. 
Please  note  his  engineer’s  uniform.  His  bond  from  Lexington,  Kentucky,  must  get  a 
bong  out  of  their  director  playing  with  toy  trains.  Bet  it's  fun.  .  .  .  J.  L. 


the  auditorium.  During  the  year,  our 
band  and  our  majorettes  march  in 
several  local  parades.  One  of  these 
such  parades  is  the  Annual  Soap  Box 
Derby  Parade  on  Bristol’s  Main 
Street.  The  members  of  the  band  are 
dressed  in  maroon  and  white  uni¬ 
forms  with  caps  to  match.  The  band 
also  has  a  concert  with  the  orchestra 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

Student  Director  of  the  band  this 
year  is  Anthony  Ronzello  who  plays 
the  clarinet.  We  have  a  dance  combo 
which  is  operated  by  John  Mills. 
During  the  year  the  members  of  this 
group  play  for  school  dances,  and 
also  play  jazz  for  their  own  amuse¬ 


ments.  The  members  of  our  band 
also  play  at  the  tournament  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  while  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  majorettes  go  through 
their  steps. 

We  are  all  very  proud  of  our  high 
school  band  and  of  its  very  enthusi¬ 
astic  director.  Miss  Virginia  Hough. 

Absolutely  keen  reporting.  Chuck 
.  .  .  now  how  about  a  picture  of  your 
new  Student  Director  Anthony  Ron¬ 
zello.  Also  how  about  a  picture  of  the 
COMBO  .  .  .  get  out  your  trusty 
“Brownie”  and  take  a  few  snap-shots 
of  some  of  your  gang  .  .  .  I’ll  bet  they 
are  all  terrific.  .  .  .  Judy  Lee. 
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As  told  lo  Jndy  Lee 

Here’s  the  story  behind  a  tune 
that  has  puzzled  parents  by  the 
thousands  and  delighted  teen-agers 
by  the  millions.  As  the  old  folks 


(everybody  over  thirty)  scratch 
throbbing  heads  and  plug  ringing 
ears,  the  grooves  of  more  than  a 
million  records  of  something  called 
Sh-Boorn  are  wearing  down  on  juke 
boxes,  home  phonographs  and  disk 
jockey’s  turntables  throughout  the 
country.  To  two  young  vocal  quar¬ 
tets,  however,  this  infectious  new 
ditty  has  meant  a  great  deal  more 


ars  some  more  qreat  mossed  group  pictures.  (Top)  110  high  school  bonds  and 
of  Michigan  marching  band  formed  this  7,2M  piece  massed  band  on  the  6th 
Vlt^AMuat  Band  Day,  October  9th,  at  the  Michigan  stadium.  Dr.  Wm.  Revelli  was  the 
ZlodeBonixer.  Dr.  Edwin  Franico  Goldman  was  Guest  Conductor.  (Center)  Purdue  Uni- 
VI  ^.500  in  their  First  Annual  Band  Day,  October  9th,  at  Lafayette.  Al  Wright 

organizi^d  this  wonderful  Indiana  mossed  bond.  (Bottom)  The  combined  Festival  bond, 
orchestra  and  chorus  looked  like  this  at  the  22nd  Annual  Tri-State  Festival  at  Enid, 
Oklahoma,  last  May.  Milburn  Carey  is  the  organiser. 


than  three  minutes  of  pulsating 
rhythm.  To  the  Crew  Cuts  and  to 
the  Chords,  Sh-Boom  has  meant 
over-night  fame.  The  two  groups, 
completely  unknown  only  a  few 
months  ago  are  now,  in  show  busi¬ 
ness  parlance,  “the  hottest  things  on 
wax.” 

BMI’s  latest  hit  is  a  mystery  .  .  . 
even  to  those  wise  in  the  ways  of  j 
Tin  Pan  Alley.  Sh-Boom  is  another  ! 
of  those  phenomenal  jabberwockey  ’ 
songs  that  manage  to  pop  up  every 
few  years  to  take  the  country  by 
storm. 


nhn,r.  KnJJ. 
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By  Jay  Sadllk 

kliami  "Millfoa  Dollar"  Band 
Miami,  Florida 


Two  new  music  teachers  at  Miami 
High  have  the  largest  number  of 
music  students  in  the  school’s  history 
under  their  direction. 

Mr.  Otto  Kraushaar,  new  band 
master,  and  Mrs.  Hazel  Petit,  new 
chorus  advisor,  along  with  Miss  I 
Gladys  Ditsler,  orchestra  and  major-  I 
ette  director,  have  over  700  students  I 
in  the  music  department.  I 

In  the  concert,  marching  and  sec-  | 
ond  band  there  are  310  players  with  I 
50  strings  in  orchestra.  The  major¬ 
ettes  number  over  115  and  there  are 
over  200  in  the  chorus  department. 

Mr.  Kraushaar,  formerly  band¬ 
master  at  Lake  Wales  High  in  Florida.  > 
replaces  Mr.  Al  G.  Wright  who  is  now  | 
director  of  bands  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity.  Mrs.  Petit,  a  former  teacher  at 
Atlanta,  Creorgia,  replaces  Mrs.  Betty 
Newell  who  now  teaches  at  another 
Miami  school. 

There  are  five  groups  in  the  instru¬ 
mental  department  at  Miami  High.  | 
The  better  winds  are  in  concert  band  1 
with  the  rest  of  the  wind  players  in  r 
Stingaree  band.  The  better  strings  are 
in  symphony  orchestra  with  the  best 
winds  while  Stingaree  Orchestra  is 
for  beginning  and  intermediate 
strings.  l 

The  115  majorettes  are  divided  into  [ 
the  A  corps  or  dancing  majorettes:  t 
B  corps  for  the  shorter  girls  and  the  | 
flag  and  ballet  corps.  E 

The  “million  dollar”  band  perforins  I 
at  all  school  football  games  and  as-  ! 
semblies,  in  the  Orange  Bowl  pageant  p 
on  New  Year’s,  and  each  travels  j 
around  the  state  on  various  trips.  | 
Last  year’s  highlight  for  the  band  was  j| 
a  trip  to  Cuba  which  is  also  planned 
for  this  year.  The  band  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  play  at  the  “gator  growl" 
at  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Gainesville  sometime  in  October. 

Miami  High  has  received  all  first  ^ 
division  ratings  from  all  of  the  judges 
in  city  and  state  concert,  marching, 
and  orchestra  contests  for  the  last 
fourteen  years. 
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Point,  Oregon,  Chapter  No.  103,  has 
been  selected  “Chapter  of  the  Month” 
for  January.  Although  one  of  our 
newer  chapters,  the  type  of  service 
projects  undertaken  by  individual 
members  and  the  chapter  as  a  whole 
deserve  special  recognition.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Secretary  Geranna  Stevens, 
the  chapter  has  started  a  record  li¬ 
brary  and  has  recently  painted  the 
grandstand  in  school  colors.  Projects 
completed  by  the  eleven  apprentice 
members  before  initiation  night  in¬ 
cluded  washing  the  driver  training 
car  and  the  school  buses,  waxing  the 
piano  in  the  band  room,  and  keeping 
up  the  school’s  and  Tri-M  bulletin 
boards.  Lester  V.  Simons  is  faculty 
sponsor  of  this  “up  and  coming” 
chapter. 


1  P.O.  Box  347,  Park  Ridge,  III. 

A  National  Nonp>rofit  Educational  Society 


The  inspiration  and  guidance  for 
this  wonderful  idea  came  from  Gwen¬ 
dolyn  Dickens,  faculty  sponsor.  A 
graduate  in  music  education  from 
Radford  College,  Radford,  Virginia, 
Mrs.  Dickens  studied  voice,  piano, 
and  organ.  She  has  also  attended 
East  Carolina  College,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tiansen  Choral  School.  In  her  senior 
year  she  was  chosen  for  “Who’s  Who 
in  American  Colleges  and  Universi¬ 
ties.” 


NEKRASKA  INITIATES  65 

1500  teen-agers  “made  music”  at 
the  annual  clinic  of  the  Nebraska 
Music  Educators  Association  at  Bea¬ 
trice,  Neb.,  Nov.  18-20.  However,  in 
addition  to  the  program  presented  by 
the  combined  bands,  orchestras,  chor¬ 
al  groups  and  baton  twirlers  was  an 
impressive  Tri-M  initiation  ceremony 
staged  by  five  Nebraska  chapters.  It 
was  a  real  highlight  on  the  N.M.E.A.’s 
sessions. 

Five  Albion  H.S.  student  officers. 
Chapter  No.  25,  installed  apprentices 
from  York  H.S.,  Chapter  No.  116, 
Grand  Island  H.S.,  Chapter  No.  118, 
McCook  H.S.,  Chapter  No.  129,  Oak¬ 
land  H.S.,  Chapter  No.  134,  and  from 
Albion.  Ivan  Caldwell,  N.M.E.A. 
president  and  a  member  of  the  Tri- 
M  Advisory  Council,  made  the  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks.  Frances  M.  Harley, 
executive  secretary  from  the  national 
office,  was  also  present  for  the  cere¬ 
monies.  This  is  the  first  time  that  so 
many  chapters  have  participated  in 
a  joint  initiation.  Congratulations, 
Nebraska! 


TRI-M  TOP-NOTCHER 

Jeanette  Van  de  Walle,  president 
of  Chapter  No.  119,  Our  Lady  of  the 
Lake  H.S.,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  has 
been  elected  “Top-Notcher”  for  Janu¬ 
ary.  She  has  the  highest  “merit  point” 
score  in  her  chapter.  Merit  points  may 
be  earned  by  any  member  by  render¬ 
ing  various  services  to  the  school  and 
chapter.  She  is  also  an  outstanding 
pianist,  student  director  of  the  school’s 
glee  club,  organist  in  her  parish 
church,  member  of  the  National  Hon¬ 
or  Society,  feature  editor  of  the  high 
school  paper,  and  a  member  of  the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America.  Wel¬ 
come  to  our  “Top-Notchers.” 

TWELVE  NEW  CHAPTERS 

The  national  office  has  issued  char¬ 
ters  to  twelve  new  Tri-M  chapters 
during  the  past  month.  These  chap¬ 
ters  are  located  in  the  following 
high  schools:  Campbellsport  H.S., 
Campbellsport,  Wis.,  Charles  N.  Bart, 
sponsor;  Decatur  Community  H.S., 
Oberlin,  Kansas,  Vincent  R.  May, 
sponsor;  Jackson  H.S.,  Jackson,  Tenn., 
W.  R.  Bonson,  sponsor,  Mrs.  Martha 
Polk,  co-sponsor;  Lincoln  H.S.,  Wis¬ 
consin  Rapids,  Wis.,  Roger  Hornig. 
sponsor,  and  Joseph  Liske,  Jr.  and 
Donald  G. 'Stiemke,  co-sponsors;  Mc¬ 
Henry  Community  H.S.,  McHenry, 
Ill.,  Paul  R.  Yanda,  sponsor;  Monroe 
H.S.,  Albany.  Georgia.  Leon  Johnson, 
sponsor,  and  Anne  E.  Wright,  co- 


A  REAL  PROJECT 
Weldon  Junior  H.S.  (Chapter  No. 
6)  and  Weldon  Senior  H.S.  (Chapter 
No.  45),  Weldon,  North  Carolina, 
have  sent  the  national  office  a  copy 
of  their  1954-55  Yearbook.  Listed  in 
the  20-page  printed  booklet  are  de¬ 
tailed  monthly  programs  for  the 
year,  music  mottos,  special  projects 
and  activities  planned,  a  short  history 
of  each  chapter,  a  membership  roster, 
officers  and  committee  chairmen,  etc. 
This  is  a  splendid  example  of  what 
Modern  Music  Masters  can  do,  and 
the  Weldon  chapters  deserve  a  very 
special  salute  for  their  resourceful¬ 
ness. 


Gwen  Dicitens 


Mrs.  Dickens  joined  the  Weldon 
staff  in  1949  after  having  taught  mu¬ 
sic  at  New  Kent  and  William  Byrd 
high  schools  in  Virginia.  She  is  pres¬ 
ently  engaged  in  directing  the  music 
program  for  the  grades  and  high 
school.  She  also  directs  the  choir  at 
the  Weldon  Methodist  church  and 
plays  dinner  music  (organ)  at  the 
Colonial  Manor  Restaurant. 


<;hai»ter  of  the  month 

Myrtle  Point  Union  H.S.,  Myrtle 


appr«nt!c<is  from  Albion,  Grand  Islond,  McCook,  Oakland,  and  York,  Nebraska,  assemble  for  the  joint  initiotion  held 
at  the  Nebraska  Music  Educators  Association  Convention  on  November  18,  1954. 


HOLD  INITIATION  CEREMONIES 
The  following  chapters  reported 
having  held  initiations  during  the  past 
month:  Daviess  County  H.S.,  Owens¬ 
boro,  Ky.,  Chapter  No.  95;  Central 
H.S.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Chapter  No. 
121;  Rolla  H.S.,  Rolla,  Mo.,  Chapter 
No.  31;  Las  Vegas  H.S.,  Las  Vegas, 
N.  Mex.,  Chapter  No.  125;  Margaret 
Brent  H.S.,  Helen,  Md.,  Chapter  No. 
94;  Mount  Ayr  H.S.,  Mount  Ayr,  Ind., 
Chapter  No.  26;  Providence  H.S.,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  Chapter  No.  123; 


Pasco  H.S.,  Pasco,  Wash.,  Chapter 
No.  86;  Myrtle  Creek  H.S.,  Myrtle 
Creek,  Oregon,  Chapter  No.  20;  Myr¬ 
tle  Point  Union  H.S.,  Myrtle  Point, 
Oregon,  Chapter  No.  103;  St.  Vincent 
H.S.,  Akron,  Ohio,  Chapter  No.  6; 
Norman  Sr.  H.S.,  Norman,  Oklahoma, 
Chapter  No.  91;  Oakland  H.S.,  Oak¬ 
land,  Neb.,  Chapter  No.  134;  McCook 
Senior  H.S.,  McCook,  Neb.,  Chapter 
No.  129;  Albion  H.S.,  Albion,  Nebr., 
Chapter  No.  25;  York  H.  S.,  York, 
Nebr.,  Chapter  No.  116;  Grand  Island 
H.S.,  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  Chapter 
No.  118,  and  Hall  Township  H.S., 
Spring  Valley,  Ill.,  Chapter  No.  5. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 
Anyone  desiring  information  on 
how  to  start  a  3-M  chapter  at  his 
school  is  invited  to  write  to  Alex¬ 
ander  M.  Harley,  national  president, 
Modern  Music  Masters,  P.O.  Box  347, 
Park  Ridge,  Ill. 


sponsor;  Oakland  H.S.,  Oakland,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Robert  Lutt,  sponsor,  and 
Beth  Lutt,  co-sponsor;  Peru  H.S., 
Peru,  Ind.,  James  E.  Noble,  sponsor; 
Emma  Sansom  H.S.,  Alabama  City, 
Alabama,  Billy  Rip  Reagan,  sponsor; 
Smith-Brown  H.S.,  Arcadia,  Florida, 
Mrs.  Effie  Carter  Grear,  sponsor; 
South  Division  H.S.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  H.  W.  Kelbe,  sponsor,  and 
Edward  Terrice,  co-sponsor;  and 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  High  School,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  Welcome,  to  you  all. 


onJoi 


By  Olibia  Acosta 
Teenage  Reporter 
Hurley,  New  Mexico 


Our  Band  is  composed  of  a  little 
over  seventy  Band  Members.  The 
Band  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
William  Alexander.  Our  Band  has 
marched  in  several  parades  around 
our  town  of  Hurley.  We  have  taken 
trips  with  the  football  team  to  some 
out-of-town  games.  The  Modem 
Music  Masters  club  was  just  started 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  There  are 
about  twenty  members  in  the  club 
now.  We  hope  more  will  join.  The 
Band  raises  its  funds  by  sponsoring 
dances  and  giving  concerts.  We  hope 
to  have  a  very  good  Band,  one  which 
all  of  us  will  be  proud. 

I  think  it  is  really  swell  that  your 
school  has  organized  a  chapter  of  the 
Modem  Music  Masters  Olibia.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  to  be 
done  for  us  Teen-Agers  in  the  field 
of  music.  I  think  every  school  in  the 
nation  should  have  a  chapter.  You 
know  we  carry  the  official  news  of 
the  M.M.M.  on  the  last  page  of  our 
section  each  month.  .  .  How  about  a 
picture  of  some  of  your  band  stu¬ 
dents.  .  .  Judy. 


New  Type  Spring  Invented 
For  Woodwind  Instruments 

(Starts  on  page  6) 

keys. 

The  coil  spring  is  adjustable  to  all 
kinds  of  tension  and  reversed  action. 
It  is  in  a  container  that  slips  over  the 
end  of  the  key.  The  container  itself 
is  fastened  to  the  key  shaft  by  a 
screw,  and  the  end  of  the  spring  rests 
on  the  instrument  body. 


That*  kaen  ihott  war*  all  tokan  by  Th*  SM  camara  at  tha  Biitol,  T*nn.-Va.,  Band 
Fattival  on  Saturday,  Octobar  9th.  ( I )  This  cut*  litti*  t*ena9*  cymbal  playar  caught 
th*  ay*  of  planty.  (2)  Anthony  Paluni,  diractor  of  th*  Bristol,  Tenn.,  band,  receives 
tha  First  Division  marching  trophy.  (3)  Beloved  "Rusty"  Bainum  arrives  by  plana  to 
judge  the  contest.  (4)  This  crock  cymbal  quartet  from  Chattanooga,  Tann.,  coutad 
quite  a  sensation  with  their  precision  gymnastics.  (5)  Hare  is  a  happy  Drum  Major. 
H*  was  judged  the  top  Drill  Master.  (6)  Our  Editor  and  Publisher,  Mr.  McAllister, 
directed  th*  combined  mossed  bonds,  as  did  th*  two  other  iudges,  Bainum  and 

Skornicko. 
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A.S.B.D.A.  CONVENTION  WAS  TREMENDOUS  SUCCESS 
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Members  Predict  Great 

Future  For  School  Bands 

The  1954  Convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  School  Band  Directors  Associa¬ 
tion  was  without  a  doubt  a  tremen¬ 
dous  success.  From  the  opening  regis¬ 
tration  at  8:00  A.M.  on  Wednesday 
morning,  December  15th,  to  the  clos¬ 
ing  concert  at  8:30  P.M.  the  follow¬ 
ing  night,  there  was  an  air  of  op- 
tomism  among  the  members  seldom 
witnessed  at  national  conventions. 

1955  Oflicert*  Elected 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  year  of  1955: 

Pre«>ident 

Dale  C.  Harris,  Director  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Music,  Pontiac,  Michigan. 

Vice  President 

Pat  Arsers,  Director  of  Bands,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 


R.  Cedric  Anderson,  Director  of 
Bands,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


George  W.  Patrick,  Director  of 
Bands,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Board  Members 

John  Farinacci,  Director  of  Bands, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

Dean  Harrington,  Director  of  Bands, 
Harnell,  New  York. 

H.  L.  Lidstrom,  Director  of  Bands, 
Rochester,  Minnesota. 

Because  this  copy  was  written  just 
as  The  School  Musician,  the  ASBDA 
Official  Organ  went  to  press,  time  did 
not  permit  a  complete  story  of  this 
great  convention.  The  complete  story 
will  appear  in  the  February  issue. 
Be  sure  to  read  this  issue,  for  a  report 
will  be  made  on  the  policy  concern¬ 
ing  maximum  membership,  expan¬ 
sion,  recruitment,  etc. 

As  the  convention  delegates  heard 
the  great  University  of  Illinois  Band 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Mark 
Hindsley,  the  Downers  Grove  Class 
“A”  High  School  Band  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  C.  J.  Shoemaker,  A1  Gal- 
lodoro  do  his  “Concerto  for  Doubles,” 
Ralph  Hermann  demonstrate.  Dr.  Ed¬ 
win  Franko  Goldman  and  Dr.  Austin 
A.  Harding  lecture,  you  could  hear 
remarks  such  as:  “I  predict  that  the 
school  band  movement  will  enjoy  a 
tremendous  growth  in  the  next  decade 
because  of  this  Association.” 


Annual  **All  California  H.  Sh 
Symphony^^ — Feb.  25~27 

On  the  25th,  26th  and  27th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  the  coming  year,  the  Music 
Department,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Associated  Students  of  the 
University  of  California,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  College,  is  presenting  the  14th 
Annual  All  California  High  School 
Symphony. 

The  Symphony,  which  is  managed 
by  the  music  majors  of  the  college, 
consists  of  approximately  175  high 
school  musicians  from  all  over  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Each  member  is  selected  by 
his  or  her  own  instructor  prior  to 
being  accepted  by  our  own  commit¬ 
tee.  In  the  past,  the  performances  of 
this  orchestra  and  soloists  have  been 
outstanding. 

Again  this  year  the  Symphony  will 
be  conducted  by  Dr.  Richard  Lert, 
conductor  of  the  Pasadena  Civic  Or¬ 
chestra,  and  Mr.  Maurice  Faulkner, 
Associate  Professor  of  Music  at  Santa 
Barbara  College,  and  founder  of  the 
“All-Cal  Symphony.” 

Annual  Choral  Composition 
Contest — $200  Prize 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University  an¬ 
nounces  its  first  annual  Composition 
Contest  for  new  Choral  works.  A 


cash  prize  of  $200.00  will  be  awarded 
to  the  composer  of  the  winning  manu¬ 
script,  which  will  be  selected  by  In¬ 
golf  Dahl,  Associate  Professor  of 
Music  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California. 

The  work  will  be  published  by 
Boosey  and  Hawkes,  and  a  royalty 
contract  will  be  extended  to  the  com- 
(Turn  to  page  61) 


(L.  to  R.)  A.  H.  Arinson,  Bond  Man¬ 
ager,  Mr.  Briggs,  conductor  of  Har- 
vord  University  Band,  and  James 
Stagiiano,  president  of  Boston  Rec¬ 
ords.  Picture  was  taken  after  The 
School  Musician  March  was  recorded. 


Pictured  here  is  the  Harvard  University  Band  recording  "The  School  Musician"  March, 
and  the  "Grand  March  of  Dimes,"  the  official  March  of  the  March  of  Dimes.  The  re¬ 
cording  will  receive  nationol  distribution.  The  Boston  Record  Company  made  the 
recording.  Mr.  Briggs  is  conducting. 


^PHI  BETA  M 

:u 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BANOMASTERS'  rRATCRNlTY 

Jocli  H.  Mahan,  Executive  Secretary 
Pih  Beta  Mu.  3507  Utah 
Dallas  16,  Texas 

The  Epsilon  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Mu  was  installed  and  organized  ad¬ 
ministratively  November  23,  1954,  in 
Monroe,  Louisiana.  The  installation 
was  held  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Louisiana  Music  Educators  As¬ 
sociation  which  is  held  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Louisiana  Educators 
Association  Annual  program. 

Ten  candidate  bandmasters  along 
with  one  Alpha  Chapter  member 
comprises  the  charter  membership  in 
the  Epsilon  Chapter. 

There  were  many  bandmasters  who 
were  eligible  within  the  state,  but  the 
traditional  custom  was  adhered  to  in 
that  only  a  small  number  was  chosen 
for  the  initial  group.  Each  year  the 
chapter  will  gradually  grow  in  num¬ 
ber  as  is  the  normal  procedure. 

The  first  chapter  project  will  be 
plans  for  a  Phi  Beta  Mu  get-together 
at  the  March  1955,  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Music  Educators  National 
Conference  to  be  held  in  New 
Orleans. 

The  officers  elected  were: 

Joe  G.  Sheppard,  President 
Louisiana  Tech 
Ruston,  La. 

John  W.  Gelfrey,  Vice-President 
High  School 
Lafayette,  Louisiana 

Robert  Hughes, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
High  School 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

On  a  recent  trip,  as  I  was  sub¬ 
consciously  listening  to  the  radio,  I 
heard  a  statement  which  brought  a 
realization  to  mind  worthy  dl  your 
thought,  too.  The  statement  I  heard 
was,  in  substance,  “We  do  not  believe 
in  the  man  because  of  the  oath,  but 
we  believe  in  the  oath  because  of  the 
man.”  It  is  gratifying  to  realize  that 
Phi  Beta  Mu  has  both  the  man  that 
is  worthy,  and  the  oath  that  utilizes 
the  integrity  and  worthiness  of  such 
a  man  in  its  fulfillment. 

At  the  time  this  article  is  being 
written  football  season  has  closed  for 
some  of  us,  while  others  of  us  still 
have  a  few  games  to  play.  Already 
the  Phi  Beta  Mu  marching  material 
is  arriving,  but  not  as  fast  as  it 
should.  To  be  sure  that  all  our  mem¬ 
bers  know  of  the  cooperative  plan 
in  sharing  marching  material  with 
Brother  Members,  the  following  is 
reprinted  from  the  November  issue 


of  this  column.  Please  read  it  care¬ 
fully  and  act  at  once.  If  you  do  not 
direct  a  marching  organization,  send 
a  notice  stating  the  same,  so  that  an 
accurate  account  can  be  kept  of  the 
contributing  Brothers. 

“Most  of  us  have  an  easier  method 
of  teaching  marching,  a  helpful  trick 
of  entering  or  leaving  the  field,  a 
(Turn  to  page  63) 


Brother  Carroll  Copeland,  BS,  MS, 
bandmaster,  Franklin,  Indiana,  gradu¬ 
ate  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  C. 
W.  O.  Bandleader  Indiana  Notional 
Guard.  Member  American  School 
Band  Directors  Association.  Instructor 
at  Western  State  Music  Comp,  Gun¬ 
nison,  Colorado,  summer  1954. 


Brother  William  P.  Morocco,  director 
of  Instrumental  Music,  Logonsport,  In¬ 
diana,  graduate  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  24th  year  os  bond  director. 


Naval  School  of  Mu»ic 

Sets  Clinic  For  Feb.  /L5 


The  U.  S.  Naval  School  of  Music  I 
has  announced  its  plans  for  the  “All  | 
Eastern  Band  and  Instrument  Clinic”  I 
which  will  be  held  at  the  school  in  I 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  Friday  and  I 
Saturday,  February  4  and  5,  1955.  I 

Separate  periods  are  being  devoted 
to:  (1)  “A,”  “B”  and  “C”  Clinic 
Bands,  (2)  Dance  Bands  and  their 
uses  in  the  High  Schools,  (3)  Record- 
ing  techniques  used  in  rehearsals  and 
private  teaching,  (4)  Football  Band, 
Marching  and  Drum  Majoring,  (5) 
Woodwind,  Brass  and  Percussion 
Clinics,  (6)  Discussion  on  the  re¬ 
sults  attained  in  foreign  countries 
through  the  use  of  a  widely  varied 
instrumentation,  and  (7)  a  visit  to 
one  of  the  scheduled  concerts  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Band’s  winter  season. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  send 
information  on  the  Clinic  to  ail  High 
School  Band  Directors  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  If  you  feel  that 
you  are  interested  in  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  Clinic,  but  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  personal  announcement,  it 
is  suggested  that  you  send  a  card  to 
the  Officer-in-Charge,  U.  S.  Naval 
School  of  Music,  U.  S.  Naval  Receiv¬ 
ing  Station,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

There  are  no  charges  for  registra¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  the  “All  Eastern 
Band  and  Instrumental  Clinic.”  The 
only  expense  will  be  those  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  nature  for  sueh  items  as  trans¬ 
portation,  room  and  meals. 


Keyboard  Experience  News 

■y  Marlon  S.  Egbert 
Amarlcam  Music  Cenferance 
332  So.  Mlcblgon  Avo. 

Cbicogo  4,  Illinois 

The  Keyboard  Experience  program 
is  growing  so  rapidly  that  since  the 
article  recently  was  published,  three 
large  school  systems  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  are  planning  adding  it  to  their 
present  music  program.  There  are  no 
doubt  many,  many  more  that  have 
not  made  their  plans  known. 

Ill  New  York  State,  for  instance. 
Fay  Templeton  Frisch  conducted, 
workshops  for  several  teachers  col¬ 
leges  as  a  part  of  teacher  training. 

In  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  they 
are  presenting  a  “refresher”  work¬ 
shop  for  the  classroom  teachers  who 
used  the  keyboards  with  their  singing 
classes  last  year. 

Several  hundred  parochial  school 
teachers  witnessed  a  recent  demon¬ 
stration  of  keyboard  experience  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  concen¬ 
trated  workshop  in  this  field  in  the 
near  future. 

From  time  to  time  we  hope  to  re¬ 
port  on  specific  developments  of  some 
of  these  programs,  hoping  it  will  be 
of  informative  interest  to  readers  who 
are  planning  a  keyboard  experience 
program. 
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MID-WEST  NATIONAL  BAND  CLINIC  HUGE  SUCCESS 


1954  Session  Tops  All 

Previous  Records 


For  eight  successive  Decembers,  the 
Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago  has  been 
the  scene  of  the  Annual  Mid-West 
National  Band  Clinics,  each  clinic 
growing  in  stature  with  the  years. 
The  1954  clinic,  held  December  15 
through  18,  surpassed  all  past  rec¬ 
ords  both  in  number  attending  and 
in  brilliance  of  talent  offered.  Under 
the  expert  guidance  of  Dr.  Raymond 
F.  Dvorak  as  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
and  Lee  W.  Petersen,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary,  the  three-day  program  moved 
smoothly  through  a  series  of  intense¬ 
ly  inspirational  musical  events  of  a 
varied  nature,  any  one  of  which 
could  well  have  been  chosen  as  “the 
hit”  of  the  entire  clinic.  Registration 
of  attending  directors  and  guests  was 
handled  by  the  Lyons  Band  Instru¬ 
ment  Company  of  Chicago  in  their 
usual  efficient  manner.  The  micro¬ 
filming  and  showing  of  the  scores 
of  the  band  numbers  as  they  were 
played  was  again  the  work  of  Dean 
and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Nutt  of  VanderCook 
College. 

The  convention  opened  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  December  15,  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Sherman  Ho-  . 
tel  with  a  concert  of  the  “extrava¬ 
ganza”  class  by  the  internationally 
famous  United  States  Air  Force  Band 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  conducted  by 
Colonel  George  S.  Howard.  Even 
standing  room  was  at  a  premium  for 
the  appearance  of  this  distinguished 
band  which  has  made  five  triumphant 
European  tours  and  has  a  record  of 
being  an  all-time  prize  crowd  gath¬ 
erer,  holding  attendance  records 
throughout  various  parts  of  the  world 
such  as  Chicago’s  Soldier  Field,  Ber¬ 
lin’s  Olympic  Stadium,  and  London’s 
Royal  Festival  Hall. 

It  was  well  worth  the  effort  for 
directors  to  be  up  early  on  Thursday 
morning,  December  16,  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  concert  presented  at  9: 00  A.M. 
by  the  fine  band  of  the  Cass  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School  of  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan.  directed  by  Harry  Begian. 
Among  Guest  Conductors  were  the 
following  Michigan  College  Band  Di¬ 
rectors,  who  were  proud  to  conduct 
one  of  Michigan’s  finest  high  school 
bands.  Dr.  William  D.  Revelli,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan;  Graham  T.  Over- 
gard,  Wayne  University;  and  Leonard 
Falcone,  Michigan  State  College. 

There  followed  next  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  a  most  interesting  demon¬ 
stration  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  S.  E. 
Mear,  United  States  Army,  Retired, 
of  “How  Would  a  High  School  Bands¬ 
man  Pass  An  Armed  Forces  Band 
Inspection.”  He  was  assisted  in  this 
clinic  by  Harry  Begian,  Director,  and 
selected  members  of  the  Cass  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School  Band.  At  the  same 
time  in  the  Louis  XVI  Room,  an  ex¬ 


cellent  Percussion  Ensemble  from  the 
Municipal  University  of  Wichita, 
Kansas,  presented  a  spirited  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Buggert,  Head,  Graduate  Studies  in 
Music. 

The  “littlest”  music  masters  in  the 


form  of  the  North  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Grade  School  Band  and  director 
Frank  Laurie,  took  the  place  by 
storm  when  they  appeared  in  con¬ 
cert  at  the  opening  of  the  Thursday 
afternoon  sessions.  Four  excellent 
clinics  followed:  “Rehearsal  Tech¬ 
niques” — a  demonstration,  by  Dr. 
Raymond  F.  Dvorak  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  assisted  by  an  en¬ 
semble  from  the  Chicago  CYO  Band, 
(Turn  to  page  39) 


First  chair  ployars  of  tha  Cass  Tachnical  High  School  Band  of  Datroit,  Michigan,  with 
Director  Horry  Begian,  in  an  informol  posa,  Reading  from  left  to  right:  Eddie  Dunn, 
Warren  Tessler,  Elaine  Klein,  Mr.  Begian,  Don  Sinta,  and  Herbert  Sedan.  This  was  one 
of  the  very  excellent  bands  which  participated  in  the  8th  Annual  Mid-West  National 
Band  Clinic  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago,  December  15-18,  1954.  Flying  Officer 
Clifford  Hunt  and  four  of  the  superb  musicians  of  the  Band  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force  Training  Command,  which  gave  such  a  brilliant  performance  at  the  clinic.  They 
are:  Rt./Sgt.  Bramwell  White  (trombone),  Sgt.  Dove  Drew  (flute).  Conductor  Hunt, 
Sgt.  Robert  Theil  (clarinet)  and  Sgt.  Milton  Hart  (saxophone).  Proving  that  the  very 
wonderful  Greensboro,  NoHh  Carolina,  Senior  High  School  Band,  directed  by  Herbert 
Hazelman,  cannot  only  play  beautiful  music  os  they  did  at  the  Mid-West  National 
Bond  Clinic,  you  have  here  the  same  group  in  a  marching  band  formation  presented 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


Commillee  on  Budget,  Salary  and 
Tenure 
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The  various  NCBA  committees  are 
now  hard  at  work  preparing  reports, 
arranging  events  for  the  coming  con¬ 
vention,  organizing  the  second  annual 
Summer  Camp,  continuing  work  on 
the  NCBA  pension  plan  and  the  many 
other  items  of  business  and  research 
that  marks  the  NCBA  as  one  of  the 
most  active  organizations  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Members  are  requested  to  send 
ideas  and  suggestions  to  the  chair¬ 
men  of  the  various  committees.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  committees  will  appeal  to 
you  individually  for  help  during  the 
coming  months.  However,  every  com¬ 
mittee  is  desirous  of  your  personal 
suggestions. 

A  description  of  the  NCBA  Active 
Committees  are  as  follows: 

The  Catholir  Band — Place,  Purpooc, 
and  Probleniti  in  Catholic  Education 
Mr.  Joseph  Collins,  Chairman 
196  Stone  Street 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Purposes  as  set  forth  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  cooperation,  teamwork, 
sense  of  responsibility,  self-assur¬ 
ance,  leadership,  good  citizenship, 
health,  coordination  of  mind  and 
will,  mind  and  muscle,  self-disci¬ 
pline,  adjustment  to  society,  to  per¬ 
form  for  public,  morale. 

2.  To  give  music  appreciation  to  all 
children  especially  at  the  Junior 
High  School  level  for  moral  train¬ 
ing. 

3.  To  eliminate  juvenile  delinquency. 

4.  To  better  fit  music  into  the  sched¬ 
ule  as  a  cultural  subject  rather 
than  extra-curricular. 

5.  To  consult  with  COMMITTEE  ON 
TEACHER  TRAINING,  PLACE¬ 
MENT,  AND  CURRICULUM  IN 
CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  for  sugges¬ 
tions  for  an  ideal  music  schedule 
for  band. 

6.  To  encourage  the  publication  of 
and  to  aid  in  the  distribution  of 
schedules,  lists  of  Catholic  teach¬ 
ers,  pamphlets  and  books  on  Cath¬ 
olic  music  education,  etc. 

Three  outstanding  questions  that 
were  proposed  to  the  committee  by 
the  members  present  at  the  1954 
convention  were: 

1.  How  to  fit  the  band  into  the  school 
program. 

2.  The  training  and  obtaining  of 
qualified  teachers. 


3.  How  to  raise  funds  to  make  the 
program  successful. 

The  NCBA  Summer  Camp  Committee 
Bro.  Roy  Nash,  C.S.C.,  Chairman 
Community  House 
University  of  Notre  Dame 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

Purposes  as  set  forth  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  Article  II  of  our  constitution 
under  “Purpose,”  among  many 
other  objectives  is  “to  develop  a 
national  Catholic  Summer  Band 
Camp  at  Notre  Dame. 

2.  The  NCBA  Summer  Camp  intends 
to  extend  the  basic  concept  of 
Catholic  Education  through  the 
means  of  association  of  many  Cath¬ 
olic  young  people  in  the  common 
interest  of  band  music.  As  a  pri¬ 
mary  aim  of  the  NCBA  this  concept 
will  be  strengthened  and  developed 
under  the  guidance  of  competent 
bandmasters  who  are  solely  in¬ 
terested  in  Catholic  Education,  the 
Catholic  Band,  and  Catholic  music. 

Trarher  Training,  Plaremrnt,  and 
Curriculum  in  Catholic  School* 

Mr.  Joseph  Colantonio,  Chairman 
625  E.  Jamestown 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Purposes  as  set  forth  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  conduct  an  investigation  and 
survey  of  the  tyipical  Catholic  Col¬ 
lege  Music  Department. 

2.  To  study  if  this  meets  needs  for 
competent  band  trainees. 

3.  To  formulate  an  ideal  curriculum. 

4.  To  adopt  this  curriculum  as  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  NCBA. 

5.  To  send  this  information  to  all 
Catholic  Colleges  in  the  United 
States. 

6.  To  urge  Catholic  administrators 
to  apply  to  Catholic  institutions  for 
teachers. 

7.  To  urge  Catholic  administrators  to 
seek  the  assistance  of  the  NCBA 
to  recommend  competent  Catholic 
directors  (or  non-fTatholics  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Catholic  band  pro¬ 
gram)  . 

8.  To  place  men  actually  interested 
in  Catholic  education. 

9.  To  suggest  results  of  “Salary, 
Budget,  and  Tenure  committee”  be 
sent  to  Catholic  administrators. 
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Mr.  Walter  Kuebler,  Chairman 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Atkinson  Schools 
Atkinson,  Illinois 

Purposes  as  set  forth  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  as  follows: 

1.  Budget. 

a.  An  investigation  to  be  made  re¬ 
porting  the  minimum  budget 
needed  to  successfully  accom¬ 
plish  the  musical  training  of 
the  student  from  the  standpoint 
of  participation,  listening,  and 
creating. 

2.  Salary. 

a.  A  survey  of  public  and  Catholic 
school  salaries  to  determine 
what  is  understood  as  a  living 
wage. 

b.  To  suggest  salaries  that  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  public 
school  range  in  order  to  keep 
competent  lay  teachers  in  the 
Catholic  system. 

3.  Tenure. 

a.  To  set  up  a  pension  system 
through  the  NCBA.  (This  goal 
has  been  attained  and  is  now 
being  adopted  by  many  of  the 
membership  schools.) 

b.  To  suggest  contract  forms  and 
tenure  policies  in  accordance 
with  common  practice  in  the 
public  school  systems  and  in  the 
private  schools  of  our  nation. 

(ktminiltee  on  Budget  (^ontitilulion 
Revision 

Bro.  Eugene  Weisenberger,  C.S.C., ' 
Chairman 
1416  Meridian  St. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to 
present  suggested  revisions  and 
changes  in  procedures  as  well  as 
amendments  to  the  constitution.  The 
committee  will  work  throughout  the 
year  to  prepare  items  for  discussion 
at  the  annual  convention.  The  above 
items  may  be  brought  before  the  fioor 
at  the  annual  business  meeting  by 
any  member.  However,  suggestions 
are  welcomed  by  the  committee  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  so  that  business  can  be 
expedited. 

Committee  on  Literature  and 
Program  Exchange 
Mr.  Gerald  J.  Schneider,  Chairman 
3217  S.  25th 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  is 
to  prepare  material  lists  for  NCBA 
members,  to  establish  a  program  ex¬ 
change,  and  to  function  in  an  advi¬ 
sory  capacity  in  the  selection  of  mu¬ 
sic  for  the  national  summer  camp. 

Committee  on  Marching  Band 

Mr.  John  C.  Bennett,  Chairman 
4830  Willys  Parkway 
Toledo,  Ohio 

The  first  objective  is  the  collection 
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of  information  from  all  members,  to 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Bennett  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  entire  membership.  Mr. 
Kucbler  has  a  book  of  101  shows 
ready  for  consideration  by  this  com¬ 
mittee.  This  booklet  will  also  be  sent 
to  members  at  an  appropriate  time. 

Committee  on  Resolutions 
Mr.  James  F.  Herendeen,  Chairman 
743  W.  Ewing  Ave. 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  resolutions 
committee  to  thank  the  concerns,  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  persons  who  have  in 
any  way  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  NCBA  during  the  convention, 
Summer  camp,  and  throughout  the 
year. 

Committee  on  Membership,  Reception 
and  Registration 

Mr.  Howard  Hormung,  Chairman 
Ludington  High  School 
Ludington,  Michigan 

This  committee  plans  policy  for 
membership  growth  throughout  the 
nation.  All  information,  publicity,  and 
procedure  concerning  membership 
passes  through  this  committee. 

Progress  of  the  NCBA  March 

Manuscript  ideas  are  now  being 
submitted  to  the  National  Office.  If 
things  proceed  as  now  planned,  our 
march  should  be  ready  before  the 
1953  convention.  The  march  will  not 
be  “typical”  and  at  this  date  portends 
to  be  something  unusual  and  worth¬ 
while  from  all  musical  standpoints. 
Lyrics  are  a  problem  and  we  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you  concerning 
any  ideas  you  may  have.  Themes  of 
Catholic  origin  are  being  studied. 

Bundle  Plan  for  Membership 

The  now  famous  “bundle  plan”  to 
bring  the  School  Musician  to  your 
school  is  now  in  effect  in  many  of  our 
NCBA  schools.  This  plan  brings  our 
official  magazine,  at  reduced  rates,  to 
all  your  band  members.  For  further 
information  please  contact  the  editor 
of  the  School  Musician. 

Membership  Moves 

NCBA  member  Charles  F.  McCabe 
has  succeeded  Mr.  Walter  Kuebler  as 
director  of  the  Newman  High  School 
Band  in  Sterling,  Illinois.  Mr.  Kueb¬ 
ler  is  now  Principal  and  Band  Direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Atkinson  Schools,  Atkinson, 
Illinois. 

Father  Vineenl  Traynor,  O.S.B. 

Re|M>rls 

Father  Vincent  of  Shawnee,  Okla¬ 
homa,  reports  the  usual  woodwind 
difficulty  that  seems  to  exist  in  so 
many  of  our  schools.  Of  all  band 
members  reporting  this  Fall  he  did 
not  have  a  single  woodwind  of  any 
size,  shape,  or  form.  It  occurs  to  us 
that  although  many  reports  and 
studies  are  being  made  of  the  general 
string  situation,  little  is  being  done 
to  remedy  the  overall  paucity  of 


woodwinds.  Directors  in  men’s  schools 
acknowledge  that  this  situation  is  ex¬ 
tremely  serious  and  can  do  little  to 
further  the  concert  band  cause  with 
unbalanced  instrumentation. 

Upon  reflection  is  seems  that  an 
unusually  large  number  of  band  di¬ 
rectors  are  fundamentally  brass  men. 
This  may  account,  in  part,  for  the 
current  situation. 


The  NCBA  Page  would  like  to  hon¬ 
or  one  of  our  most  successful  and  ac¬ 
tive  bandmasters.  It  is  unbelievable  to 
recount  his  successes  during  the  past 
year. 


Robert  Mullally 

Director,  Cathedral  High  School  Band 
St.  Cloud,  Minnesota 


Mr.  Mullally  was  born  on  May  5, 
1929.  He  started  band  work  at  an 
early  age  and  played  successively  in 
the  Sacred  Heart  School  Band  of 
Sauk  Rapids,  Minnesota,  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  High  School  Band  of  St.  Cloud, 
Minnesota,  and  the  St.  Cloud  State 
Teacher’s  College  Band  of  St.  Cloud, 
Minnesota.  As  warrant  officer  he  di¬ 
rected  the  101  Airborne  Division  band. 
He  played  1st  Horn  with  the  Army 
■Ground  Forces  Headquarters  Band. 

Together  with  his  many  duties  he 
still  finds  time  to  participate  in  the 
St.  Cloud  Municipal  Band  where  he 
holds  1st  chair  in  the  horn  section. 

He  is  band  director  at  Cathedral 


High  School  in  St.  Cloud,  Minn, 
where  he  conducts  the  Marching 
Band,  Concert  Band,  and  the  Second 
Band.  This  year  through  intensive 
effort  he  has  raised  membership  of 
the  Catholic  Instrumental  Program  in 
this  city  from  40  members  to  over 
200.  As  well  as  maintaining  a  solid 
program  at  Cathedral  he  is  now  start¬ 
ing  bands  in  St.  Mary’s,  St.  Paul’s, 
St.  Peter’s,  Holy  Angels,  St.  John’s, 
Sacred  Heart,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Anthony, 
St.  Augustine,  and  Holy  Spirit 
Schools. 

This  entire  program  is  free  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  at  no  salary  increase  to 
Mr.  Mullally. 

After  this  initial  start  it  is  possible 
that  10  more  directors  will  be  needed 
in  the  Catholic  Schools  of  St.  Cloud 
in  the  near  future. 

ABOUT  THE  CATHEDRAL  BAND 

The  Catholic  Schools  of  St.  Cloud 
maintain  high  standards  and  have 
established  an  outstanding  record 
against  all  opposition,  both  private 
and  public,  in  the  State  Contests  year 
after  year. 

The  marching  band  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  outstanding  units  in  the 
state.  The  marching  band  continues 
during  the  Summer  months  and  par¬ 
ticipates  in  many  state  events.  The 
band  presents  the  pageantry  type 
show  complete  with  special  arrange¬ 
ments,  low  bleacher  type  formations 
and  maneuvers,  etc. 

The  concert  band  attempts  to  main¬ 
tain  a  high  level  of  musical  artistry 
frequently  playing  music  in  manu¬ 
script  and  occasionally  original  com¬ 
positions. 

The  band  continues  during  the 
Summer  with  an  extensive  Summer 
program  which  includes  lessons,  con¬ 
certs,  etc.  under  the  direction  of  the 
St.  Cloud  Recreational  Program. 

Teacher;*  Are  Musieians 


A  survey  of  high  school  instru¬ 
mental  music  teachers  has  shown 
that  more  than  77  per  cent  had  played 
professionally  before  entering  the 
teaching  profession.  More  than  58 
per  cent  of  the  music  educators  had 
played  in  dance  bands  and  32  per 
cent  had  been  part  of  symphonic 
organizations. 


This  outstanding  Catholic  High  School  Bond  of  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  is  directed  by 
Mr.  Robert  Mullally.  The  bond  strives  to  maintain  the  highest  quality,  and  os  such, 
has  won  many  honors  both  in  public  and  parochial  school  contests. 
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comes  easier  where  there  is  good  ma¬ 
terial  of  an  interesting  nature.  Let 
me  call  your  attention  to  some  now 
and  interesting  drum  material. 

The  High  Stepper  is  a  new  solo 
for  snare  drum  with  piano  accom¬ 
paniment.  This  type  of  material  is 
always  interesting  both  for  the  player 
and  for  the  listener  because  of  the 
melody  line  played  by  the  piano. 
This  solo  by  Mr.  Floyd  O.  Harris  and 
published  by  the  Ludwig  Music  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  requires  the  five- 
stroke  roll,  the  nine-stroke  roll,  flam, 
flam  paradiddle,  ruff  and  tap  ruff  and 
each  rudiment  is  clearly  indicated  so 
that  what  might  be  difficult  is  really 
quite  simple. 

Another  good  number  by  the  same 
composer  and  publisher  is  Drums  On 
Parade.  This  number  also  has  a  piano 
accompaniment  and  requires  the 
nine-stroke,  flve-stroke.  Flam  Accent, 
Ruff  and  thirteen-stroke  roll,  and  is 
written  in  six-eight  time.  You  will 
like  both  of  these  numbers. 

A  solo  of  more  difficulty — one  for 
the  more  advanced  player — is  Stir  O' 
Plenty  by  Mr.  Harris.  In  two-four 
time  this  solo  brings  in  the  Flam 
Paradiddle,  Double  Paradiddle,  Single 
Paradiddle,  Flamacue  along  with  the 
usual  flams  and  rolls.  There  is  a  good 
piano  accompaniment. 

For  the  drummer  who  leans  to¬ 
ward  the  mallet  instrument  the  same 
company  has  published  a  good  xylo¬ 
phone  solo  on  Haydn’s  Gypsy  Rondo 
— not  difficult  yet  enough  there  to 
be  interesting.  It  can  be  done  slowly 
by  the  less  experienced  or  at  a  rapid 
tempo  by  the  more  experienced  and 
in  either  case  there  will  be  a  solo 
of  which  you  will  not  be  ashamed. 
Good  classical  material. 
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A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  to  each  and 
every  one  of  you  drummers!  And 
there  was  never  a  better  time  for 
making  good  musical  resolutions  than 
right  now — providing  those  musical 
resolutions  are  kept. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  con¬ 
cert  music  is  uppermost  in  our  minds. 
Along  with  this  comes  the  music 
contests  which,  to  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  serve  a  wonderful  purpose.  I 
like  the  spirit  of  contesting.  I  like 
the  thrill  of  winning  and  I  like  the 
good  sportsmanship  which  must  go 
along  with  the  losing.  Best  of  all,  I 


Sand  all  quaitioni  diraci  to  Dr.  John 
Paul  Jonas,  Consarvatory  of  Music, 
1508  Third  Ava.,  Albany,  Ga. 


like  to  see  the  opportunity  come 
whereby  each  musician  can  be  judged 
according  to  his  or  her  own  ability. 
And,  I  would  rather  see  a  contest 
where  sight-reading  only  was  used. 
The  long  rehearsed  things  only  show 
what  a  person  can  do  after  long  re¬ 
hearsal.  What  can  he  do  according 
to  how  much  he  knows? 

Well  here  are  some  ways  to  build 
up  that  musical  knowledge.  The  best 
one  of  which  is  practice.  And  practice 
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Time  Out 

Well,  I  just  received  some  new 
material  from  The  Band  Shed,  Itta 
Bena,  Mississippi — some  very  clever 
stuff.  The  “Time  Out”  came  because 
I  started  one  of  their  little  booklet 
entitled  Der  Schnoopnagel  Drumb  In¬ 
structor.  You  drummers  would  get 
a  bang  out  of  this — as  I  did.  Lots  of 
laughs  tucked  among  some  very 
serious  advice  if  you  look  for  it. 
However,  it  really  wasn’t  this  but 
some  of  their  new  solos  which  I  want 
to  bring  to  you. 

One  of  the  most  novel  of  drum 
solos  is  their  Drum  Festival  for  snare 
drums  with  band  accompaniment. 
This  is  an  enlargement  of  the  drum 
solo-piano  accompaniment  idea.  The 
band  accompaniment  is  in  march 
form  entitled  Band  Festival  March 
(originally  North  Iowa  Band  Fest¬ 
ival).  This  number  is  complete  with 
ample  suggestions  for  a  successful 
playing.  I  was  just  thinking  what  an 
effective  thing  this  could  be  on  parade 
with  the  drums  giving  out  on  the 
solo  and  the  band  playing  a  soft 
background  with  the  mar::h.  This 
would  also  be  very  effective  in  con¬ 
cert — and  quite  novel. 

A  second  drum  number  is  by  Grace 


Cjet  your  new,  big  W.r.L.  1955 
color  catalog — just  off  the  press! 
48  gorgeous  4-color  pages  of  drums, 
outfits,  bells,  parade  drums,  tym- 
pani,  and  accessories. 


IT'S  FREE!  SEND  FOR 
YOUR  COPY  TODAY! 


Jonuory,  I95S 
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Bt  rryman  and  is  titled  Triple  Threat 
— r.  snare  drum  trio.  This  number 
contains  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
coordination  and  you  can’t  miss  a 
lick  here  without  it  showing.  One 
good  thing  about  the  Band  Shed  pub¬ 
lications  you  get  a  part  for  every 
player — no  three  people  having  to 
look  at  one  page  of  music. 

You  will  do  well  to  write  The  Band 
Shed  for  their  complete  catalogue 
and  next  month  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  two  or  three  other  ensemble 
publications  of  theirs.  For  now  so 
long  until  next  month  and — KEEP 
THOSE  RESOLUTIONS! 

The  End 


superb  Davenport  High  School  Band, 
and  capable  director,  F.  E.  Mortiboy, 
presented  a  concert  in  a  most  pol¬ 
ished,  professional  manner.  Sigurd 
Rascher,  Saxophone  virtuoso  of  Shu- 
shan,  New  York,  appeared  as  Guest 
Soloist  with  the  Davenport  band  and 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
plause.  The  Friday  clinics,  each  one 
excelling  in  its  own’ way,  were:  Cor¬ 
net  and  Trumpet  by  Don  Jacoby, 
Staff  Trumpeter  with  NBC;  Brass 
and  Reed  Ensembles  from  both  the 
Muskegon,  Michigan,  High  School 
Band,  William  Stewart,  Director,  and 
the  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  High  School 
Band,  Don  Cuthbert,  Director;  a 
Panel  on  “Band  Parents  Associations 
and  Their  Functions’’  with  Howard 
Lyons  as  Moderator  and  Panel  mem¬ 
bers:  Paul  DeLand,  Vice-Pres.  Pekin 
Grade  School  Band  Parents;  Robert 
Baldwin,  Pres.  Main  Township  H.S. 
Band  Boosters;  and  Charles  Thomp¬ 


son,  Pres.  East  Aurora  Band  Boost¬ 
ers;  “New  Sounds  from  the  Band’’ 
with  Harold  Walters,  Narrator;  Sax¬ 
ophone,  Sigurd  Rascher;  “How  to  Do 
This  and  That  Better,’’  H.  E.  Nutt; 
and  Clarinet,  Robert  E.  Lowry  of 
Morningside  College,  who  has  twice 
appeared  as  guest  soloist  with  Mid- 
West  Clinic  bands.  Friday  afternoon 
closed  with  a  Modern  Music  Masters 
Installation. 

The  VanderCook  College  Concert 
Band  of  Chicago,  conducted  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Brittain,  continued  the  series  of 
clinic  concerts  on  Friday  evening 
with  an  excellent  program  and  a 
brilliant  assemblage  of  guest  con¬ 
ductors.  Miss  Lorraine  King  of  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  ap¬ 
peared  as  Guest  Soloist  on  the  Harp. 

Anticipated  as  one  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  three-day  convention 
was  the  Style  Show  of  Band  Uni- 
(Turn  the  page  please) 


Mid-West  National 
Band  Clinic  Huge  Success 

(Starts  on  page  35) 

Ralph  Meltzer,  Director,  and  Thomas 
Fabish,  Music  Supervisor;  Trombone- 
Baritone  Clinic  by  Hugh  McMillen 
of  the  University  of  Colorado;  “The 
Percussion  Section  Accessories” — a 
unique  presentation  by  Haskell  Harr 
of  the  VanderCook  College  faculty; 
and  a  Panel  on  “Fund  Raising”  by 
three  highly  successful  Illinois  di¬ 
rectors — Lyle  Atkins  of  Carthage, 
James  Keith  of  Pekin,  and  F.  C. 
Kreider  of  Collinsville. 

The  concert  stage  was  occupied 
Thursday  evening  by  the  very  won¬ 
derful  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
Senior  High  School  Band  under  the 
able  direction  of  Herbert  Hazelman, 
A.B.A.  Numbering  among  the  many 
illustrious  guest  conductors  (to  men¬ 
tion  only  one)  was  the  director  uqder 
whom  Herb  Hazelman  himself  began 
his  musical  career  as  a  high  school 
student  at  the  oboe  back  some  years 
ago — Traugott  Rohner,  now  of  the 
faculty  of  Northwestern  University. 
An  entire  new  feature  was  intro¬ 
duced  this  year  in  the  “Adjudication 
School”  in  which  everyone  did  his 
own  judging  on  official  sheets  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  National  Interscholastic 
Music  Activities  Commission,  an  aux¬ 
iliary  of  the  MENC,  as  the  Greens¬ 
boro  Band  played  “Das  Pensionat.” 
At  the  Intermission,  a  distinguished 
trio  of  adjudicators — Harold  Bach¬ 
man  of  the  University  of  Florida, 
William  Revelli  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Clarence  Sawhill  of 
the  University  of  California,  gave 
their  criticisms  and  comments  in 
judgment  of  this  same  number.  Thus 
everyone  was  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compare  his  ability  to  judge 
with  that  of  the  experts.  Unknown 
to  all  was  the  fact  that  the  number 
was  purposely  prepared  and  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  Greensboro  Band  with 
minor  flaws  to  be  detected  by  the 
judges.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that  the  “Adjudication  School” 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
clinic  sessions. 

Friday,  December  17,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  hour-long  clinics  with  a 
break  in  the  afternoon  when  Iowa’s 
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Slingerland 
Drum  Heads 
Because 


Th*  n«w  SLINGERLAND  ratainar 
pratarvas  tha  haad,  raady  for  in- 
itallafion  on  drums. 

•  Mada  from  froth,  picklo  curod  light  calf,  promium  grado  skint— 
cheictti  packer  taka  off. 

•  Procottod  complotoly  in  our  own  tannery.  Thus  wo  control  all 

eporaliont  and  the  quality.  , 

•  Slingerland  heads  are  cut  only  from  tkint  which  ore  free  of  tears, 
stains,  and  bruises. 

•  Selected,  graded,  and  stamp  marked  for  the  proper  drum  use  as: 
Orchestra— Parade— Tom  Toms. 

•  Mode  by  Drum  Makers  for  Drum  use. 
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Address 


•  The  ONLY  hand-shaved 
heads  on  the  market.  This 
guarantees  for  you — a  haad  of 
even  thickness;  one  net 
scorched  or  seared  by  ma¬ 
chine  buffing,  end  batter  for 
tone  produrtion  bacausa  wa 
can  match  and  gauge  to  the 
drum  requirements. 
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1325  Belden  Avenue 

Chicago  14,  Illinois 
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BAND  •  CONCERT  •  PARADE 


Gretsch  drums  are  widely  praised  for  their 
smart  appearance,  stur^ness,  and  “diat 
great  Gretsch  sound."  The  Gretsch 
“Perfect  Round”  drum  shell  of  molded 
plywood  is  guaranteed  for  the  life  of  the 
drum.  Drums  are  chrome  plated,  at  no 
extra  cost,  for  lasliug  brilliance  and  easy 
upkeep.  They  represent  true  economy. 


SPECTACUUUI  FOR  RURCNNie  BMDS  -a  big. 
complete  Gretsch  drum  section  offers  tre¬ 
mendous  display  value,  excitement  for  eye 
and  ear.  Consider  it  for  next  semesterl 


New!  Your  school  % 

colors  available  in  solid' 
lacquer  colors  or  the  , 
vibrant  new  finish  —  / 
GRETSCH  NITRON.  /A, 


—  SEND  FOR  FREE  NEW  CATALOG  —• < 
Th«  FRED.  GRETSCH  Mfg.  Co.  SM-155  | 
60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  N.  Y  « 

Please  send  new  Gretsch  drum  catalog  to:  ■ 


AVAIUIBLE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS: 

Phil  Grant  Consultation  Service 
on  oil  percussion  problems.  Your 
questions  are  welcomed! 


FRED.  GRETSCH  ^ 


Fine  Musical  Instruments  Since  1883 


forms  at  the  Intermission  of  the  Fri¬ 
day  evening  concert.  The  Style  Show 
was  planned  and  produced  by  George 
Myers  of  the  Portage  Township  Sen¬ 
ior  High  School  of  Gary,  Indiana, 
with  members  of  his  high  school 
band  as  models.  Cooperating  in  the 
colorful  and  brilliant  display  of  uni¬ 
forms  were:  The  Craddock  Uniforms, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri;  DeMoulin 
Bros.  &  Co.,  Greenville,  Illinois;  Fru- 
hauf  Southwest  Uniform  Co.,  Wich¬ 
ita,  Kansas;  and  Stanbury  &  Co.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri. 

The  Kiel,  Wisconsin,  Municipal 
Band,  directed  by  Edgar  P.  Thiessen, 
opened  the  program  on  Saturday 
morning,  December  18.  Kiel  is  a  com¬ 
munity  of  about  2000,  but  has  the 
distinctive  record  of  having  success¬ 
fully  maintained  a  municipal  band 
for  50  years — and  what  a  fine  band 
it  proved  to  be!  Kiel  can  well  be 
proud  of  this  splendid  organization. 

For  the  closing  concert  the  Mid- 
West  audience  was  honored  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  Band  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Air  Force  Training  Command,  Flying 
Officer  C.  O.  Hunt,  Bandmaster,  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  true  “good  neighbor” 
fashion.  Theirs  was  a  brilliant  per¬ 
formance,  which  left  sweet  strains  of 
music  lingering  not  only  in  the  ears 
but  also  the  hearts  of  the  listeners. 

The  climax  of  the  entire  clinic 
came  as  a  complimentary  Grand 
Finale  Banquet  was  served  to  ap¬ 
proximately  800  in  the  beautiful  Bal 
Tabarin  Room  of  the  Sherman  Hotel 
at  1:00  P.M.  Saturday.  The  lavish 
turkey  dinner  was  a  Christmas  treat 
from  the  four  uniform  companies 
who  had  participated  in  the  Style 
Show  of  Uniforms.  Dr.  Raymond  F. 
Dvorak  was  the  genial  Master  of 
Ceremonies.  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Gold¬ 
man,  conductor  of  the  famous  Gold¬ 
man  Band  of  New  York  City,  was  the 
Banquet  Speaker.  In  his  address  he 
related  many  anecdotes  of  his  friend, 
John  Philip  Sousa,  to  whom  the  Mid- 
West  National  Band  Clinic  was  pay¬ 
ing  a  tribute  in  the  centennial  year 
of  his  birth.  Dr.  Goldman  also  guest 
conducted  some  oT  his  marches  with 
the  Friday  and  Saturday  bands. 

The  more  than  4000  music  edu¬ 
cators  and  friends  who  attended  the 
8th  Annual  Mid-West  National  Band 
Clinic  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  had  only  words 
of  highest  praise  for  every  session 
of  this  mammoth  three-day  musical 
event.  Already  plans  are  under  way 
for  an  even  greater  clinic  in  1955  to 
be  held  on  December  14,  15,  16  and 
17.  Those  are  dates  for  you  to  remem¬ 
ber  for  another  musical  treat. 


Need  New  MuhIc  LIhIh? 


11th  Street,  Peru,  Illinois — be  sure  to 
enclose  $1  per  copy  with  your  order. 
There  are  ten  pages  of  reviews  of  the 
1954  Band  Publications,  as  well  as 
lists  of  hundreds  of  other  excellent 
numbers.  All  eight  bands  and  band 
directors,  and  1954  clinicians,  are  pic¬ 
tured.  This  is  a  book  you  will  treas¬ 
ure.  Send  for  your  copy  before  the 
supply  is  exhausted. 


IF  you  or*  intarsitad  In  tha  nawait  da- 
IF  iiqni  In  drumi 


you  Ilka  to  kaap  obraott  of  davalop- 
manti  In  drum  conitruclion 


you  volua  quality 


IF  In  foct,  you'd  Ilka  to  know  obout  tka 
IF  fobuloui  English  drums  baing  rovad 


fabulous  English  drums  baing  rovad 
ovar  throughout  tho  U.  S.  (and  In  U 
othnr  countrias) 


far  datoRi  ap<  .lakw. 

da¥ar  •  nomo  to  aMbor. 
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It't  Btory  of  my  ltf«  ot  IH* 
drwmt.  mor*  thofi  50  yocrt  of 
rfrvnwiHng  ond  drvfvi  bvtldmg 
proBGNfGd  in  clirooologicot 
ordor  from  1093  Be  tho  peof 
oM  yoof.  iwBt  Bond  O  P0BB> 
cofd.  R'l  froo. 


WFL  DRUM  CO. 


.  Immm  Sw.  tSlii|i  «.  O. 


There  are  a  limited  number  of  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  1954  Official  Program  and 
Handbook  of  Information  of  the  Mid- 
West  National  Band  Clinic  available. 
If  you  were  unable  to  attend,  or  wish 
to  secure  additional  copies,  you  may 
order  from  Lee  W.  Petersen,  4  E. 
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By  David  Kaplan 


SmIu  IHalrrialM 

It  is  time  to  consider  solo  and  en¬ 
semble  materials  for  contest  and  fes¬ 
tival.  The  problem  centers  around 
the  .selection  of  the  right  solo  for  the 
student.  We  should  not  choose  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  too  difficult — chal¬ 
lenging,  yes,  but  not  overly  so.  The 
pupil  should  gain  a  rich  musical  ex¬ 
perience  from  the  good  number.  Re¬ 
member,  that  the  solo  must  be  suited 
to  individual  capacities.  Below  a 

number  of  selections  are  offered. 

2  l.illlr  Strenadr  —  (W€>p- 

l<*y)«  Jark  Sprall. 

Popular  among  grade  school  stu¬ 
dents  this  solo  is  charming  and 
keeps  the  clarinet  in  its  nicest 
range.  This  is  a  3/4  Andante  with 
no  real  difficulty,  concert  Bb. 

24  Vielle  (IhanHon — (IleriMM*,  Slultkinn 

(Udirriitin,  Vol.  2,  Wahr. 

A  2/4  Andantino  with  some 
tonguing  and  technical  work  the 
.solo  is  compact  and  very  expres¬ 


sed  oil  qiMitlont  diract  to  David  Kaplon 
DIroctor  of  Huile,  Royneldi  CommunltY 
High  School,  Royn^di,  Mllnoli. 


sive  for  the  youngster. 

3  l.illlr  ( jtnreriM  —  llanix-n. 

Written  in  a  classic  style  the 
three  movements  lay  well  for 
the  instrument  and  offer  the 
young  player  good  experiences. 
The  first  movement,  concert  Bb 
and  4/4,  has  melodic  material 
plus  some  technique.  The  Andante 
is  song-like  and  the  Allegro  is 
tuneful.  A  nice  choice  for  young¬ 
sters. 

3  Aria  A  Prenlii — AuInti  (Wain), 

kjitn. 

3  <'4>nrfrlo  in  4>ni  (from  the  oboe) 
— Handel  (Wain),  KJiih. 

3—4  Munelle  ft  Srheraso  —  (!lair 
(Wain),  KJoh. 

3  Waltz  FanlaMy— IVlnzarl  (Wain), 

k  jl>K. 


The  above  Wain  arrangements 
are  popular  contest  choices  since 
they  offer  the  student  stimulat¬ 
ing  material,  melodic  as  well  as 
technical. 

3  Serenade* — Filax,  Rethhino. 

3  HeMign — Filait,  Reddiino. 

A  Moderato  6/8  which  has 
changes  in  mood  and  tempo. 
Design  never  moves  too  fast.  Low 
and  high  register  (only  up  to  C) 
are  employed. 

3  Klegy — Filao,  KeiltliinM. 

This  3/4  Andante  calls  for  flexi¬ 
bility  and  expression  in  playing. 
It  is  very  melodic  and  the  upper 
range  extends  only  to  high  D. 

3  Diverlimenln  in  11^ — IHnzarl  (Rel> 
lifion),  Rieordi. 

Here  is  beautiful  music  for  the 
younger  student.  The  four  move¬ 
ments  are  all  gorgeous.  F'or  con¬ 
test  one  might  u.se  the  Adagio 
and  Allegro  (first  movement). 
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DELUXE 


ARTIST 
Model  #113 


Model 


#103 


Model 


#213 


$155 


$125 


WOODWINDS. 


From  Franco  to  Amoricon  muticiant  .  .  .  comet 
Ike  mott  complete  line  of  quality  inttrumentt 
ever  producedi 

Made  in  Farit  ...  by  famout  reed  inttru- 
ment  crafttmen.  Featuring  hand  fitted, 
drop-forged,  nickel  tilver  keyt  .  .  . 
Ferfectly  phroted  tone  holet  .  .  . 
Select  Grenadilla  .  .  .  Final  tett- 
ing  by  Artittt.  From  the  incom¬ 
parable  Matter  Medelt  down  to 
the  3  Value-Packed  Clarinett  pic¬ 
tured  —  Henri  Du  Boit  olfert  a 
model  to  fit  every  need. 


$1B7.S0 


DISTRIBUTED 


OlV.  OF  C.  O.  CONN,  LTD. 
EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 
ATLANTA  3  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  S 


Send  my  Henri  Du  Boil  Cotoleg  showing  the 
14  famout  clarinett  .  .  .  pfut  Oboet,  English 
Horn  and  Battoont. 

Name  -  - - - 

Address  .  _ _ _ _ _ 

City _  State _ _ 

DIPT.  SM,  CONTINENTAL  MUSIC 
laiO  RIDOB  AVENUE 
EVANSTON.  ILL. 


January,  1955 
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CLARION  "Otfsef" 


u  U 


Guf^laiC^ivtmCMiuSipiece 


i,  •  FOR  NEW  TONAL  RICHNESS 

I. 


NEW  EASE  OF  PLAYING 
BETTER  ARTICULATION 


Th*  luparb  ratononc*  and 
sonMlivily  ol  th*  n«w  Clarion 
hav*  b**n  achiavad  by  a 
ravolutionory  chang*  in  th* 
mouthpioc*  bora.  Tha  diagram 
obova  shows  how  lha  bora  has 
boon  movod  o  full  Ms"  nooror 
to  tha  rood.  Tha  rosults  ora 
quickar  rasponsa  and  in- 
croosod  richnoss  of  tona.  Try 
ona.  Soa  for  yoursalf  tha  dilfar- 
anca  on  "oHsat"  mouthpioca 
con  moka  in  your  playing. 


No  mouthpiece  material  has 
ever  equalled  crystal  for  rich  tonal 
quality  and  maintenance  of  facing 
dimensions.  Now,  a  major  advance 
in  design  gives  Selmer’s  Clarion 
Crystal  Mouthpiece  even  more  sen¬ 
sitive  response,  gives  your  playing 
cleaner  articulation  and  new  sparkle 
with  virtually  effortless  blowing. 
One  trial  will  convince  you  that  this 
new  Clarion  “offset”  model  is  the 
greatest  development  ever  in  clar¬ 
inet  mouthpieces.  For  a  lifetime  of 
better  tone,  see  your  dealer  today. 


FOUa  POPUlAt  FACINOS:  HS— closo  Franch  stylo. 
HS* — mora  opan  Ihon  HS.  S — fairly  opan  lip. 

HS** — long  opan  facing,  for  maximum  voluma. 


For  comp/afa  Informaflon  wr/fa  Dtpt.  H-1J 
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DEPT.  U-155 
601  WEST  26TH  ST. 
NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


The  student  will  get  a  wonaei  lui 
experience  from  this  tuneful 


3-4  Divertimento  in  F — Mozart  (Uel- 
liaon),  Rieordi. 

Again,  here  is  good  music  al¬ 
though  a  little  more  demanding 
than  the  Divertimento  in  Bb. 

3  Troiti  Petites  Contes — Deopstiies, 
Stubbinn  (Collection,  Vol.  1,  Wuhr. 
3  Promenade  —  Cleriisise,  Stubbins 
Coll.,  Vol.  2. 


Petite  Piece  —  Debusity,  Elkan- 
Vogel. 

Chant  Slave — J.  E.  Barat,  Siub- 
bins  Coll.,  Vol.  2. 

A  French  solo,  the  Chant  is  a 
3/4  Modere  with  whole  tone 
scale  influences.  With  correct  ex¬ 
pression  this  can  be  a  good 
choice. 


3  Trois  Pieces  —  Boisdeffre,  Stub- 
bins  (k>ll.,  Vol.  1. 


Three  Pieces  (1  &  3)  Laurisrhkus, 
Stubbins,  Vol.  2. 

The  Waltz  Elegy  is  expressive 
and  calls  for  sensitive  playing  in 
all  registers,  up  to  high  F.  It  is 
a  beautiful  movement.  The  Ro- 
manze  is  a  6/8  Allegretto. 

Petite  Piece — Quet,  Baron. 

First  Concertino — (.uilhaud, 
Fischer,  Rubank. 

Sonata  —  Wanhal,  MeCinnis  & 
Marx. 


Scene  &  Air — Bergson,  Fischer, 
Cundy-Bettoney,  Rubank. 

Piece  in  Cm — Barat,  Stubbins 
(k>ll.,  Vol.  1. 

An  ad  libitum  beginning  leads 
into  a  Lento  marked  by  florid 
passages.  Cadenzas  lead  into  th6 
technical  Allegro.  This  is  a  good 
choice  since  it  has  everything, 
melodic  material  as  well  as  chal¬ 
lenging  technique. 

Andante  &  Scherzo— —Dere,  Stub- 
bins,  Vol.  2. 


5  Prelude  &  Rigaudon — Avon,  Stub- 
bins,  Vol.  2. 

The  Prelude  is  really  a  very  long 
cadenza.  The  Allegretto  with  its 
sixlets  and  triplets  is  technical 
but  lays  well  and  is  fun  to  play. 
5  Second  Sonata — Bach  (Gateau), 

Alfred. 

5-6  (^ntegril — Busser,  Stubbins,  Vol. 

4. 

5-6  Solo  de  Conrours — Rabaud,  An- 
draud,  Stubbins,  Vol.  1. 

5  Sarabande  &  Theme  Varie — 

Hahn,  Stubbins,  Vol.  1. 

5  Piece  Romantique  —  Niverd,  .Al¬ 

fred. 


I 

[ 


Sonata — Bernstein,  Witmark. 

A  fine  contemporary  work,  the 
Sonata  has  much  lyrical  work.  It 
is  dynamic  and  interesting.  The 
Vivace  5/8  has  much  life.  For 
the  advanced  player  (with  a 
good  pianist)  this  Sonata  is  ex¬ 
cellent. 


5-6  l.4iment  &  Tarentelle  —  Grovlez, 
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5  Sola  de  Conrours — Messager,  Bon- 
ade  Collection,  Stubbing,  Vol.  4, 
Belwin. 

5  Solo  de  Conrourti  —  Mouquet, 
Stubbing,  Vol.  1. 

Here  is  one  that  should  be  used 
quite  a  bit  once  directors  find  out 
about  it. 

5  Fantasie  &  Rondo  —  Weber, 
Fischer. 

5-6  Introduction  &  Rondo  —  Widor, 
Bonade  Coll. 

5-6  Fantasie — Gaobert,  Bonade  Coll. 
5-6  Fantasie — Wuille  (Bellison),  Ric- 
ordi. 

Recital  Literature  for  the  Clarinet, 
in  four  volumes,  is  edited  by  William 
H.  Stubbing  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  published  by  Wahr  of 
Ann  Arbor.  It  is  an  outstanding  col¬ 
lection  and  should  be  in  the  school 
library.  IS  (^rand  Solos,  edited  by 
Daniel  Bonade  contains  some  of  the 
best  French  solos;  it  is  published  by 
Andraud.  Masterworkg  for  Clarinet 
contains  works  of  Weber,  Brahms, 
Schumann,  and  Mendelssohn;  this 
authentic  edition  was  edited  by  Eric 
Simon  for  G.  Schirmer.  In  his  Album 
of  Recital  Literature  for  Leeds,  Har¬ 
old  Freeman  has  included  some  Rus¬ 
sian  things  like  the  Starokftdomgky  5 
Pieces;  it  is  a  good  collection.  The 
Seven  Melodic  Pieces  edited  by  David 
Weber  offer  easy  type  solos  of  the 


Russian  school.  Like  the  Freeman 
they  are  obtained  through  Leeds. 

*  *  s 

CLARINET  DUETS 

Concert  Trios  for  two  Bb  Clarinets 
and  Piano — Edited  by  George  Waln- 
Kjos. 

Here  is  fine  chamber  music  of  a 
high  order.  Medium  to  advanced. 
12  Duets — Mozart  (Bellison),  Rir- 
ordi. 

Various  string-wind  combina¬ 
tions  are  also  possible.  Medium 
plus. 

Clarinet  Duets,  18th  Century — arr. 
Rosenthal,  Morris. 

Medium  plus. 

CLARINET  TRIOS 

4  Trio  in  Eb — Blatt. 

4  Trio  in  Bb — Carulli. 

4—5  Trio  in  fJ — Muller. 

These  are  all  published  by  Ric- 
ordi  and  edited  by  Bellison.  Here 
are  good  materials  but  unfortun¬ 
ately  no  scores. 

2  18th  (Century  Trios — arr.  Rosen¬ 
thal,  Morris. 

Collection  Bk.  1,  Gr.  2,  Bk.  2, 
Grade  2-3,  arr.  Voxman,  Rubank. 

FLUTE  AND  CLARINET 

Collection  of  Flute  and  Clarinet 
Duets — arr.  George  Waln-Kjos. 

This  is  a  very  recent  edition  and 
contains  some  good  music. 


CLARINET  QUART^^^-i/Bk'tJc, 

*  *  W  / 

3  Interlude — Keith,  Boosey-Hawkes. 

3  Piece — Brown,  Schirmer. 

4  Suite  —  Mozart  (Bellison),  Ric- 
ordi. 

4  Country  Dance — Krenek,  Belwin. 
3-4  Seascapes  (Suite) — Karel,  Sum- 

my. 

3  Bagatelle — Grundman,  B.  H. 

2-3  Bohemian  Suite — Bradec  (Vox- 
man),  Rubank. 

2  Andante — Bohne  (Voxman),  Ru¬ 
bank. 

WOODWIND  QUARTET 

3  Minuet — N.  Cox,  Boosey-H. 
WOODWIND  QUINTETS 

3  March — J.  R.  Barrows,  Schirmer. 

5  Suite — Gayfer,  B.  II. 

6  Partita — I  Fine,  B.  H. 

A  very  fine  edition  with  clear 
printing.  Very  interesting  music, 
good  woodwind  writing.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  a  fine  advanced  group. 

Helpful  Hints 

1.  Hot  water  used  on  mouthpieces 
for  cleaning  purposes  can  be  danger¬ 
ous  since  heat  warps  rubber  mouth¬ 
pieces.  NEVER  USE  HOT  WATER. 

2.  Do  not  tighten  the  ligature  too 
much  since  this  can  also  cause  warp¬ 
ing  besides  disturbing  the  reed. 


MERICAN 


Just  what  school  bandmasters  and  orchestra  directors  have 
been  asking  for  . . .  just  what  budget-minded  schools  and 
school  musicians  want  and  need — 100%  ’’Band  Tested” 
clarinets,  designed  for  easy-playing  performance. 

Now,  as  always,  you  can  recommend  Pan-American 
clarinets  with  assurance  of  fine  tone  quality  plus 
student  satisfaction.  Pan-American  clarinets  are 
low  priced,  yet  offer  extra  value  in  every  de¬ 
tail.  See  your  P/A  dealer  right  away  . . . 
these  clarinets  are  available  Jor  imme-  O 
diate  delivery!  PAN-AMERICAN 
BAND  INSTRUMENTS,  Divi- 
sion  of  C.C.  Conn  Ltd.,  Dept. 

121  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

Bo*hm  Syftt*in 
17  k*y,  ^  rin9 
ftb  Ctorinbt 
Mod*  in  U.S.A. 


CAVALIER 
GRENADILIA  WOOD 
CLARINET  MODEL  106N 

Here’s  a  real  bargain  in  a 
genuine  grenadilla*  wood  clari¬ 
net,  from  barrel  joint  to  bell, 
made  to  Pan-American  specifi¬ 
cations  in  West  Germany,  and 
fully  adjusted  in  the  United 
States.  Really  good  quality. 
Boehm  system,  17  keys,  6  rings. 
Furnished  complete  in  attractive 
case,  with  accessories  .  .  .  and 
immediately  available!  Ask  your 
school  musicians  to  see  their 
P/A  dealer  and  try  this  instru¬ 
ment  soon.  You  can  recommend 
it  with  full  assurance  of  satis¬ 
faction.  Only . $119.9S 
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New  Musir  Reviews 

LudwiK  Elementary  Clarinet  instrue- 
tor — edited  by  Melville  Jay  Web¬ 
ster,  Ludwig  Music  Publ.  Co.,  $1.00, 
1953. 

This  was  formerly  the  old  Selmer 
text.  Ludwig  has  recently  acquired 
the  copyright  to  the  series  which  also 
includes  sax,  flute,  cornet,  trombone, 
and  baritone. 

In  the  opening  pages  the  parts  of 
the  clarinet  are  demonstrated  and 
discussed.  Subjects  covered  include 
assembling  the  clarinet,  care  of  reed, 
position,  care  of  mouthpiece,  etc.  The 
illustrations  accompanying  the  discus¬ 
sions  are  good. 

On  the  whole  I  like  this  method; 
it  has  some  very  nice  features  such 
as  the  theory  lessons.  I  am  sure  that 
the  text  will  become  used  more  and 
more.  However,  there  are  a  few 
points  to  which  I  must  take  issue. 
Years  ago  it  seemed  the  logical  choice 
to  offer  “openg”  as  the  starting  note. 
In  later  years  teachers  came  to  feel 
that  “g”  was  the  poorest  starting 
note.  It  is  better  to  begin  with  “e” 
thus  enabling  the  student  to  get  a 
better  grip,  the  embouchure  being 
quite  weak  at  this  point.  In  using 
this  text,  then,  I  would  begin  with 
Exercise  3,  introducing  the  “e”  and 
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(Continued  from  page  13) 

Composition.  He  has  been  director  of 
the  Gramercy  School  of  Music,  the 
Society  of  Music,  and  founded  the 
music  school  of  the  Harlem  House.” 
Dante  Fiorillo,  875  West  181st  St., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

551.  Armand  RUSSELL  —  CON- 
CERTANTE  FOR  DOUBLE  BASS 
AND  BAND,  first  performance,  July 
15,  1953  in  Seattle,  Washington  by 
the  University  of  Washington  Sum¬ 
mer  Concert  Band,  Walter  C.  Welke 
conducting.  The  soloist  was  Leslie 
Martin  and  the  occasion  was  the  7th 
Annual  Contemporary  Band  Concert. 

552.  Gerald  HARTLEY  —  CON¬ 
CERTO  GROSSO  FOR  WIND  IN¬ 
STRUMENTS  AND  PERCUSSION, 
first  performance  July  15,  1953  in 
Seattle,  Washington  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  Summer  Concert 
Band,  Walter  C.  Welke  conducting. 
The  five  parts  are  entitled:  1.  Over¬ 
ture;  2.  Invention  on  a  Military 
Theme;  3.  Tarantella  in  Rondo  Form; 
4.  Variations  on  a  Passacaglia  Theme; 
and  5.  Finale.  Done  as  a  part  uf  the 
7th  Annual  Contemporary  Band  Con¬ 
cert. 

553.  Carl  ENGEL — Academic  Pro¬ 
cessional  March,  first  performance 
June  1937  in  Oberlin,  Ohio  by  the 
Oberlin  Commencement  Band,  Arthur 
L.  Williams  conducting.  The  composer 
was  given  an  honorary  degree  by 
Oberlin  College  in  1934  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  appreciation  with  this 
musical  gift  to  his  Alma  Mater  in 
1937  when  it  was  first  performed  for 
the  Oberlin  Commencement  Proces-* 

(Continued  on  next  page)  ' 
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Eighth  notes  are  rather  strangely  in¬ 
troduced,  it  seems  to  me,  via  6/8  time. 
This  occurs  in  the  Fifth  Lesson  where 
the  value  of  notes  in  6/8  is  discussed. 
Then,  at  the  latter  part  of  the  lesson, 
eighths  in  4/4  are  offered.  Normally, 
we  find  eighths  introduced  in  2/4  or 
4/4.  This  unusual  presentation  may 
have  a  point. 

The  text  follows  other  traditional 
patterns.  The  higher  register  is  at¬ 
tained  through  low  “e”  and  pressing 
the  speaker  key  “B”  is  played.  The 
teacher  must  be  careful  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  really  play  low  “e"  well 
before  attempting  the  higher  register. 
Actually,  starting  this  whole  series 
from  low  “a”  up  to  E,  Bb  up  to  F 
would  be  easier  tjian  starting  on 
low  “e.”  The  break  is  more  easily 
obtained  if  it  is  introduced  in  de¬ 
scending  motion  first,  the  preparation 
of  the  right  hand  being  carefully  ex¬ 
plained. 

Thus,  the  method  follows  the  tra¬ 
ditional  lines  of  the  older  texts.  The 
method  is  challenging  and  should  be 
of  great  value  to  the  fast  student. 
With  the  teacher  making  a  few  ad¬ 
justments  i.e.:  “e”  ap  starting  note, 
descending  break,  higher  register 
through  low  a,  eighths  through  2/4 
etc.,  the  text  can  and  should  be  used 
to  great  advantage.  Ludwig  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  reviving  this  series. 
The  text  is  significant  and  warrants 
our  close  scrutiny. 

The  End 


The  average 
American  today 
it  smarter  than  ever. 

When  he  buys,  he  wants 
VALUE  for  his  dollar. 

Smart  purchasers  of  musical 
instruments  consider  our  clar¬ 
inets,  flutes  and  piccolos  to 
be  the  BEST  BUY  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE.  Compare  them  with 
any  make,  (regardless  of 
price),  and  we  think  you’ll 
agree. 
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Write  lor  information  today— 

CUNDY-BETTONIY 

Hyde  Park,  Boston  36,  Mass. 


SEND  US  YOUR  NEWS 
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AMERICAN  BANDMASTERS  ASSOCIATION 
TO  CONVENE  IN  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


The  21st  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Bandmasters  Association 
will  be  held  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  Feb¬ 
ruary  16-19,  1955.  Among  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  Convention  will  be  the 
first  performance  of  a  new  work, 
“CELEBRATION  OVERTURE,”  by 
Composer  Paul  Creston  who  was 
commissioned  to  write  the  work  for 
the  American  Bandmasters  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  new  work  will  be  published 
by  the  company  of  Alec  Templeton, 
Inc.  early  in  1955.  A  second  work 
which  will  receive  its  first  perform¬ 
ance  at  Elkhart  will  be  Dr.  Ed¬ 
win  Franko  Goldman’s  latest  march, 
“BLUEJACKETS  ON  PARADE,” 
which  is  dedicated  to  Commander 
Charles  Brendler,  Leader  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Band,  and  cur¬ 
rently  President  of  the  American 
Bandmasters  Association.  The  new 
march  will  be  conducted  by  the  com¬ 
poser  on  Saturday  night,  February 
19th  when  the  performing  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Concert  Band,  William  D.  Revelli, 
Conductor. 

The  officers  of  this  foremost  or¬ 
ganization  of  bandmasters  are:  Presi¬ 
dent:  Commander  Charles  Brendler, 
Leader,  U.  S.  Navy  Band,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.  Vice-President:  James  C. 
Harper,  Director,  Lenoir  High  School 
Band,  Lenoir,  N.  Carolina.  Secretary- 
Treasurer:  Glenn  C.  Bainum,  Director 
Emeritus,  Northwestern  University 
Bands,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Honorary  Life  Presidents:  John 
Philip  Sousa  (1854-1932),  Dr.  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman. 


CRAMPON 
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THE  SWEETEST 


CLARINET  EVER  MADE 


The  finest  Clarinet  in  the  world  is  a 
BUFFET.  It  is  used  by  more  fine  sym¬ 
phony  and  popular  clarinetists  than  any 
other  clarinet.  See  the  BUFFET  at  your 
music  dealer  or  write  us  today  and  be 
convinced  that  BUFFET  is  the  one  clari¬ 
net  in  the  world  for  you. 


CARL  FISCHER 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  iw 

10S  East  16th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Past  Presidents:  Dr.  Charles 
O’Neill,  Herbert  L.  Clarke  (1867- 
1945),  Dr.  Frank  Simon,  Dr.  Albert 
Austin  Harding,  Karl  L.  King,  Dr. 
Peter  Buys,  Captain  R.  B.  Hayward, 
Henry  Fillmore,  Glenn  Cliffe  Bainum, 
Colonel  H.  C.  Bronson,  J.  J.  Richards, 
Harold  B.  Bachman,  Colonel  Earl  D. 
Irons,  Dr.  William  D.  Revelli,  Lt.  Col. 
William  F.  Santelmann. 

Directors:  Lt.  Colonel  William  F. 
Santelmann  (U.  S.  Marine  Band, 
Washington,  D.  C.);  Major  Francis 
E.  Resta  (U.  S.  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  N.  Y.) ;  James  E.  Berdahl 
(University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
California);  Dale  C.  Harris  (Instru¬ 
mental  Music  Director,  Pontiac,  Mich¬ 
igan);  Herbert  N.  Johnston  (Philco 
Band,  Philadelphia,  Pa.). 

Host  Chairman  for  the  21st  Con¬ 
vention  will  be  Frank  Reed  of  C.  G. 
Conn,  Ltd.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

The  Band  Stand 
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sions.  Engel,  who  died  in  1944,  is  best 
known  for  his  work  as  editor  of  the 
“Musical  Quarterly,”  former  Chief  of 
the  Music  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  founder  of  the  American 
Society  of  Musicology,  and  composer 
and  arranger  of  many  choral  and 
smaller  instrumental  compositions. 
The  march  is  now  published  in  the 
G.  Schirmer  catalogue  of  band  litera¬ 
ture. 

554.  Paul  W.  WHEAR— PASSA- 
CAGLIA  FOR  BAND,  first  perform¬ 
ance  November  21,  1954  in  Oberlin, 
Ohio  by  the  Oberlin  Symphony  Band 
conducted  by  the  composer.  This  9- 
minute  work  was  inspired  by  the 
hearing  of  many  fine  original  band 
numbers  during  recent  years  cli¬ 
maxed  by  the  25th  Anniversary  Ohio 
Intercollegiate  Band  Festival  last 
April  when  Percy  Aldridge  Grainger 
served  as  Guest  Conductor  along  with 
Don  McGinnis  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  who  performed  his  new  Sym¬ 
phony  for  Band.  Completed  in  Au¬ 
gust,  this  work  was  rated  second 
among  six  contemporary  band  works 
by  the  members  of  the  Oberlin  Sym¬ 
phony  Band.  All  the  others  were 
published  works,  the  top  rating  work 
being  Aaron  Copland’s  Outdoor  Over¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Whear  is  Director  of  Bands 
at  Mt.  Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

NOTE:  This  is  a  continuing  list. 
If  you  will  send  us  proof  of  your 
having  done  a  first  performance  with 
your  band  we  will  gladly  give  it  list¬ 
ing,  but  without  this  proof  we  are 
handicapped  and  have  to  dig  into  the 
records  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oberlin  College  to  keep 
the  list  going.  Begin  the  NEW  YEAR 
right.  Send  us  that  program  and  that 
picture! 


NOW  you  can  afford 
to  start  students 
on  a  really  good 


New  low  price  for  the  * 
NEW  A.  Fontaine  , 

clarinets  puts  these  u 

superior  instruments  ] 
easily  within  your  ^ 

budget  j 

Every  Music  Supervisor  1 
knows  the  value  of  starting  J 
students  on  instruments 
a  professional  would  gT 
consider  adequate. 

For  only  $125.00,  a  price 
slightly  higher  than  that  of 
clarinets  usually  offered 
for  school  use,  you  can 
have  an  instnunent  that  is 
vastly  better  in  every 
way.  The  new  A.  Fontaine 
blows  easily,  blows  in  tunc^ 
—  and  witli  good  intona-  ^ 
tion;  has  all  the  child-  ^ 
proof  features  you  look  for; 
is  impressive-looking, 
impressive-sounding. 

Ask  us  now,  how  you  may 
obtain  A.  Fontaine  Clarinets 
and  other  Cretsch 
woodwinds  and  brass,  on 
the  effective  Gretsch  i 
Talent  Test  Rental  Plan. 


'  f  f  lode  in  Franc*,  of  quality* 
granodilld  wood.  Beginner-proof 
safety  bridge  key,  stabilized 
key  posts,  power-forged 
nickel-silver  keys.  Deluxe 
plush-lined  French  style  cos*.  i 
Expertly  regulated  just  before  1 
shipment  to  you.  M 


The  NEW 


A.  FONTAINE^ 

Imported  by 

The  FRED.  GRETSCH  Mfg.  Co. 

60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  N.  Y. 
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★  ★ 


Here  it  is  January  and  time  to  select 
the  brass  solos  for  the  competition 
festivals.  Remember  to  select  a  solo 
which  is  not  too  difficult,  and  one 
which  is  musical  as  to  form,  charac¬ 
ter,  rhythm,  melody  and  range.  I  am 
listing  a  few  of  various  grades  for 
each  solo  brass  instrument.  Have  your 
director  help  you  select  one  from  this 
list  which  best  suits  your  individual 
ability  and  style. 

TROMBONE  SOLOS 

JLLIA  MARINE  WALTZ,  bv  Weber. 
Belwin.  Grade  I.  Very  easy,  well  con¬ 
structed  waltz.  Legato  style.  Range  to 
high  F  above  staff. 

•  *  * 

ROMANCE,  by  C.  W.  Bennett. 
Fioeher.  Grade  II.  Legato,  expressive 
pleasing  melody.  Range  from  low  F 
below  to  high  F  above. 

*  *  • 

STARIJGIIT,  by  Fryer.  Fiiwber. 
Technical  valse.  Nice  cadenza.  Some 


Bv  B.  H.  Walker 


★  ★ 


Sand  oil  quattioiit  diract  to  1.  H.  Wolkor, 
Dirocter  of  Music,  Goffnoy  High  School, 
Goffnoy,  South  Carolina. 


technique.  Grade  II  on  National  List 
but  much  more  difficult  than  listed. 

*  *  * 

FANCY  FREE,  by  Clay  Smith.  Barn- 
houM*.  Grade  II  on  National  List  but 
is  much  more  difficult  than  listed.  A 
fantasy  with  a  nice  andante  and  le¬ 
gato  style,  contains  several  technical 
sections  in  staccato  style,  nice  caden¬ 
za.  Band  and  piano  accompaniment. 

0  0* 

SOLL  OF  THE  SERF,  by  Clay 
Smith,  Bamhouue.  Grade  III.  Andante 
section  and  triple  tongue  section. 
Range  to  high  A-flat  above.  Band  and 
piano  accompaniment. 

«  «  • 

ROMANCE  APPASSIONATA,  by 
Von  Weber.  (^undy>Bettoney.  Grade 
IV.  Musically  interesting.  Both  legato 
and  technique.  Requires  style  and 


phrasing. 

•  •  0 

WALTZ  PETITE,  by  Cimera.  (.am¬ 
ble  Hinged.  Listed  as  Easy  on  Na¬ 
tional  List  but  I  would  classify  it  as 
Grade  IV.  Nice  cadenza,  waltz  move¬ 
ment  and  technique.  Requires  style 
and  considerable  technical  speed. 

•  *  * 

ATLANTIC  ZEPHYRS,  by  Gardeli 
Simons.  Fischer.  Grade  V.  Melodically 
and  technically  interesting  to  any 
good  trombonist  who  has  pleasing 
style  and  expression.  See  brass  col¬ 
umn  April,  1950  issue  of  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  details  on 
interpretation  of  this  solo.  Piano  and 
band  accompaniment. 

«  *  • 

CONCERTO  FOR  TROMBONE, 
First  Movement  by  Cimera.  Music  Pub¬ 
lishers  Holding  (!!orp.  Grade  VI.  Ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  technique.  Range  to 
high  C,  octave  above  staff.  Beautiful 
melody  and  interesting  style.  You 


^  trumpets 
^  CORNETS 
trombones 


COLLEGIATE  ^  rfZwW 


Pick  up  this  new  Holton  No.  604  Super 
Collegiate  Cornet  at  your  dealer!  Put  it  to  your 
lips  —  and  you’ll  feel  and  hear  what  we  mean  by  the  "new  sound 
a  more  powerful,  rounder,  distinctively  cornet  tone.  You’ll  find  the  re¬ 
sponse  terrific!  It  "kicks  off’’  like  a  professional  instrument,  and  with  fine  intonation. 
It’s  completely  new^  with  larger  bore  and  nickel-silver  bell,  new  "Top-Aaion 
I  valves  for  faster,  easier,  quieter  action.  And  new  styling 

_ _  ^  and  trim  make  it  the  most  beautiful  instrument  in 

_ _  \  its  price  class.  Test-play  the  SUPER-COLLEGIATE 

4L  ajiiui  \  today  —  and  check  the  new  Trumpet  and  Trombone 

IE  y  jjj  jjjg  same  time. 


frank  HOLTON  O  Co 


.STRUMENTS  FOR  OVER  NRLF  A  CERTURY 


326  N.  CHUKCH  STREET 
ElKHORN,  WISCONSIN 


P.cas^  mrniion  THE  Si'.HOOL  f*iUSIClA\  icheii  on.^uvring  (idTfrtiSi'mmti  tin  thu  mogdzine 
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} 


will  not  get  tired  of  it — it  grows  on 
you. 

*  *  * 

For  listing  of  other  numbers  see 
in>  column  March  1953. 


ilARITONE-EUPHONIUM  SOLOS 

(>01N*  HOME  (Largo  of  New  World 
Symphony)  by  Dvorak.  Theodore 
PresMr.  Grade  I.  Beautiful  legato 
melody.  Shows  off  your  tone  and 
phrasing.  Needs  no  further  introduc¬ 
tion  because  it  is  well  known. 


Top  Artists  Agree 


If  You  Want  America's  Finest 


JOLLY  SAILOR,  by  Buchtrl.  Milb. 
Grade  II.  A  brilliant,  melodic  solo, 
detached  style  most  of  the  way, 
Range  and  technique  easy. 


For  they  know  that  only  Blessing  —  with  almost  SO 
years  of  specialization  in  fashioning  brasses  exclu¬ 
sively —  can  assure  them  of  instruments  unmatched 
and  unequalled  in  perfection  of  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  and  year-after-year  peak  performance  ...  A  trial 
at  your  Blessing  dealer’s  will  convince  you,  too! 

Fashioned  by  Hand  Since  1906 

E.  K.  BLESSING  CO. 

Ljf*  ■  Elkhart,  Indiana 


BLUE  BELLS  OF  SCOTLAND  (with 
variations)  by  Burhtel.  Mills.  Grade 
II.  Andante  and  variations.  Some  le¬ 
gato,  some  detached  style  required. 


casing 
s  col- 
THE 
ils  on 
o  and 


TRAMP,  TRAMP,  TRAMP,  by  Gold¬ 
man.  Fischer.  Beautiful  theme  and 
variations.  Much  program  appeal. 
Treble  clef  or  bass  clef.  Grade  III. 
Piano  or  band  accompaniment.  For 
interpretation  see  my  column  in 
March  1954  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


tONE, 
e  Pub- 
Ex- 
igo  to 
utiful 
You 


MY  REGARDS,  by  Llewellyn.  Gani- 
Ur  Hinged  or  Fischer.  Grade  II. 
Graceful,  melodic  waltz.  Piano  or 
band  accompaniment. 


BOHEMIAN  GIRL  FANTASY,  by 
Balfe-Hartman.  Belwin.  Grade  IV. 
Brilliant  technique.  Much  program 
appeal. 


"PROFESSIONAL 
in  Everything  but 
PRICE 

A  Panel  Proved  Fact 

fact:  BILTMORE  BRASSES, 


STARS  IN  A  VELVETY  SKY,  by 
Clarke.  Fischer.  Grade  IV.  Delight¬ 
fully  interesting,  technically  and  me- 
lodically.  Cadenza,  andante,  allegro 
and  some  triple  tonguing.  Piano  and 
band  accompaniment. 


new 

from  bell  to  mouthpiece,  have  been  acclaimed 
by  a  panel  of  experts  as  student-priced  instru¬ 
ments  that  actually  match  the  performance  of  the 
costliest  horns.  Why  be  satisfied  with  less  when 
you  can  now  get  professional  looks,  feel  and 
tone  at  student  prices.  Be  fair  to  yoursejf.  Write 
TODAY  for  name  of  nearest  Biltmore  dealer. 

TARG  &  DINNER,  INC.,  Exclusive  Distributors 

42S  S.  Wubaih  Av*nw«  Chicago  5,  lllineit 


BEAUTIFUL  COLORADO,  by  D.- 
Luca.  Fischer.  Grade  IV.  Brilliant 
technical  cadenza,  beautiful  legato 
waltz,  rapid  technical  movements. 
Band  and  piano  accompaniment. 


MISS  BLIE  BONNET,  by  Frank 
Simon.  Frank  Simon.  Grade  V.  Pro¬ 
gram  appeal,  style  and  much  tech¬ 
nique.  Nice  cadenza.  Very  interesting 
throughout. 


See  June  1950  SCHOOL  MUSI 
CIAN  for  further  listings. 


TUBA  AND  SOUSAPHONE  SOLOS 

BIG  BOY,  by  Fred  Weber,  Belwin, 
Grade  I.  Melodic,  rather  smooth,  in¬ 
tervals  easy. 


THE  JOLLY  FARMER  GOES  TO 
TOWN,  by  Schumann-Bell.  Fischer. 
Grade  I-II.  A  gay,  spirited  melody  in 
detached  style. 


^  ^  BY 

QUALITY  BRASSES  SINCE  1909 


4POLLO,  by  Buchiel.  Mills.  Grade 
III.  Smooth  andante  and  brilliant  al- 
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All  the  brass  you  need 
for  a  well-equipped 
band ...  and  such  good 
brass  for  the  money! 

THE  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

LAFAYETTE* 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


Brau,  sold 
lacquarad 


m 


ONLY  m  mk  ($87.00  with  com  a>  shown) 

GraoefuUy  designed,  fine  toned:  19%'  long, 
414'  beU;  modernistic  braces  and  finger  hooic; 
fast-action,  short-travel,  large  calibre,  nickel- 
silver  valves;  pearl  finger  tips;  adjustable 
change  to  A.  Complete  with  lyre  and  silver- 
plated  professional  mouthpiece. 


The  complete  Lafayette  line  includes 

similar  outstanding  values  in  cornets, 
trombones,  sousaphones,  and  harmony  in¬ 
struments,  among  them  the  Knest  low- 
priced  basses  on  the  market  today! 

All  Lafayettes  carry  a  written  Gretsch 
Guarantee  —  all  are  made  by  Couesnon  & 
Cie,  Paris,  famous  for  top-ranking  musical 
instruments  since  1827.  All  are  unequalled 
for  beauty,  tone  and  performance  in  the 
economy  price  range!  ^ 

r— - -  \ 

i  ••  \ 

- j 

I  Ths  FRED.  GRETSCH  Mfg.  Co.  SM-I5S  • 

I  M  Broadway,  Brooklyn  II,  N.  Y.  ' 

|$«nd  m«  pictures  and  prices  to  prove  I  ^ 

most  for  my  school  budpet  with  Lofoyeffa  brass  | 

Ion  the  convenient  Gretsch  fafeni  Test  f^entof  Pton.  . 
No  obiioolion.  | 


j-Fe.GRETSCH''-! 

I^fne  Musical  Instruments  Since  J883^ 


legro  movements.  Good  program  ap¬ 
peal. 

•  00 

ROMANCE  AND  SCHERZO,  by 
Cohen.  Belwin.  Grade  III-IV.  High 
grade  in  musical  quality.  Requires 
style  and  phrasing. 

*  *  * 

EXCERPTS  FROM  CONCERTO, 
NO.  4  Golterman-Bell.  Fischer.  Grade 
IV.  A  masterpiece  from  good  cello 
literature. 

*00 

CONCERTO  NO.  2,  by  Williamn. 
Erneni  Williamit.  Grade  V.  Very  tech¬ 
nical  but  musical. 

FRENCH  HORN  SOLOS 

THE  MIGHTY  MAJOR,  by  Fred 
Weber.  Belwin.  Grade  I.  Nice,  easy, 
legato  melody. 

•  *  • 

MARt'HE  SLAV,  by  Tsrhaikownky- 
Weber.  Belwin.  Grade  II.  The  well 
known  “Marche  Slav”  theme,  easy 
range. 

*  *  * 

ELEGY,  by  Matutanet-Hauner.  Fisch¬ 
er.  Grade  II-III,  Interesting  French 
style.  Medium  range. 

•  •  * 

ANDANTE  CANTABLE,  From 
FIFTH  SYMPHONY  by  Tschaikowsky. 
Fischer.  Grade  III.  Smooth  legato 
style  phrasing.  Expressive.  Range 
from  low  A  to  high  F  sharp. 

•  •  * 

NOfmiRNO,  from  Midsummer' 
Night's  Dream  by  Mendelssohn-llaus- 
er.  Fischer.  Grade  IV.  Quiet,  sus¬ 
tained,  legato  style.  Requires  breath 
control,  phrasing,  good  tone  and 
above  average  range. 

*  *  * 

For  other  numbers,  purchase  an 
EVERYBODY’S  FAVORITE  FRENCH 
HORN  SOLOS  by  Jay  Arnold,  edited 
by  Amsco,  also  see  my  column  of 
January,  1954. 

CORNET  SOLOS 

JLLIA  MARINE  WALTZ,  by  Weber. 
Belwin.  Grade  I.  Melodic,  legato  style. 
Very  easy  range. 

•  *  * 

TWILIGHT  DREAMS,  by  Ernest 
Clarke.  Fischer.  Grade  II.  Band  and 
piano  accompaniment.  Good  cadenza, 
nice  melodic  waltz  strain,  easy  tech¬ 
nique. 

•  •  * 

VALSE  BRILLIANT,  by  Edwards. 
Sehniili.  Grade  II.  Brilliant  cadenza, 
beautiful  waltz  strains.  Much  pro¬ 
gram  appeal.  Range  to  high  G  a^ve 
staff. 

•  *  • 

VH'TORY,  by  Enderson.  Rubaiik. 
Grade  III.  Nice  melody,  interesting 
technique  but  not  difficult. 

*  •  « 

WILLOW  ECHOES,  by  Frank  Sim¬ 
on.  Fischer.  Grade  IV.  Brilliant, 
charming  fantasy.  Much  program  ap¬ 
peal.  Requires  excellent  technique. 


ECSTASY,  by  Leonard  Smith,  Fish¬ 
er,  Grade  V-VI.  Brilliant  valse  style, 
requires  good  range,  technique  and 
style.  Recorded  by  composer. 

•  *  * 

DEBUTANTE,  by  Herbert  L.  Clarke. 
Fischer.  Grade  VI.  Requires  the  best 
in  speed,  tonguing  and  range. 

The  End 

Listen! 

(Starts  on  page  22) 

As  the  players  improve  in  their 
ability  to  listen  to  their  performance, 
they  will  be  able,  little  by  little,  to 
increase  the  volume  of  the  louder 
passages.  Remember  that  the  greater 
the  volume,  the  harder  it  is  to  hear 
the  whole  organization,  and  never 
allow  the  group  to  play  so  loudly 
that  blend,  balance,  intonation,  or 
tone  quality  is  made  to  suffer.  The 
better  your  band  becomes,  the  louder 
it  will  be  able  to  play  and  still  keep 
those  qualities  which  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  noise  and  outstand¬ 
ing  performance. 

The  teaching  of  good  breath  con¬ 
trol,  correct  embouchure,  proper 
playing  position,  etc.  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  speed  the  process  and  help  im¬ 
prove  intonation  and  tone  quality 
at  all  dynamic  levels.  In  the  final 
analysis,  however,  only  a  well  trained 
ear  will  insure  the  qualities  of 
musicianship  toward  which  we  all 
strive. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  word 
in  the  music  teacher’s  vocabulary  is 
“Listen!”.  Use  the  word  often  and 
teach  its  meaning  thoroughly.  You 
may  be  sure  that  if  you  spare  the 
“listens”,  you  will  spoil  the  en¬ 
semble. 

The  End 


Yor 


briirr  bniid  iNnIrNmenlu  Ninr«‘  I1I1I2 

No  finer  Band  Instruments  ore 
mode.  For  design,  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance,  perfection  of  tone,  tune, 
and  intonation,  YORK  has  no  peer. 
Demand  the  finest.  Get  it  with 
YORK.  Ask  for  YORK  at  your  mus¬ 
ic  dealer  today,  or  write  to; 
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EDUCATORS! 


By  Dr.  Angelo  La  Mariana 


SOLOS  FOR  CONTEST  USE 


In  selecting  material  suitable  for 
contests,  we  might  try  to  seek  works 
that  are  fresh  and  original.  The 
“sameness”  of  works  performed  at 
contest  time  appear  with  distressing 
frequency.  By  combining  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  student,  ability  level  and 
performing  talent  with  our  desire  to 
avoid  the  pitfall  of  imitation  and 
repetition,  we  will  be  able  to  hll  these 
contest  needs  with  works  of  real 
worth  and  variety  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  as  well  as  the  pre-romantic 
idiom.  The  publishers  are  supplying 
music  that  should  be  not  only  most 
acceptable  for  contest  time  but  should 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  “hear”  new  music.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  reviewed  as  being  suitable 
contest-wise  and  is  recommended  as 
such. 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

C.  Major  Sonata  K6— W.  A.  Mozart, 
rdited  by  P.  Zeitlin  and  B.  S.  Levy. 
Publiohed  by:  J.  Markert  and  C^o.,  141 
m.  15th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 
Price  tl.OO. 

This  sonata,  written  at  the  age*  of 
7  by  “the  wonder  boy,”  was  among 
Mozart's  first  printed  and  published 
works.  The  violin  requires  the  third 
position  for  the  four  movements.  The 
violin  part  has  been  tastefully  fin¬ 
gered  and  bowed  with  an  eye  to  the 
student  need.  Grade  .5. 

Six  Sonata*  (for  Violin  and  Piano) 
OpuH  5,  Volume  1.  A.  Corelli  (1653. 
1713).  Edited  by  E.  Polo.  Published 
Riri>rdi.  Price  $2.00. 

This  edition  conforms  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  first  edition,  Rome  1700.  These 
church-sonatas  by  the  master  com¬ 
poser  should  be  studied  by  all  violin¬ 
ists  for  their  lyric  melodies.  In  them, 
we  have  polyphonic  textures  and 
soaring  melodies  which  are  not 
forced.  (Includes  3rd  position).  In¬ 
dividual  movements  range  from 
Grade  2-5. 

Six  Suite*  for  Violin  and  Piano — Op. 
S,  Volume  II.  A.  (^relli.  Edited  by  E. 
Polo.  Published  bv  Ricordi.  Price 

$1.50. 

These  chamber-sonatas,  a  string  of 
dance  movements,  are  not  as  poly¬ 
phonic  as  the  sonatas  of  Volume  I. 
The  twelfth  sonata,  so  called  by  Co¬ 
relli,  is  the  famous  “La  Follia"  varia¬ 
tions.  Includes  3rd  position.  Individ¬ 
ual  movements  vary  from  Grade  2-5. 


S«nd  all  qutitions  diract  to  Dr.  Anqalo 
La  Mariana,  Wstfarn  Michigan  Col- 
lags  of  Education,  Kalamaxoo,  Mich. 


Sonata  E.  Major,  Opus  5,  Sll,  for 
Violin  and  Cembalo.  A.  Corelli.  Edited 
by  M.  Seiffert.  Published  by  Kistner 
and  Siegel,  Organum  Series  III,  «2, 


Available  Concordia  Pub.  House.  Price 
$1.50. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  students 
and  teachers  to  compare  this  and  the 
above  edition.  This  edition  is  pre¬ 
faced  by  a  quotation  from  J.  Walsh, 
the  London  Publisher,  as  follows:  “of 
•  having  the  Graces  to  all  the  Adagios 
and  other  places  where  the  Author 
taught  proper  by  Arcangelo  Corelli”. 
The  manner  of  ornamentation  and 
alteration  of  rhythm  of  17th  and  18th 
Century  music  is  attracting  the  at¬ 
tention  of  musicologists  as  well  as 
performers.  Violin  includes  the  3rd 
position.  Cello,  continuo,  includes  4th 
position.  Grade  4. 

Sonata  g  minor — for  violin  and  con- 
linuo,  A.  Vivaldi  (1675-174.3).  Realiza¬ 
tion  by  W.  Upmeyer.  Published  by 
Barenreiter,  Hortun  Musicu*  S102. 


AN  HONEST  VIOLIN 
SOLD  AT  AN  HONEST  PRICE 


Name  for  QUJil/ry 

Build  your  string  program  with 
certified  instruments  by  Roth,  properly 
shop-adjusted  to  conform  to  all 
MENC  specifications.  Here  is  incom¬ 
parable  quality — at  moderate  prices! 

See  your  Roth  dealer  today! 


Write  our  Educational  Dept,  for  information  on 

Ernst  Heinrich  Roth  Reproductions  • 
Pirastro  Wondertone  Strings  •  Ultra 
Sensitive  and  Flex-o-core  Strings 

•  Roth-Waller  Contour  Chin  Rest 

•  Roth  Si  Hon  Mutes  a  Caspari  and 
(filbert  Pegs  •  Vfisual  Teaching  Charts.. 


SCHERL  &  ROTH,  INC.  •  1  729  Superior  •  (levelond  Ohio 


Aiul  be  sure  to  .<-n«l  for  yr>ur  copy  of  the 
new  String  Repair  Manual  bv  fichcrl  & 
Roth,  Inc.,  “You  Fix  Them” 


January,  1955 
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Available  Concordia  Pub.  House — 
Price  $1.25. 

The  second,  of  five  movements,  is 
polyphonic  in  feeling  but  double¬ 
stopping  is  confined  to  2  voices.  Ex¬ 
cellent  music.  Includes  4th  position 
tirades  3*4. 

Sonata  N.  8  Bp  for  Violin  or  Flute 
(and  rembalo,  cello  ad  lib).  C.  P. 
Telemanr.  (1681-1767).  Edited  by  M. 
Seiffert.  Organum  III — S8.  Available 
Concordia  Pub.  House.  Price  $1.00. 

The  Largo  movement  has  two  ver¬ 
sions  in  the  score;  the  first  is  the 
original  version,  the  second  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  realization  of  the  melody  as  it 
might  have  been  performed  in  the 
18th  Century.  Violin  and  Cello  in¬ 
clude  3rd  position.  Grade  .3-4. 
t^oneerto  Miniature.  C.  Major.  Noah 
Klaus.  Published  by  Willis  Music. 
Price  50e. 

An  interesting,  easy  and  short  2 
page  concerto  in  1st  position,  which 
contains  simple  double  stops,  chords 
and  an  optional  3  string  crossing 
arpeggio  cadenza.  Excellent  for  the 
neophyte  violinist.  Grade  1-2. 

First  Solo  Album  for  Violin  and  Piano. 
Compiled,  arranged  and  edited  by  H. 
S.  W'histler  and  H.  A.  Hummel.  Pub¬ 
lished  Rubank  75e. 

Contains  11  first  position  selections 
by  Mendelsohn,  Dancla,  MacDowell 
and  the  editors.  Clown  Dance  by 
Hummel  contains  left  hand  pizzicato. 
The  solos  are  easy,  well-edited  and 
should  meet  the  needs  for  material 
for  assembly  programs.  Grade  1-2. 
Progressive  Violin  Solos  with  Piano. 
First  Position  Book  I.  Compiled  and 
revised  by  Norman  Sabor.  Published 
bv  E.  H.  Morris  &  C.o.,  1619  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  19,  N.Y.  Price  $1.25. 

Contains  12  first  position  solos 
“chosen  to  help  the  young  student 
understand  musical  phrasing.”  Short 
familiar  selections  include  Rock  of 
Ages,  Killarney,  Blue  Bells  of  Scot¬ 
land,  Pleyel's  Hymn.  Contains  fingered 
double  stops.  Grade  1-2. 

Forty  Folk  Tunes — Melodies  for  Vio¬ 
lin  and  Piano.  Edited  C.  A.  Perry. 
Published  E.  H.  Morris  &  (]o.  Price 
$1.25. 

Contains  40  short,  well-known 
hymns  and  songs  progressively  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  1st  position.  Useable  as 
supplementary  material  for  the  early 
beginner.  Grade  1. 

(^neerlintt  for  Violin  and  Orchestra — 
Harold  Perry.  Published  by  Boosey 
and  Hawkes.  Prices:  Set  A,  $.3.50,  Set 
B,  $8.00.  Extra  parts  .35c.  Full  Score 
$3.00.  Violin  and  Piano  $1.50. 

A  fine  sounding  8  minute  com¬ 
position  for  the  young  violinist  who 
wishes  to  gain  experience  in  solo 
playing  with  orchestral  accompani¬ 
ment.  In  this  one  movement  con¬ 
certino  the  solo  part  is  confined  to  the 
1st  and  3rd  positions.  (It  is  scored  for 
2  flutes,  includes  picc.,  2  oboes,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trum¬ 
pets,  triangle,  timpani,  and  strings). 
The  string  parts  for  the  orchestra  are 
(Continued  on  page  SI) 


By  Lari  HoIshaUer, 
Executive  Secretary, 
Accordion  Teachers'  Guild,  Inc. 

The  Concert  Trio  of  Houston, 
Texas,  comprised  of  two  accordions 
and  bass  viol  (Bill  Palmer,  Billy 
Hughes  and  Lenny  Manno)  are  on 
a  lengthy  concert  tour  which  covers 
the  south,  midwest  and  eastern  states. 
_ (Turn  to  page  65) 
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wHh  lha  vary  thiatt  taaal  goalHy. 
yUASl  dea't  saaN  yaor  ttoa  lastraaiaat  by 
osiod  ladtaflea  ttrlaas;  aaoMly,  af  oMfol  ar 
afbar  cbaop  oMtartah. 

Oaly  GUT  oad  GUT  WOUND  itria«i  hova  fba 
Mlity  ta  briaa  aot  fa  Hs  fall  awatara  aN 


Ta  gaf  fbasa  flaatf  tl 

titf  aa  fba  faltowlaa 
yaaroafaad. 

lA  KLLA 
LA  PIIFUITA 
CRITKtlON 


$ave$  teaching  time 
$peed$  $tuclent  progre$$ 


Send  Your  College 
Concert  Band  Picture 
To  The  SM  Editor 


DEPT.  U-155,  601  WEST  26TH  ST. 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Q  tUm  hoGhttl,  tieoff  Hrt»tiGl  mmtt  H  ttrmf 
eaMtiom.  wiiGGl  — iDfiGl  gg  •triafi  mti  teileiGm. 
Q  Mgg4mgh  MeGf  illGflrMNif  TliGfMfItt  VigIm, 
YigIo.  CgIIg  m4  Igm  liiifGHGt  ggHIu  ie  <gIg«. 
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KAY  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY,  CHICAGO  12,  ILLINOIS 


easy:  1st  violin  includes  3rd  position, 
cello  4th  position,  for  a  few  passages, 
the  2nd  violin,  viola  and  bass  parts 
arc  in  1st  position  except  for  two 
notes  in  the  bass.  A  good  junior  high 
orchestra  laboratoried  this  work.  It 
sounds  well  for  both  soloist  and  or- 
che.stra.  Grade  111  and  IV. 

Th<'  Gipsy  Violin  for  Violin  and  Piano. 
Edited  by  W.  Russ  Bovelino.  Pub¬ 
lished  Belwin.  Price  tl.2S. 

Seventeen  familiar  Russian,  Hun¬ 
garian  and  Roumanian  Gypsy  airs  in 
quasi  song-like  settings.  Many  of 
these  airs  have  become  famous  in 
settings  of  Brahms,  Hubay,  Sarasate 
and  others.  The  piano  accompani¬ 
ment  is  effective  in  a  Zimbalon-like 
setting.  Some  of  the  selections  are 
easy  3rd  position,  while  others  de¬ 
mand  7th  position  playing.  Grade  1-3. 
Tear* — Helen  (k»han  Carola.  Published 
Boston  Music  Co.  Price  50c. 

A  languid  ballad  dedicated  to 
George  M.  Cohan.  Includes  3rd  posi¬ 
tion.  Grade  2. 

The  Fiddler’s  Fancy — Gladys  B.  Bush. 
Published  Willis  Music  Co.  Price  SOc. 

A  short  perpetual  motion  piece  in 
3rd  position.  A  suitable  substitute  for 
those  of  C.  Bohn.  Grade  2-3. 
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Fully  arched  top  and  back 
—  like  the  Old  Masters'  — 

for  rich,  full  tone.  Laminated 
crackproof  construction. 

Wide  selection  of  models,  from 
the  $89.50  student 
cello  to  the  $200  "Supreme." 
At  all  music  stores. 


VIOLA  AND  PIANO 

Rococo,  Bela  Loblov.  Pub.  by  Whitnev 
BUke  Music.  Pub.  243  W.  72nd  St., 
New  York  23,  N.  Y.  Price  SOc.  (Also 
available  for  Violin) 

A  short  minuet  in  modern  dress. 
The  viola  part  is  not  always  the  same 
as  that  printed  on  the  accompani¬ 
ment.  Also,  the  last  three  staves 
should  be  treble  clef.  One  passage  in¬ 
cludes  the  5th  position.  Grade  3. 

Old  Masters  for  Young  Players.  Ar¬ 
ranged  by  A.  MolTart — Eldited  for  viola 
by  J.  Palaschho.  Pub.  Edition  Schott — 
Available  Associated  Mnsic.Price$1.75. 

Twelve  fine  transcriptions  in  the 
first  position,  of  airs  and  dances  rang¬ 
ing  from  Lully  to  Schumann.  These 
one  page  compositions  should  fill  the 
need  for  worthy  material  for  the  in¬ 
termediate  performer.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  the  violin  accompaniment 
is  used  for  the  viola.  The  instrument 
needs  “space”  for  its  characteristic 
tonal  qualities  to  sound  over  the 
piano  sonorities.  There  are  some 
trills,  chords  and  double  stops  for 
the  performer.  Grade  2-3. 

Viola  Music  for  (^ncerl  and  Church, 
Arr.  J.  Boetji.  Published  Boston  Mu¬ 
sic  Co.  Price  $1.25. 

Ten  arrangements  of  longer  com¬ 
positions  of  Corelli,  Tartini,  Marcello, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert  and 
others.  For  the  moderately  advanced 
student.  Range  to  5th  position,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  higher  harmonics. 
This  collection  is  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  repertoire  for  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Selections  vary  in  difficulty. 
Grade  2-4. 

Concert  and  Contest  Collection  for 
Viola.  Arr.  H.  S.  Whistler  and  H.  A. 
Hummel.  Pub.  Rubank.  Price*  75c — 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


of  the  many  services  available  to  you 
at  Lyon  &  Mealy. 

a  Counseling  service  on  string  teaching  and 
equipment 

a  Use  of  Lyon  dC  Healy  Hall  for  string 
teacher’s  meetings 

a  Reports  on  American  String  Teacher  As¬ 
sociation  activities 

a  Convenient  rental  plan  of  instruments  for 
schools  and  students 

a  Use  of  fine  violins  for  students’  solo  per¬ 
formances 

.  .  .  plus  many  more. 


243  S.  Wabosh  Ave..  Chicage  4,  III. 


Be  sure  to  read  the 
interesting  string  ar¬ 
ticle  in  this  issue  by 
our  own  Mr.  Otto 
Leppert. 


PIcaM  (end  me: 
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Kimball  Pianos, 

Keyboard  of  the  Nation,  have 
been  used  more  extensively  by 
music  teachers,  music  celebrities, 
in  music  conservatories,  in  public 
institutions  and  in  the  homes  of 
America  than  any  other  make 
of  fine  piano  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years. 

The  Kimball  is  truly  the 
teacher’s  pet .  .  .  and  the  wise 
selection  of  discriminating  music 
lovers! 

Kimball’s  secret  lies  in  the 
Keyboard— in  the  Scale— in  the 
Kimball-exclusive  “Tone- Touch” 
features,  especially  the  weather¬ 
proof  Life-crowned  Toneboard, 
which  insures  rich  tone  through¬ 
out  the  long  life  of  the  Instru¬ 
ment.  Whenever  you  wish 
information  about  fine  pianos, 
just  write  to 


W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO. 


Piano  aerompaniment  SI >50. 

'Thirteen  arrangements  of  lighter 
selection  which  have  become  popular 
with  violinists  including  E>ebussy, 
Ravel,  Frank  Handel,  and  Beethoven. 
Of  special  interest  to  teachers  are  the 
violin  selections  of  Ernst,  Dancla  and 
De  Beriot  because  of  double  stops, 
chords,  left-hand  pizzicatos,  and  bow¬ 
ings.  Elections  include  3rd  position. 
Grade  2-3. 

'Three  Piece*  (from  Isl  Sonata  for 
cello  Solo)  J.  S.  Bach.  Arranged  for 
Viola  and  Piano  hv  Maurice  John*tone, 
Published  Lengnick.  Available  Mills. 
Price  $1.00. 

The  Courante,  Minuets  and  Jig  are 
playable  in  the  1st  position.  All  dou¬ 
ble  stops  are  easy — a  stopped  note 
and  an  open  string.  Grade  2. 


CELLO  AND  PIANO 
'The  Singing  Cello— E.  V.  Popejoy. 
Pub.  Belwin.  Price  Sl.SO. 

Fifteen  graded,  short,  easy  solos  in 
the  first  position.  The  solos  are  grad¬ 
ed  from  very  easy  to  easy.  Fingerings 
are  indicated  where  necessary.  Most 
accompaniments  are  playable  by  the 
student  pianist.  Grade  1-2. 

See  you  next  month! 

The  End 


All  Out  For  Class  Piano 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


in  the  utilization  of  the  thinking  proc¬ 
esses — or,  at  least  more  so  than 
adolescents.)  Of  course  an  adult  has 
usually  a  very  limited  amount  of  time 
for  practice  and  is  always  a  little 
fearful  that  he  is  going  to  be  just  too 
stupid  to  learn  the  subject  even  tho 
he  was  an  honor  student  in  school! 
But  isn’t  it  fun  to  find  so  much  re¬ 
ceptivity  on  the  part  of  students  in  a 
class  that  they  literally  reach  out  for 
information  and  press  you  with  eager 
questions!  The  women  were  simply 
thrilled  with  the  idea  of  making  basic 
keyboard  harmony  really  available 
as  a  working  vocabulary  and  one 
of  them  said  to  me,  ‘Really,  this  is 
something  I  have  wanted  all  my  life 
without  ever  knowing  where  to  find 
it.  I  have  never  thought  I  had  a  musi¬ 
cal  ear,  but  with  the  help  of  this  I 
find  I  can  harmonize  the  Girl  Scout 
songs  that  I  need  to  be  able  to  play 


as  Scout  leader.’ 

“When  it  came  to  free  improvisa¬ 
tion  on  the  three  primary  chords 
several  members  of  the  class  really 
emerged  with  very  pleasing  effects. 
They  write  enough  chords,  and  mel¬ 
ody  dictation  to  understand  the  theory 
back  of  the  class  routine,  but  they 
actually  spend  more  of  the  time  at 
the  keyboard,  and  this  was  what  1 
really  wanted.  Whenever  duets  were 
sight-read,  there  usually  followed  a 
discussion  of  the  harmonic  and  melo¬ 
dic  materials  utilized  by  the  musical 
composition.  Rhythm  patterns  were 
dictated  by  the  tapping  of  a  pencil 
and  little  tunes  created  upon  these 
rhythms. 

We  are  now  becoming  enthusiastic 
about  a  new  project  for  the  coming 
year.  We  shall  conduct  a  musical 
travelogue  in  Time  for  the  purpose 
of  acquainting  the  high  school  and 
adult  classes  with  representative 
compositions  of  classic,  romantic  and 
contemporary  composers.  The  students 
will  actively  participate  in  playing 
and  discussing  ensemble  works  of 
this  piano  literature  in  order  to  more 
easily  recognize  various  composers 
and  their  differing  styles  of  musical 
expression.  This  awaits  the  Future’s 
blessing,  but  it’s  fun  to  think  about. 

“All  this  has  taken  place  within  one 
short  school  year.  Because  of  the 
combination  of  class  with  individual 
lessons,  I  feel  that  my  students  have 
accomplished  very  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  in  any  previous  year, — and 
this  with  a  real  sense  of  satisfaction 
and  a  heightened  anticipation  and 
curiosity  for  what  lies  ahead.  Also 
I  have  been  deeply  gratified  to  dis¬ 
cover  that,  notwithstanding  the  extra 
territory  covered  by  the  students’, 
there  has  been  no  sacrifice  in  their 
standard  of  performance,  since 
growth  has  continued  just  as  surely 
in  the  direction  of  tone  and  musician- 
ship  as  in  the  broadened  area  of 
musical  experience  resulting  from 
class  procedures  and  from  the  greater 
volume  of  piano  material  studied. 

“This  integration  of  class  pro¬ 
cedures  with  private  piano  instruction 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  happy  answer 
for  the  studio  teacher  who  believes 
fervently  that  the  attainment  of 
pianistic  skill  on  the  part  of  his  or 
(Turn  to  page  58) 
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The  BeginninK  Flute  Student 

A  continuation  from  the  December 
issue  of  the  School  Musician. 

Long  Tones 

Such  practice  should  be  done  in 
Crescendo  and  Diminuendo  effect 
such  as: 


This  is  better  accomplished  by 
starting  the  tone  with  the  teeth — 
uppers  and  lowers — being  held  just 
as  closely  together  as  possiblle.  As 
the  tone  becomes  louder  and  louder, 
let  the  teeth  be  separated.  When 
starting  the  Diminuendo,  this  action 
should  be  reversed.  To  many,  it  would 


ISsnd  all  oiiottioiM  dirsct  to  Rss  Cliea 
Fair,  fS7  Soutti  Corono  St.,  Dsnvsr  f, 
I  Colorado. 


seem  that  the  position  of  the  teeth 
would  have  little  to  do  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  tone  in  fortissimo  and 
one  in  pianissimo  effect.  So  far  as 
actual  physical  effect  or  change  is 
concerned,  this  assumption  is  nearly 
correct.  However,  there  is  this  to  be 
remembered.  Tone  production  is  a 
sensational  something  that  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain.  Fact  is,  that  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  producing  a  beautiful  tone 
constitutes  the  greatest  aid  and  help 
that  we  may  seek  out  for  physical 
help.  This  is  true  of  all  instruments, 
voice  included.  This  is  also  true  of 
one  riding  a  horse,  a  bicycle,  walking 
a  tight  wire,  throwing  a  baseball, 
shooting  a  rifle  or  shotgun,  swimming 
and  many,  many  other  things  that 
might  be  mentioned. 

So!  Next  time  you  produce  a  tone 


that  is  exceptionally  fine  as  to  color 
and  pitch,  do  please  try  to  remember 
the  sensation  that  accompanied  it. 
Try  for  exact  duplication  for  all  tones 
and  you  will  be  agreeably  surprised 
at  results. 

But  now  to  get  back  to  the  forming 
or  developing  a  fine  responsive  em¬ 
bouchure.  When  you  are  trying  for 
a  tone  that  is  to  grow  louder  and 
louder,  then  the  opening  between  the 
lips  must  become  wider  and  wider. 
Upon  playing  this  same  tone  in 
Diminuendo  effect,  then  the  opening 
must  become  smaller  and  smaller. 
This  is  particularly  true  as  pertaining 
to  the  control  of  tones  produced  on 
the  Flute  or  Piccolo.  The  opening 
and  closing  of  the  teeth  has  an  auto¬ 
matic  effect  on  the  embouchure  that 
is  certain  to  please  you.  Once  you  try 
it,  then  that  will  be  your  solution 
from  now  on.  Please  do  not  forget 
to  let  the  sensation  accompanying 
beautiful  tone  production  act  as  your 
guide. 


THE  NAME  A 
TO  REMEMBER 


FLUTES  and  PICCOLOS 


Leading 
the  Field 


Matchless  craftsmanship  in  flutes 
and  piccolos  of  silver  plate,  or  with  bodies  and 
heads  of  sterling  silver. 


W.  T.  ARMSTRONG  COMPANY  •  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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Collf^tions  for  Flute  and  Piano 
Grades  1  to  III 

Good  Old  Songs;  The  Palms;  I 
Dreamt’  I  Dwelt  in  Marble  Halls; 


Then  You’ll  Remember  Me;  Leanore; 
Alice,  Where  Art  Thou;  Dear  Heart; 
Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song;  Non  e  Ver 
(It  Is  Not  True);  Ave  Maria;  Som£ 


Day;  They  All  Love  Jack;  Toreiulw  j 
Song  from  Carmen;  Queen  of  My  1 
Heart:  Solo  part  40  cents;  Piano  iiart  ! 
60  cents.  | 

The  Flutists  Delight;  Berceuse  from  i 
Jocelyn;  Berceuse,  Grieg;  Serenade,  j 
Mosskowski;  Angel’s  Serenade;  Spring 
Song;  Intermezz  from  C.  R.;  Largo, 
Handel;  Cavatina;  Magnolia  Sere-  I 
nade;  Romance;  ^rcarolle;  Flower  I 
Song;  Romance:  Solo  part  50  cents;  U 
Piano  part  $1.00.  P 

The  Favorite  Flute  Duets 
A  Collection  Without  Aeeompaninieni 

I 

Six  Easy  Duets . Bousquet  | 

Six  Easy  Duets . D.  Juzel  I 

Six  Recreations . D.  Juzel  I 

Three  Grand  Concert  Duets .  I 

. (A  bit  too  diHicult  for  now)  f 

Twenty  Progressive  Duets . 

. N.  Bousquet 

Two  Sonates . N.  Bousquet 

All  publications  listed  above  are 
put  out  by  the  Cundy-Bettoney  Co.,  E 
Inc.,  Hyde  Park,  Boston  36,  Massa-  I 
chusetts.  I 


.A  Pleasant  Surprise  I 

Now!  For  all  you  young  flutists  | 
who  have  memorized  all  your  Key  I 
Signatures  up  to  and  including  Seven  f 
Flats  and  Seven  Sharps,  and  can  play  | 
all  of  your  Major  Scales  in  these  I 
keys,  here  is  I 

A  Study  of  Major  Chords  or  t 

Arpeggios  / 

As  taken  from  the  Rex  Elton  Fair 
Flute  Method  Book  II.  Published  by 
M.  M.  Cole  Publishing  Co.,  823  South 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  Illinois,  i 

As  a  means  of  analyzing  the  con-  g 
struction  of  the  Major  Chords,  we  I 
will  first  number  the  notes  of  the  I 
Major  Scale  from  which  the  chord  is  I 
derived.  : 


Major  Chords  are  made  iip  of  Uie  lal,  Mi^r  3rd, 
Sth,  and  8th  notes  of  any  (iven  Major  Scale. 


/St*  Ikimi) 
»^li» 

tuMt) 


For  Instance  the 
Maior  Chord  of  C  la-. 
'Uajor 


When  chords  are  written  to  be 
played  one  tone  or  one  note  at  a 
time,  as  must  be  done  on  all  wood¬ 
wind  and  brass  instruments,  they  are 
called  Arpeggios  or  “running  chords.” 
Remember  that  all  Major  chords  are 
formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
example  written  above. 

The  following  Major  Chord  Studies 
(see  example  1)  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  memorized,  both  orally  and 
on  your  flute.  Be  sure  to  keep  in  mind 
that  in  ascending,  the  second  note  of 
each  measure  is  the  Major  Third.  In 
descending,  the  third  note  of  each 
measure  is  the  Major  Third. 

The  End 
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By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


Recordings 

KoU'^evitsky :  Koussevitzky  Plays  the 
Double  Bass;  Tchaikovsky,  ^Romeo 
sad  Juliet  Overture"  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  con¬ 
ductor.  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Collector’s 
Issue.  One  12  inch  Long  Plav  disc  LCT 
1145,  15.95. 

Coming  to  Moscow  as  a  poor  boy 
of  fourteen,  Koussevitzky  selected  the 
unpopular  double-bass  for  his  scholar¬ 
ship  at  the  Philharmonic.  He  discov¬ 
ered  the  latent  possibilities  of  the 
huge  fiddle.  He  overcame  its  tech¬ 
nical  difficulties,  he  explored  and  ex¬ 
ploited  its  tonal  resources.  He  played 
for  Tchaikovsky  and  received  praise 
from  the  great  composer.  In  1898 
Koussevitzky  gave  his  debut  in  Berlin 
on  the  double-bass.  Koussevitzky’s 
double-bass,  with  which  he  tri¬ 
umphed  in  musical  Berlin,  was  a  17th 
century  Italian  “Amati.” 

In  a  review  a  distinguished  listener 
in  the  Paris  “Comoedia”  remarked: 
"The  man  becomes  part  of  the  string 
which  vibrates  under  his  bow.  Its 
voice  goes  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  human  voice,  is  quite  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  emotion,  depth  and  ampli¬ 
tude  ...  as  some  divine  singer  whose 
voice  transcends  human  limits.”  .  , 

Serge  Koussevitzky  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1924  as  conductor  of  the  Boston 
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Sond  all  quottioni  diract  to  Robort  F. 
FrooUnd,  Hollx  Hiqh  School,  La 
Mau.  California. 


Symphony  Orchestra.  This  recording 
was  made  in  September  1929,  the  year 
he  performed  for  the  last  time  on  his 
famous  “Amati.” 

In  1902  he  completed  his  Concerto 
for  Double-Bass  and  Orchestra  and 
dedicated  it  Mile.  Natalie  Ouchkoff 
whom  he  married  in  1905.  He  made 
many  arrangements  as  well  as  orig¬ 
inal  compositions  for  the  double-bass. 

On  this  disc  we  find  three  orig¬ 
inal  compositions:  Andante  (Second 
Movement  from  Concerto  in  F  Minor, 
Op.  3);  Valse  miniature;  Chanson 
triste.  Op.  2.  The  transcriptions  are 
Wiegenlied,  Op  28,  No.  5  by  Gustav 
Laska;  Minuet  in  G  by  Beethoven; 
and  Sonata  (Largo)  by  Henry  Ec- 
cles.  Pierre  Luboshutz  is  his  accom¬ 
panist  and  friend. 

The  recording  of  the  Tchaikovsky 
“Romeo  and  Juliet  Overture”  is  a  re¬ 
issue  of  a  performance  of  this  work 
by  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  as  originally  recorded  on 
December  28,  1936. 

Sparky’s  Magic  Baton.  Produced  by 
Dave  Cavanaugh,  story  by  Bob  Will- 
heim  and  music  by  Billy  May.  Music 
Appreciation  Series.  Record-Reader. 
One  45  rpm  Extended  plav  Capitol 
Disc  EAXF  .3206.  $3.55. 

A  child’s  introduction  to  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  a  symphony  orchestra.  Ideal 
for  the  early  elementary  school  child, 
he  will  find  much  fun  as  well  as  in¬ 
formation  in  this  disc.  Twenty-two 
beautiful  color  pictures  in  book  form, 
showing  Sparky  as  he  finds  the  magic 
baton  and  then  seeks  its  owner.  His 
journey  takes  him  to  the  music  hall 
where  he  meets  the  instruments  of 
the  symphony  orchestra.  At  last  he 
finds  the  conductor  who  has  lost  his 
baton.  In  addition  to  the  color  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  instruments,  also  we 
have  a  page  of  line  drawings  of  the 
instruments  in  the  family  groupings. 
The  singing  instruments  are  by  Son- 
ovox.  A  new  disc  children  will  enjoy. 
Highly  recommended. 

Festival  Concert  of  Symphonic  Band 
Music.  Capitol  Symphonic  Band  con¬ 
ducted  by  Louis  Castellucci.  Capitol 
disc  L-9011,  ten  inch  long  playing, 
$4.00. 

The  Capitol  Symphonic  Band  play¬ 
ing  nine  selections  as  we  like  to  think 
of  fine  band  music  being  performed. 
A  band  of  fifty  pieces  with  perfect 
balance  using  2  Flutes-Piccolos,  2 
Oboes,  1  English  Horn,  2  Bassoons,  1 
Bass  Clarinet,  1  E  Flat  Clarinet,  9  B 


AN  EXCLUSIVE  NEW  FABRIC  TO  GIVE 
BAND  UNIFORMS  NEW  DISTINaiON- 


CRAD-O-CORD 


Craddock  proudly  prosont*  CRAD-O-CCAD 
...  on  ontiroly  now  uniform  fabric. 
Compare  CRAD>0>CORD't  outstanding 
footuros: 

•  Dovolopod  tpocificolly  for  bond  uniforms 
O  Suporior  100%  virgin  wool  worstod 

•  Popular  woight,  luxurious  fool 

•  Drapos  porfoctly  for  smortor  fit 

•  Rotains  shop*  .  .  .  holds  press  longor 

•  Finor  woovo  assures  loi>g«r  woar 

•  Varioty  of  popular  colors 
CRAD-O-CORD,  dovolopod  in  cooporation 
with  a  loading  worstod  mill,  is  a  Craddock 
oxclusivo  .  .  .  onothor  oxampio  of  tho  lood- 
orship  that  has  mado  Craddock  Uniforms 
tho  Choico  of  Champions  for  75  yoorsl 


CRAD-O-CORD  is  availoblo 
for  immodiato  dolivory  for 
l>oth  now  ond  roplacomont  uni¬ 
forms.  Writo  for  comploto 
information  .  .  .  and  if  you 
don't  havo  a  copy  of  TMI 
CRADDOCK  RANDSIMAN  bo 
suro  to  roquost  this  practical 
froo  book  fillod  with  valuoblo 
information  for  all  bandsmon. 


CRADDOCK 
DNIFORMS 

FromThe  House  of  Craddock 

CRADDOCK  BUILDING  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Patronize  the  Uniform 
manufacturers  that  ad¬ 
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SHAWL  COLLAR  JACKETS 


DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 

•18.75 

Fin*,  full-bedi*d  olUyaar-round  Rayon  and  Dacront. 
Fully  lin*d.  Sin*  34  to  46,  lon9$  and  r*9ulart.  Smart, 
cool,  90od>looliin9. 

0aara*t**4  oyoiatt  mart  tkpm  2%  sferiakaj* 

ADC*  Plaidi,  Block  Watch,  Gr**n, 

Maroon  Tortont,  •tc. 

W*  hov*  outfitted  fin*  bonds  oil  ov*r  tli*  U.S.A. 
Satisfaction  guorontoodt 

Alto  SOLIDS— $16.75  •  SLACKS— $8.75 

Fr**  lornpl*  motorlofi  seat  *■  rogaott 

TOWNCRAFT  CLOTHES 

752  Broadway,  Naw  Yerh  3.  N.  Y. 
Talaplioaa:  GRamarcy  7>7A52 


UNIFORMS 

ar#  NOT  axpaadabla  bat  MUST  ba  a  toaad  aad  lattiag  iavastoiaat 

YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  EVANS'  UNIFORMS 
built  on 

QUALITY  #  SERVICE  a  REPUTATION 
for  almost  100  years  or*  Dependable  Uniforms 
DAD  AND  GRANDDAD  WORE  THEM 
Wbaa  wrftfag  far  catalog  Me.  90 
please  meetlee  material,  colart  aad  qaaatity  desired 

GEORGE  EVANS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 

slece  1060 

132  North  5th  Stroot  Phlladolphia  A,  Pa. 


PETTIBONE 
BAND  UNIFORMS 

Qud/i/i,  —  J//?ce  /867. 


•  MADE  TO  ORDER 

•  AU  WOOL  FABRICS. 

•  COMFLETE  COLOR  SELECTION 
AND  TRIM  DESIGNS. 

* 

«  PROMFT  SERVICE. 

•  reasonable  prices. 


Wrft*  today  tor  Color  Foldor  and 
Sampint  of  Met*r/e/s 


UNIFORMS 

BANDS 

aad 

ORCHESTRAS 

T*N  os  wbot  yea  hove  le 
oNed,  and  w*  wlH  eebiiiH 
■II  eeceMory  ehetebes. 

Our  84th  Year — Thonks  to  Youl 

MARCUS  RUBEN,  INC. 

Harold  J.  D'Anceno,  Pres. 
Dept.  O,  625  S.  Stote  Street 
_ Chicago  5,  Illinois _ 


CHEVRONS 


AU  WOOL 
FELT, 
JUNIOR 
WEST  POINT 
STYLE. 

ANY  COLOR 
COIdBINATION 


USE  FOR 
■AND 
OFFICERS. 
OUTSTANDING 
MUSICIANS, 
LENGTH  OF 
SERVICE 


Write  ter  Friee*  aad  Soeipl** 


FRANK  BEEMER 

31102  CARLTON  RD.,  BAT  VILLAGi,  OHIO 


Flat  Clarinets,  2  Alto  Siucophoncs,  i 
Tenor  Saxophone,  1  Baritone  Saxo¬ 
phone,  6  Trumpets,  4,  Horns  in  F, 

2  Trombones,  1  Bass  Trombona,  2 
Baritones,  3  Double  B  Flat  Tubas,  2 
String  Bass,  3  Tympani-Percussion, 

1  Harp.  Each  man  an  artist  in  his 
own  right,  yet  brought  together  to 
form  a  band  playing  beautifully  as 
a  single  unit. 

The  selections  played  are:  Jesu, 
Joy  of  Man’s  Desiring  by  J.  S.  Bach, 
arranged  by  Leidzen;  Pavanne  b; 
Morton  Gould  as  arranged  by  Paul 
Yoder;  Sarabande  by  J.  S.  Bach  and 
Trumpet  Tune  by  Purcell,  both  ar¬ 
ranged  by  James  R.  Gillette;  Finiculi 
Funicula  by  Denza,  arranged  by 
Phillip  J.  Long;  Scenes  from  the 
Sierras  by  David  Bennett;  Sleigh 
Ride  by  Leroy  Anderson;  Lohengrin 
Introduction  to  Act  III  by  Richard 
Wagner  as  arranged  by  George 
Drumm;  Syncopated  Clock,  by  Leroy 
Anderson,  arranged  by  Philip  J.  Lang. 

For  students  and  teachers  of  really 
fine  band  music,  this  album  repre¬ 
sents  a  wealth  of  inspiring  and  help¬ 
ful  material.  Highly  recommended. 

Tchaikovsky:  Romeo  and  Juliet  Fan* 
Easy  Overture  &  Francesca  Da  Rimini, 
Op.  32.  The  Saint  Louis  Symphony 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  Valdimir 
Golschmann.  One  12  inch,  long  plav* 
ing  Capitol  Disc  tP  8225.  $5.95. 

Two  orchestral  works  are  among 
the  most  popular  works  of  their  genre 
in  symphonic  literature  and  are  rep¬ 
resentative  of  much  that  is  great  in 
Tchaikovsky. 

The  “Romeo  and  Juliet  Fantasy 
Overture”  was  Tchaikovsky’s  first 
important  work.  It  was  composed  in 

1869  under  the  guidance  of  Balakirev. 
It  was  first  performed  in  Moscow  in 

1870  and  at  that  time  attracted  no 
attention. 

Francesca  da  Rimini,  on  the  other 
hand,  met  with  immediate  success. 
Inspired  by  passages  from  the  fifth 
canto  of  Dante’s  Inferno,  the  music  is 
violent  and  passionate,  telling  first  of 
the  black  fury  and  torment  of  heU, 
then  of  the  sad  tale  of  Francesca’s 
tender  but  sinful  love  for  Paola,  and 
finally  of  the  inescapable  return  to 
the  terrible  punishment  of  Inferno. 
An  ideal  example  of  program  music. 
Beautifully  performed,  high  fidelity, 
truly  recommended. 

Marches:  The  Band  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Royal  Marines,  conducted  by  Lt.  Colo¬ 
nel  F.  Vivian  Dnnn.  One  12  inch  disc, 
RCA  Victor  LBC-1072,  Blnebird  ('.las¬ 
sie,  $2.98. 

The  contents  of  this  disc  includes: 
Russell:  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave, 
arranged  by  Alford;  Russell:  “The 
Glode  and  the  Laurel”,  arranged  by 
Dunn;  Dunn:  The  Captain  General; 
Martell:  Novelty — “The  Sailors  Holi¬ 
day”;  Trumpet  Trio  Three  Jolly  Sail- 
ormen;  Holst:  March  from  Suite  in 
E-Flat;  Dunn;  Cannatex:  Waltzing 
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Matilda  arranged  by  Jaeger;  Stanley: 
Post  Horn  Solo:  The  Huntsman; 
Sousa-Washington  Post  &  Semper 
Fidelis. 

British  Band  music  that  will  find 
much  interest  here.  Well  performed, 
high  fidelity  and  good  reproduction. 


Music  of  the  Pilgrims.  Alumni  chorus 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  One  12-inch  long  playing  re¬ 
cording.  Click  and  Keefe,  1790  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  19,  N.  Y.  $5.95. 

Prepared  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Massachusetts’  famed  historical 
association,  Plimouth,  Plantation. 
Eight  delightful  English  madrigals 
written  from  1588  to  1630  are  sung 
by  the  Alumni  Chorus.  Five  nar¬ 
rated  excerpts  from  Governor  Wil¬ 
liam  Bradford’s  historical  document 
“Of  Plimouth  Plantation’’  is  included 
as  well  as  nine  Psalms  from  the  Ains¬ 
worth  Psalter.  Fine  for  the  history  of 
music  classes,  general  music  classes 
etc. 


UNIFORMS 


Our  NEW  Style  Book 
No.  472  in  Colon,  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  to 
•AND  DIRfCTORS 
SCHOOl  ADMINISTRATORS 
PURCHASINO  COMMITTSS 


•  TOP  NOTCH  STYLING 
•  SUPERB  QUALin 
•  PERFECT  FIT 

Custom-tailored  to  fit 
^  your  most  exacting 
f  requirements,  with 

_ — ,  all  details 

receiving  careful 
-'I  !  supervision. 

I  /  You’ll  be 

/  /  interested  in  our 
.  l'  full  range  of 

^  fabrics  woven 

exclusively  for  us  .  .  . 
especially  prepared 
for  band  outfitting. 

A  letter  or 
postcard  will  bring 
full  details,  with 
prices. 


NAVONAUY  RCCOCNIZEO  AS  AN 
AUTNORirr  ON  nut  DtSIGt«NG,  AND 
FOR  SOUND  MANUFACTURING  PRACTICES. 


Walton:  Concerto  for  Viola  and  Or¬ 
chestra.  William  Primrose  (viola)  with 
the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  con¬ 
ducted  by  Sir  Malcolm  Sargent.  Other 
side,  Hindemith:  Concerto  for  Viola 
and  Small  Orchestra.  William  Prim¬ 
rose  with  the  Columbia  Chamber  Or¬ 
chestra  conducted  by  John  Pritchard. 
One  12  inch  disc  Columbia  ML-4905. 
$5.95.  (Long  playing.) 

Two  beautiful  works  for  the  viola. 
This  is  the  first  issue  of  the  Walton 
Concerto  on  long  playing  records. 
William  Turner  Walton  is  one  of  the 
leading  English  composers  of  today. 
We  have  a  fine  composition,  expertly 
performed  and  very  well  accompa¬ 
nied.  The  Hindemith  work  is  based 
on  folk  melodies  and  is  sub-titled 
‘  The  Swan-Turner’’. 

The  only  strings  used  are  cellos 
and  double  basses,  which  gives  the 
viola  a  leading  spot.  The  three  move¬ 
ments  are:  15th  cent,  folk  songs; 
16th  century  folk  song;  Seven  varia¬ 
tions  on  a  17th  century  folk  song. 

Highly  recommended. 


/^iiT I  I V  I'F 

Made  of  KOROSEAL.; 
unaurpassed  for  beauty 
and  durability.  Won’t  j 
crack,  peel,  curl;  won’t 
■cratch  or  smudge; 
wipes  clean  with  a 
damp  cloth.  Three 
styles  In  Bright  White 
or  Gold.  Uncondition¬ 
ally  guaranteed.  Order 
a  sample  today! 


At  your  supplier’s,  or  order  direct 


Brahms:  Trio  for  Violin,  Horn  and 
Piano  in  E  Flat  Major,  Op  40.  And 
Schumann:  Quartet  for  Piano  and 
Strings  in  E  Flat  Major,  Op  47.  Alex¬ 
ander  Schneider,  violin;  Mason  Jones, 
horn;  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  piano, 
in  the  “Trio.*'  Horszowski,  piano, 
Schneider,  violin;  Milton  Katims,  vi¬ 
ola;  Frank  Miller,  cello,  in  the  “Quar¬ 
tet.**  One  12  inch  Columbia  disc  ML 
4092.  $5.95. 

A  most  difficult  work,  admirable 
in  this  recording.  Written  for  the  old 
valveless  “Waldhorn”,  makes  the  job 
more  difficult  for  the  modern  French 
Horn.  Fine  variety  and  flexibility 
shown. 

The  Schumann  “Piano  Quartet”  is 
recorded  for  the  first  time  on  LP 
records.  Freshly  performed  and  re¬ 
produced  with  superb  fidelity.  Rec¬ 
ommended. 


The  most  complete  and 
finest  selection  of  styles 
and  all-wool  Fabrics  in  the 
U.S.A. 

Why  worry  about  details, 
let  our  experts  help  plan 
your  new  Uniforms.  We 
have  had  over  70  years  of 
experierKS. 

Swank  style,  ,  correct  fit, 
prompt  delivery,  reasonable 
prices. 

Write  for  colorfully  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog,  sample 
fabrics  and  prices.  No  ob¬ 


ligation. 


315  S.  Peoria  St.,  Dept.  SM-1 
Chicago  7,  III. 
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PIANOS 


USED  IN  HUNDREDS  OF 
SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES 
AND  CONSERVATORIES 


DALBEYS 


American  rawhiol 
TOP  quality 


Filmstrips 

YuunK  America  Singo.  Two  12  inrh 
l^ong  Playing  reeordingo  and  8  film¬ 
strips  per  set.  Young  America  Films, 
Inc.,  18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

These  filmstrips  present  the  visual 
picture  of  the  scores  sung  on  the 
records.  Recommended  for  elemen¬ 
tary  thru  high  school.  Guides  fur¬ 
nished.  $42.50  complete. 


All  Out  For  Class  Piano 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

her  young  proteges  should  proceed 
hand  in  hand  with  a  broadening;  of 
their  musical  horizons. 

“I  have  proved  to  myself  that  the 
chord  approach  with  its  application 
in  intensive  transposition  forms  an 
entirely  sensible  foundation  for  the 
building  of  specialized  skill.  I  am 
satisfied  also  that  group  lessons  set 
the  behavior  pattern  of  playing  for 
others  that  is  as  indispensible  to 
skilled  performers  as  to  those  who 
merely  want  to  share  the  joy  of  music 
with  their  friends.” 


Filmsiripii  for  music  education.  Eleven 
filmstrips:  Tuba,  Cello,  Flute,  Violin, 
Trumpet,  Bassoon,  Clarinet,  Trom¬ 
bone,  String  Bass,  Snare  Drum,  French 
Horn.  $3.00  each  with  Teaching  Guide. 
$30.00  for  the  complete  set  of  11 
filmstrips.  Audio-Visual  Dept.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Each  filmstrip  has  been  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  an  authority 
xrom  the  University  of  Nebraska 
School  of  Music.  Woodwinds  . . .  Don¬ 
ald  A.  Lentz;  Brasses  .  .  .  Lawrence 
E  Tagg  &  Robert  E.  Stepp;  Strings  .  . . 
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Mutiny  plus  Misery 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

Recordings?  They  help.  If  your 
problem  lies  in  group  work  listen  to 
choir  recordings.  Solos  bother  you? 
Close  your  eyes,  tilt  your  ears  toward 
the  phono,  and  soak  up  some  of  vo- 
caldom’s  great  solo  singers. 

Recordings  of  your  own  groups?  “It 
will  be  difficult  for  you  to  capture 
your  true  tone  with  the  average 
school  recording  machine,”  one  ex¬ 
perienced  director  said,  “but  you  can 
check  intonation,  tempo,  and  enunci¬ 
ation  very  well.” 

2.  Improve  Your  Knowledge 
of  Young  People. 

We  will  improve  our  knowledge  of 
“how  young  people  tick”  by  (1)  cul¬ 
tivating  a  liking  for  them,  (2)  trying 
to  reason  why  they  do  as  they  do, 
(3)  consulting  with  authorities  on 
youth  and  its  problems,  and  (4) 
mixing  with  youth  in  their  organiza¬ 
tions  and  showing  them  we  believe 
in  them. 

Dr.  Prunty  said,  “Youth  lives  and 
thinks  primarily  in  the  realm  of  the 
emotions.” 

Emotions!  Isn’t  our  vocal  music 
concerned  with  emotion?  You  and  1 
can  improve  our  knowledge  of  young 
people  by  working  with  them  on  ob¬ 
jectives  of  worthwhile  emotion.  Do 
young  people  need  assurance?  Do 
you  and  I?  (We  all  do.)  Let’s  then 
assure  them  and  compliment  them. 
Let’s  show  them  their  vocal  efforts 
are  merit-stained. 

We  music  directors  need  to  look 
down  the  road,  consider  what  stones 
lie  there  and  how  they  may  be  rolled 
aside— BEFORE  WE  ARRIVE. 

What  happened  to  the  girls’  glee 
club  that  rebelled  against  my  direc¬ 
tion — when  I  overlooked  their  code 
of  fairness?  After  I  saw  my  error 
against  the  principles  of  youth  and 
apologized,  they  sang  their  way  to 
the  “one”  rating. 

Jane?  (The  girl  whom  I  dropped 
from  glee  club  and  later  “re-in¬ 
stated”)  Well,  Jane  got  to  wear  her 
brand-new  dress  to  the  contest  and 
sang  on  the  back  row  and  was  very 
happy.  Me?  I  felt  pretty  good  too. 


Films 

American  Folk  Music.  14  films.  12 
min.  each,  sound,  color.  Rampart  Pic¬ 
tures,  2355  Place,  l.«8  Angeles  31, 
Galif.  $100.00. 

A  series  of  musical  programs  from 
the  collection  of  John  Jacob  Niles. 
Titles;  Nursery  Rhymes,  Love  Songs 
and  Ballads  5  strips;  Love  Songs 
Christmas  Carols  (6  frames).  Easter 
Carols. 


“Appassionata”  One  16nim  film  (Kt>- 
dachrome)  or  black  and  while.  Artists 
Film,  Inc.,  8  West  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  19. 
Purchase  one  reel  kodachrome  $90.00. 
Black  and  While  $30.00.  Renlal  $3.00 
black  and  while;  $7.50  color. 

A  stirring  performance  of  Beethov¬ 
en’s  “Appassionata  Sonata”  by  the 
young  American  Concert  Artist,  Son- 
dra  Bianca.  (Also  mentioned  in  this 
column  under  the  Music  Sound 
Books.)  The  first  movement  of  this 
work,  brilliantly  interpreted,  with 
movie-goers  enjoying  the  extra  ad¬ 
vantage  of  watching  a  concert  at  ap- 
proximity  impossible  without  the  aid 
of  the  color  camera.  Sound  track 
wonderfully  recorded  by  Stephen  An¬ 
derson  gives  the  feeling  of  “presence” 
of  the  artist  when  the  film  is  being 
shown.  Photograph,  Edward  Loew. 

Tononlo  Symphony  No.  1.  One  16mm 
black  and  white  film.  National  Film 
Board  of  (Canada.  10  min.  Purchase 
$.30.00.  (NFB,  1270  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y.) 
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A  film  concert,  performed  by  the 
Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra.  Three 
contemporary  compositions,  “Ja¬ 
maican  Rumba”  by  Arthur  Benjamin, 
A  St.  Malo  (a  sketch  for  string  or¬ 
chestra  based  on  a  French-Canadian 
folksong)  by  conductor  Sir  Ernest 
MacMillan,  and  the  Overture  to  Colas 
Breugnon  by  Dmitri  Kabalevsky,  are 
played  while  the  camera  moves  from 
section  to  section  of  the  orchestra 
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By  Daniel  Martino,  A.  B.  A. 


Fastest  Way  of 
Developing 

NEW  CLARINET 
PLAYERS! 


PLANNING  FOR  CONTEST 

Usually  after  the  Holiday  rush  has 
ended,  and  the  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary  doldrums  have  set  in,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  begin  giving  serious 
thought  to  preparation  for  the  spring 
contests  or  festivals.  No  matter  which 
activity  is  the  one  chosen  for  partici¬ 
pation  (perhaps  both),  the  question 
of  instrumentation  becomes  a  vital 
one.  Naturally,  whether  playing  in 
actual  competition  for  ratings,  or  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  music  festival  where 
no  ratings  will  be  given,  the  con¬ 
ductor  is  anxious  to  have  his  group 
appear  in  the  best  possible  light.  Of 
primary  consideration  is  the  matter 
of  instrumentation.  Gone  are  the  days 
when  the  judges  sit  back  and  count 
noses,  deducting  so  many  points  if  no 
oboe  is  present,  so  many  more  for  the 
lack  of  a  contra-bassoon,  etc.  The 
sound  of  the  group  is  what  should  be 
most  important.  Therefore,  this  dis¬ 
cussion  will  deal  with  the  size  of  in¬ 
strumentation,  particularly  for  the 
schools  of  smaller  enrollment. 

The  problem  of  ensemble  size  is  not 
so  difficult  of  solution  in  the  larger 
high  scools.  There  the  budgets  arc 
more  likely  to  be  adequate  to  secufc 
the  rarer  instruments  for  the  band, 
and  there  is  also  more  likely  to  be  a 
sufficient  of  above-average  players. 
However,  in  the  smaller  schools  this 
is  not  often  the  case.  Budgets  arc 
too  small  to  permit  purchase  of  many 
instruments,  and  usually  the  majority 
of  students  are  not  able  to  study 
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L.  Martino,  Director  Department  of 
Bonds,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines 
II,  Iowa. 


privately  in  addition  to  their  re¬ 
hearsals  and  sectionals,  as  the  smaller 
communities  do  not  often  have  priv¬ 
ate  teachers  in  the  wind  instrument 
field,  other  than  the  band  conductor 
himself,  and  his  time  is  too  fully 
occupied  with  his  regular  duties  to 
afford  hours  for  private  instruction. 
Therefore,  it  seems  logical  that  the 
conductors  of  bands  in  the  smaller 
communities  should  seriously  consid¬ 
er  the  use  of  smaller  ensembles,  and 
emphasize  quality  rather  than  quan¬ 
tity. 

It  has  seemed  the  ambition  of  many 
band  conductors  to  build  bands  of 
large  proportions,  often  becoming  so 
enamored  of  the  sight  and  sound  of 
the  huge  groups  that  they  lose  sight 
of  the  finer  musical  performances 
that  can  be  obtained  from  the  group 
of  smaller  proportions.  Because  of 
this  widespread  attitude,  many  con¬ 
ductors  have  developed  a  defeatist  at¬ 
titude  somewhat  like  this:  “I  have 
such  a  small  group  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  accomplish  anything  by 
participating  in  a  festival  or  contest.” 
This  is  indeed  unfortunate,  as  some 
of  the  finest  musical  performance 
can  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  a 
smaller  wind  ensemble. 

The  first  step  in  establishing  the 
instrumentation  for  contest  or  festival 
work  is  to  eliminate  the  “dead  wood”. 
Beginners,  who  are  sometimes  al¬ 
lowed  to  sit  in  as  “padding”,  should 
not  be  used  as  members  of  the  per¬ 
forming  group  as  it  rehearses  for 
competition  or  festival  performance. 
Careful  auditions  should  be  held,  and 
those  players  who  do  not  make  the 
grade  should  receive  detailed  expla¬ 
nations  as  to  their  weaknesses.  Not 
only  will  this  help  to  alleviate  any 
possible  resentment  at  their  exclu¬ 
sion,  but  it  will  also  give  them  a 
working  plan  for  further  practice, 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  able 
to  improve  their  performance  to  the 
stage  where  they  would  be  accepted 
as  members  of  the  select  group  at 
some  time  in  the  future.  Another  aid 
to  the  morale  of  those  who  are  “bor¬ 
derline  cases”  is  their  use  as  alter¬ 
nates,  to  be  called  upon  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency.  This  would  involve 
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TRAYNER- 

CLARNETTE 

Beginners  easily  develop 
correct  embouchure  (or 
playing  the  clarinet  be¬ 
cause  the  Trayner-CIar- 
nette’s  mouthpiece  is  a 
standard  Bb  clarinet 
mouthpiece.  This  C 
melody  instrument  is  easy 
to  blow  .  .  .  easy  to  learn 
.  .  .  easy  to  play.  Has  full- 
size  clarinet  tone.  NO 
NEW  FINGERING! 

.  .  .  just  like  the  up¬ 
per  register  of^  clari-  a 
net-  —or  any  popular  I 
pre-band  instrument.  ^ 
Educators  acclaim 
the  Trayner  -  Qar- 
nette’s  musical  supe¬ 
riority  to  all  record¬ 
er-type  pre-band  in¬ 
struments.  Use  it  to 
develop  your  clarinet 


TRAYNER  -  CLAR¬ 
NETTE  —  consult 

Bb  clarintt  mautli* 
piM*  —  cap  — ■  lifaturc 
caM  <—  Jat  Skar- 
niclia't  **TalaRt 
Saaut*'  •—  flniariat 
chart  and  10  C 
mclady  Mngc. 


a  Sofn0  Schools  purchase  4  fo  6  doz¬ 
en  at  a  time — and  loan  them  to  students 
for  a  full  semester's  use. 
a  Siudio  Operators!  This  trainer 

enables  you  to  offer  rental  plan  at  low 
cost  to  develop  clarinet  sales  without  big 
investment  of  full-size  clorinets. 
a  Try  It  at  year  favorite  sRep— or  write 
for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

DAVID  WEXLER  A  CO. 

EzclNtiva  DittrlbNtors 
1243  So.  Wabash  Chicago  5.  III. 
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THIS  AMAZING  NEW 

AUDIO  ..i  VISUAL  TUNER 

Meets  Every  School  Budget 

Th«  Audio  and  Visual  Tunur  is  a  procisian 
•loctronic  pitch  analyior,  d*si9n«d  ta  olim- 
inato  Quosswerk  in  tuning  musical  instrumonts. 

Tho  audio  stag*  producos  a  constant  A-440 
and  Bb-466.2  —  oliminating  tho  nood  af  tuning 
bars  or  forks.  Tho  visual  stag#  is  an  added 
moans  of  chocking  tho  accurocy  of  tho  audio 
comparison. 

THE  AUDIO  AND  VISUAL  TUNER  IS  THE 
ANSWER  FOR  THE  TUNING-UP  PROBLEM 
OF  EVERY  MUSICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

HIGHLY  BENEFICIAL  FOR  EAR  TRAINING. 

STABLE— Factory  adjustod  to  main¬ 
tain  an  accurate  concert  A  and  B|>  in¬ 
definitely  with  normal  handling. 

ADJUSTABLE—  Equipped  with  indi¬ 
vidual  adjustmenH  for  both  the  A  and  Bb.  ACCURATE—  Electronic  eye  will  de- 
COM  PACT— Metol  cabinet  4l/i"K6*'  tect  the  slightest  off  tune  condition. 

CARL  FISCHER.  INC.  •  306  South  Wabash  Avo.,  Chicago  4.  III. 

Dulingmished  Service  in  Music  Since  1872 


RETAIL 


$49-50 


i8"  with  6*  cord  that  can  be  used  in  any 
1 10  volt  AC  outlet. 

DURABLE  —  High  quality  component 
assures  long,  trouble-free  service. 


Now  available  in— 

m  IM.S.  MANUSCRIPT  SERIES 

William  H.  Beebe 

James  Peterson 
Ralph  Hermann 

Ted  Royal 


METROPOUTAN  SCENE 
G.B.A.  STORY  (Narration  &  Band) 

SOUTHWEST  SUITE 

KIDDIE  BALLET 
CLARINET  CAKE 

DESERT  ODDITIES 


mt  your  mutle  deoUrs  or  write 

EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC  SERVICE, 

147  West  46th  St..  Now  York  36.  N.  Y. 


Inc. 


DON'T  LET  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRE 
Notice  the  date  on  your  mailing  wrapper 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

WILLIAM  S.  NAYLOR.  Ph.D.,  Director  and  Dean  of  Faculty 
Orodeete:  M.M.  Defree.  Undartrodeete:  B.M.  eed  B.Sc.  Degrees. 

A  distinguished  muiic  school  offering  expert  instruction  with  artiste  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchettra  and  proleational  itudiet  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Address  Registrar,  Dept.  S.M.,  Highland  Ave.  ti  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati  (19),  Ohio 
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TBACHKRS*  ACBNCY 
If  it  ia  a  poeitioa  in  the  Midwest,  West  or 
Alaeka,  we  can  find  it  for  yon.  Enroll  Now. 
Tea  Roatk  Poarth  Street  Cllataa,  Iowa 


their  becoming  familiar  with,  and 
practicing  the  numbers  to  be  ust-d  in 
performance,  and  their  attendance  at 
rehearsals  to  observe  the  interprets- 
tions  to  be  used.  This  additional  ef- 
fort  on  their  part  might  be  the  de¬ 
termining  factor  in  their  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  point  where  they  might 
meet  the  standards  set  for  perform¬ 
ing  ability. 

With  the  smaller  instrumentation, 
the  conductor  will  find  that  he  has 
greater  leeway  as  far  as  the  choice 
of  literature  is  concerned.  A  far 
greater  variety  of  music  can  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  smaller  group  than 
would  be  practicable  with  the  old 
school  large  band.  Late  19th  and 
20th  century  French,  English,  Italian, 
Spanish  and  Latin-American  music 
is  all  well  within  the  range  of  the 
latent  potentialities  of  the  smaller 
wind  band.  Most  of  the  original  works 
for  band  written  by  foreign  and 
American  composers  of  musical  stat¬ 
ure  could  be  artistically  performed. 
The  smaller  ensemble  could  and 
should  do  many  works  in  manu¬ 
script.  It  offers  tremendous  possibili¬ 
ties  for  special  arrangements,  special 
voicing  and  instrumental  color  effects. 
The  flexibility  of  the  smaller  group 
will  delight  the  musical  conductor, 
as  he  will  be  able  to  achieve  effects 
that  would  not  be  possible  of  attain¬ 
ment  with  the  larger,  more  unwieldy 
group.  The  more  intense,  lengthy  re¬ 
hearsals  can  be  abolished,  as  more 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  much  short¬ 
er  time  with  the  smaller  group.  This 
will  leave  time  for  the  conductor  to 
work  with  the  bandsmen  who  have 
not  been  included  in  the  more  select 
ensemble.  It  would  be  possible  to 
prepare  separately  with  this  second 
group  some  of  the  same  numbers  that 
will  be  used  for  the  festival  or  con¬ 
test,  with  the  idea  of  presenting  the 
combined  bands  in  concert  on  the 
home  stage,  thus  giving  all  the  play¬ 
ers  an  opportunity  to  perform  in 
public  at  some  time  during  the  con¬ 
cert  season. 

The  smaller  group  is  capable  of 
producing  some  beautiful  sounds,  rich 
in  color.  Chords  and  harmonies  can 
be  made  to  sound  rich  and  full,  as 
the  potentialities  are  there.  Dynamics 
can  be  true  dynamics,  and  the  nu¬ 
ances  can  be  subtle.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  the  players  in  this 
group  to  emasculate  their  tones,  as  is 
often  necessitated  in  large  bands.  The 
tone  produced  by  each  player  can  be 
heard  with  clarity,  and  all  its  innate 
color.  Tones  that  are  shaped,  shaded 
and  colored  will  And  expression  and 
can  flourish  in  full  abundance  with¬ 
out  fear  of  being  masked,  blocked 
or  discolored.  The  format  region.s  of 
each  instrument  should  be  more  no¬ 
ticeable.  With  such  an  ensemble,  the 
legato  approach  is  recommended,  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  clarinets.  In  order 
to  achieve  the  “afterglow”,  the  finish 
of  tone,  the  fullest  resonance,  the 
players  need  to  give  each  note  a  bit 
more  than  its  fullest  value.  Finish- 
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and  personalized 
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BAND  RECORDINGS 
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G.  D.  BRIDGES 

21 99  Lakeview  Av«. 
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strumant  rapair.  Gaf  our  pricat.  Tall 
U5  what  you  naad.  You  kova  to  ba 
iotitfiad  bafora  wa  ora. 

BLESSING'S  MUSICIAN  SUPfLY  I  REPAIR 

Elkhart,  Indiaiia 


ROLLITE 

ILACKLIGHT  PRODUCTS 

Fluoraacant  Locquari,  Fabric  Selutlent,  Eloek- 
liqht  Motariolt  and  Equipmant  for  Your  Sfoqa 
or  Half  Tima  Showy. 

41 S  TUSC.  ST.  W.  CANTON.  OHIO 


EXPERT  REPAIRING 

Spacioliilnq  In  Oboo  and  Engllih  Horn  .  .  . 
All  Woodwind  Intfrumanfi 
REEDS  MADS  TO  ORDER  .  .  .  writ#  to: 

KENNETH  L  HOLM 

301  Fart  Daorbora  Aaa.,  Daorhara,  Mich. 


ing  a  note  thus,  particularly  at  phrase 
endings  and  notes  before  rests,  helps 
to  give  tones  a  final  polish  and  round¬ 
ing  off. 

This  smaller  group  would  be  a  rela¬ 
tively  easy  group  to  teach  and  con¬ 
duct.  Its  very  size  would  offer  the 
conductor  the  opportunity  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  personali¬ 
ties  and  temperaments  of  his  per¬ 
formers.  There  is  also  in  this  group 
an  intimacy  among  the  players  them¬ 
selves  that  does  not  exist  in  the  larger 
band. 

The  handling  of  the  fundamentals 
of  ensemble  performance  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  It  is  possible  to 
achieve  better  tone  quality,  intona¬ 
tion,  balance,  blend  and  precision. 
Solos  and  themes  could  be  heard 
more  easily,  thus  reducing  the  strain 
of  trying  to  make  himself  heard  for 
the  young  musician.  Masking  and 
blocking  of  tone  would  be  practically 
non-existent.  The  conductor  would  be 
able  to  detect  almost  instantly  the 
absence,  distorition  or  improper  dy¬ 
namic  balance  of  any  individual  part. 
The  smaller  ensemble  affords  ex¬ 
cellent  training  in  developing  the 
desirable  qualities  of  leadership, 
self-reliance,  responsibility,  disci¬ 
pline,  attentiveness  and  responsive¬ 
ness.  A  student  placed  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  would  feel  the  importance  of 
being  a  vital,  integral  part  of  a  team. 

This  ensemble,  then,  is  education¬ 
ally  sound  from  the  performer’s 
standpoint,  as  well  as  from  that  of 
the  conductor.  Both  are  in  a  position 
to  make  better  music,  and  to  play  it 
with  greater  accuracy  and  exactness. 
Any  conductor  who  is  a  sensitive 
musician,  relishes  fine  music,  de¬ 
lights  in  wind  instrument  colorations 
and  tonal  effects,  will  thoroughly  en¬ 
joy  working  with  and  conducting  this 
ensemble.  If  your  group  is  small, 
make '  your  largest  asset  from  what 
might  be  thought,  at  first  considera¬ 
tion,  to  be  your  greatest  disadvantage. 
Fortunately,  the  great  majority  of 
adjudicators  or  guest  conductors  form 
their  opinions  on  the  basis  of  what 
you  are  able  to  achieve  with  the 
means  at  your  disposal,  considering 
of  primary  importance  the  musical 
worth  of  your  band’s  performance, 
rather  than  counting  its  numbers  or 
grading  on  the  degree  of  difficulty 
of  the  music  performed. 

The  End 


Annual  Choral  Composition 
Contest — $200  Prise 

(Starts  on  page  33) 

poser  in  the  usual  manner.  The  com¬ 
petition  is  open  to  everyone,  and  there 
is  no  registration  fee. 

Entry  blanks  and  further  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  procured  from  Mr.  Ar¬ 
thur  R.  Custer,  Chairman,  Division 
of  Fine  Arts,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  Salina,  Kansas. 


Classical  Albums 

Outstanding  Value 
in  Outstanding  Volumes 
for  the  solo  instrumentalist. 
Each  volume  1.00 


Flute  and  Piano  (arr.  Perry). 

Purcell— Tiro  Minutes;  Couperin — Le 
Bavolet  Flottant;  Bach  —  Sarahande; 
Handel  —  Bourree;  Gluck  —  Siciliana; 
Haydn  —  Serenade;  Mozart  —  W'aitz; 
Beethoven — Minuet. 

Oboe  and  Piano  (arr.  Willnerl. 

Purcell  —  March ;  Handel  —  Siciliana 
Allegro;  Cluck — Sarabanda  and  Passe- 
pied;  Corelli  —  Prelude;  Marpurg  — 
Menuet;  Haydn  —  Adagio;  Mozart  — 
Minuet;  Beethoven  —  Alla  Marcia; 
Schumann—  Roma/ire. 

Clarinet  and  Piano  (arr.  Willner). 
Purcell — Siciliana,  Courante;  Handel — 
Hornpipe;  Gluck — Pantomime;  Haydn 
— (’.horale  St.  Anthony,  Theme;  Mozart 
—  Menuetto;  Beethoven  —  Andante; 
Schubert — Melody,  Andante. 

Bassoon  and  Piano  (arr.  Willner). 
Purcell  -  Saraband ;  Handel — Bourree ; 
Cluck  —  Chaconne;  Scarlatti  —  Alle¬ 
gretto;  Bach— Two  Minuets;  Boyce— 
Siciliana;  Haydn  —  Theme;  Naiimann 
— March;  Mozart — Minuetto;  Beetho¬ 
ven — Scherzo. 

French  Horn  and  Piano  (arr.  Willner). 
Purcell — Largo;  Handel  -  Water  Music, 
solo;  Bach — Sarabande,  Bourree;  Scar¬ 
latti  —  Siciliana;  Gluck  —  Pavane; 
Haydn  —  Minuetto;  Mozart — Romanza; 
Beethoven  —  Theme;  Schumann  —  Lar- 
ghetto  and  Allegretto. 

Cornet  (or 'ntuMPET)  and  Piano 
(aiT.  Willner). 

Purcell — Intrada  and  Riggadoon;  Cou¬ 
perin — Cavotte;  Bull — King's  Hunting 
Jigg;  Gluck  —  Sarabande;  Handei  — 
Water  Music,  andante^  Kuhnan  — 
Pastorale;  Haydn  —  Canzonet;  Mozart 
— Andante;  Beethoven — Scherzo  Trio; 
Schubert — The  Trout;  Brahms — Sun 
day. 

Violin  and  Piano  (arr.  Walton). 
Schubert — Ave  Maria;  Handel  — /.«rgo; 
Gounod  —  Serenade;  Mendelssohn  — 
Spring  Song;  Schumann — Schlummer 
lied;  Tschaikowsky — Chanson  Triste. 
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Writ«  tor  literature 


in  detail  in  the  March  1954  issiie  is 
parade  rest. 

Briefly,  in  this  position,  the  feet 
are  approximately  15  inches  apart 
The  toes  are  pointing  slightly  out¬ 
ward.  The  baton  is  held  by  lx)th 
hands,  with  the  right  hand  near  the 
ball  and  the  left  near  the  tip.  The  ba¬ 
ton  is  behind  the  body  and  the  arms 
are  fully  extended. 

Contest  Aid 

Once  again  school  competition  is 
about  to  become  a  challenge  to  our 
musicians  and  twirlers.  Many  con¬ 
testants  are  literally  afraid  of  the 
word  and  probably  shudder  even 
more  when  they  are  about  to  com¬ 
pete.  If  you  prepare  for  the  contest 
properly  and  if  you,  along  with  your 
physical  preparation,  prepare  men¬ 
tally,  we  are  sure  that  your  attempt 
to  win  will  be  more  successful  than 
if  you  prepared  incorrectly.  May  we 
offer  a  few  suggestions  to  aid  you  in 
preparing  for  a  contest. 

In  addition  to  knowing  and  being 
able  to  execute  the  rudiments  of  twirl¬ 
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DRUM  MAJOR 

cmi 

TWIRLING 


■y  Floyd  Zorbeck 

Formsr  Drum  Major  for  the  Univsrtify  of  Michigan  Marching  Bond. 

In  our  last  drum  major  workshop, 
as  you  may  recall,  we  mentioned  the 
importance  of  knowing  the  various 
positions  of  the  baton.  We  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  discuss  two  positions,  port 
baton,  and  order  baton.  This  time 
we  will  talk  about  a  few  other  posi¬ 
tions. 

The  left  hand  is  placed  on  the  hip. 
This  seems  to  be  the  best  position  for 
the  left  hand  in  most  of  the  positions 
of  the  baton.  As  you  undoubtedly 
will  recall,  when  the  left  hand  is  in 
this  position,  it  rests  lightly  on  the 
left  hip,  with  all  the  Angers  together. 
The  left  elbow  is  straight  out  from 
the  side  of  the  body  and  the  right 
elbow  is  at  the  right  side. 

As  in  the  other  positions  of  the 
baton,  the  heels  are  together  and 
toes  are  pointed  out  at  a  forty-flve 
degree  angle. 

Another  position  of  the  baton  is 
called  the  salute,  or  in  the  military 
service  it  is  called  present  arms.  Since 
we  discussed  this  topic  thoroughly 
in  our  June  1954  article,  we  shall 
only  review  it  at  this  time.  May  we 
suggest  that  you  refer  to  that  issue 
of  The  School  Musician  for  further 
details. 

While  in  the  salute,  the  entire 
body  is  as  described  above  with  the 
exception  of  the  baton  and  right 
arm.  The  baton  is  held  with  the  right 
hand,  the  right  hand  is  placed  at  the 
left  shoulder  witji  the  palm  of  the 
hand  forward,  holding  the  baton  just 
below  the  ball.  The  ball  of  the  baton 
is  up,  with  the  tip  pointing  to  the 
ground  on  the  left  side  of  the  body. 
One  other  position  that  was  covered 


Sand  all  quostions,  picturas,  news 
releases  and  ether  material  direct  to 
Royd  Zarbock,  825  James  Court, 
Wheaton,  Illinois. 


Carry  Baton 

In  the  position  of  carry  baton,  the 
baton  is  held  in  the  right  hand.  The 
baton  is  held  under  the  right  arm 
with  a  few  inches  of  the  tip  of  the 
baton  projecting  out  behind  the  arm. 

The  baton  is  held  on  top  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  have  the  baton  be¬ 
tween  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  In 
this  position  the  other  three  fingers 
rest  on  top  of  the  baton.  The  fingers 
should  be  a  few  inches  from  the  ball 
of  the  baton. 

So  many  twirlers  and  drum  majors 
find  it  easy  to  place  the  baton  under 
their  arms  but  few  consider  how 
the  baton  looks  after  it  is  in  this 
position.  A  very  important  aspect  is 
the  angle  it  makes  with  reference  to 
the  ground.  Although  a  minimum  or 
maximum  angle  has  never  been  set 
up,  thirty  degrees  is  usually  accept¬ 
able.  When  the  baton  is  at  this  angle, 
it  appears  more  natural  than  at  any 
other  angle. 

The  ball  of  the  baton  is  perfectly 
straight  out  from  the  right  shoulder 
and  a  little  above  it.  Many  drum 
majors  point  the  baton  to  the  right, 
left,  or  down,  but  few  have  it  point¬ 
ing  up  and  straight  out  from  the  front 
of  the  body — the  only  correct  way. 


A  new  method  of  teaching  drum  ma¬ 
joring  and  twirling  to  beginning  and 
advanced  students  via  films  in  a 
handy  self-operated  viewer  has  been 
introduced  by  Ted  Otis,  nationally 
known  twirling  instructor  of  the  West 
coast.  For  additional  information 
write  Ted  Otis,  Long  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 
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ing,  you  should  have  a  routine  of 
twii  Is  that  will  last  between  two  and 
one -half  to  three  minutes.  In  this  rou- 
tint  you  should  try  to  include  all 
your  better  movements.  After  you 
have  composed  your  routine  and  prac¬ 
tice'!  it,  you  should  begin  to  “polish 
up’'  your  routine.  One  phase  to  im¬ 
prove  is  the  speed  with  which  you 
execute  your  routine.  While  building 
up  your  speed,  you  should  try  to  work 
on  smoothness.  In  addition  to  im¬ 
proving  your  speed  and  smoothness, 
you  will  also  want  to  work  on  your 
footwork,  the  backbone  of  good  twirl¬ 
ing.  and  your  showmanship. 

A  third  factor  which  will  make 
a  difference  between  a  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  place  twirler,  is  practice.  This 
is  such  a  common  consideration  and 
yet  few  people  realize  how  much 
practicing  is  necessary  to  be  one  of 
the  top  in  your  respective  field.  It 
is  not  only  necessary  that  you  prac¬ 
tice,  but  you  should  also  learn  how 
to  get  the  most  out  of  your  practice 
session. 

When  you  practice,  regardless  of 
the  time  you  spend  each  day  or  week, 
try  to  work  on  certain  movements  or 
combination  of  movements.  By  doing 
this,  you  will  automatically  systema¬ 
tize  your  practicing  and  will  thereby 
eliminate  a  good  portion  of  what 
formerly  was  wasted  effort. 

When  you  practice,  it  is  also  a  good 
idea  to  practice  to  music.  This  will 
help  you  to  prepare  mentally  for  con¬ 
tests.  So  many  twirlers  become  ex¬ 
cessively  nervous  when  they  per¬ 
form  and  this  can  be  partially  elim¬ 
inated  by  continually  practicing  to 

I  music. 

I  A  fifth  and  final  consideration*  is 
your  uniform.  We  will  not  specify 
any  type  of  garment,  but  rather  give 
you  a  general  guide.  Wear  a  uniform 
that  is  comfortable  and  one  that  looks 
neat.  The  burlesque  type  uniform  is 
definitely  not  appropriate  for  any 
twirler  in  school.  For  your  footwear, 
you  should  try  to  wear  something 
that  is  comfortable  and  that  offers 
you  secure  and  sure  footing  for  your 
twirling. 

The  End 


Phi  Beta  Mu 

(Starts  on  page  34) 

choice  precision  drill,  or  the  plot  and 
parts  for  a  whole  pre-game  or  half¬ 
time  performance  that  you  will  glad¬ 
ly  share  with  our  Brothers.  In  ex¬ 
change  your  Brothers  will  share  their 
best  with  you.  The  entire  project  will 
be  strictly  within  the  Fraternity. 
Let’s  join  into  the  activities  of  the 
First  National  Project  as  all  loyal 
Brothers  should  do! 

“Choose  your  best  marching  idea, 
stunt  or  field  show  from  the  many 
you  have  experienced.  Plan  and  plot 
it  out  so  that  others  can  understand 
it  thoroughly  without  a  personal  ex¬ 
planation.  Mimeograph  it,  or  use  your 


regular  reproduction  method  and 
make  up  two  hundred  copies.  Send 
them  to  your  National  Executive 
Secretary  (address  below).  Do  this 
by  January  15,  1955. 

“The  material  will  be  arranged  in¬ 
to  sets  and  sent  to  the  membership 
next  Spring  before  school  is  out. 
Each  of  you  will  have  a  complete 
set  of  fresh  ideas  to  refiect  on  and 
draw  from  in  planning  your  1955 
football  shows. 

“What’s  a  Brother  worth  if  he  does 
not  act  the  part  of  a  Brother?  BE  A 
BROTHER  ALL  THE  WAY!  Make 
plans  to  act  accordingly!  THE  DEAD¬ 
LINE  FOR  THE  MARCHING  MATE¬ 
RIALS  WILL  BE  JANUARY  15,  1955. 

“Address  all  correspondence  to 
Jack  H.  Mahan,  Executive  Secretary, 


Phi  Beta  Mu,  3507  Utah,  Dallas  16, 
Texas.” 


Rhythm  Band 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

In  writing  4-4  time  put  in  4  quar¬ 
ters  or  $1.00  worth  of  music.  To  beat 
— a  down  beat;  side  beat  to  heart; 
side  beat  away  from  body;  and  an  up 
beat. 


NEW,..  EASY  TO  USE  —  and  it’s  economical! 
Handy  spray-container  holds  enough  lacquer  for  many 
touch-up  jobs  on  your  metal  instrument,  or  on  articles 
in  the  home.  No  extensive  preparation  necessary;  no 
cleaning  up  to  do  after  using.  Just  follow  directions 
on  the  can  . . .  press  the  button,  and  spray.  Available  in 
clear  or  gold  lacquer.  See  your  local  dealer.  Only  $1.98 
per  can. 

C.  Q.  CONN  LTD.,  ACCESSORY  AND  SERVICE  DIVISION 
DEPT.  141,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


YOUR  DEALER  HAS  THIS  GENUINE  CONN  LACQUER 


Start  Your 

BUNDLE  SUBSCRIPTION 

Only  $1.00  p«r  studant 
Can  be  started  with  as  little 
as  10  students  and  adult  subscriptions 

Can  start  anytim* 

Magozinat  moilad  In  bundle 
to  Oiia  address 

10  BIG  ISSUES  PER  YEAR 

fromotlonal  aids  available  free 
upon  request 

Write  for  "Note  to  Porent" 

(State  number  needed) 

Xddress  all  correspondence  to 
Circulation  Department 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

4  East  Clinton  St.,  Joliet,  III. 


FOR  FAST  ACTION 


KEY  OIL 


oNew  grade — lesied,  per* 
faded  100%  pore 

o1  er  2  ilrept  keep  key* 
Iridten-free 

OFer  texophenes  end  ell 
woodwinds. 

oKIngslie  3Sc  boMo. 

BUESCHER 

ELKHART.  INDIANA 
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AMERICAN  RAWH\Dt 

TOP  quality 


Greetings  to  everyone  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  new  year.  It  is  my  sincere 
wish  that  we  all  have  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  happy  year  in  1955.  The 
first  part  of  each  year  is  also  the 
time  to  begin  thinking  about  contest 
selections,  be  it  solo,  ensemble,  or 
otherwise.  Our  first  problem,  of 
course,  is  to  decide  just  what  we  may 
like  or  want  to  do,  pick  a  number 
or  numbers,  develop  ideas  on  its  pos¬ 
sible  performance  —  musically  and 
technically — then  go  to  work  serious¬ 
ly.  By  the  time  it  is  developed  to 
perftjrmance  maturity  we  will  find 
contest  time  knocking  at  our  door. 

Experience  has  taught  me  through 
my  years  of  teaching  that  a  solo  for 
students  should  be  chosen  very  care¬ 
fully  for  various  reasons.  By  this  I 
mean — be  sure  to  choose  a  number 
in  keeping  with  the  general  musical 
ability  of  the  individual  performing 
it.  Tone  quality,  technique,  sense  of 
musical  phrasing,  range  of  instru¬ 
ment  best  developed,  interpretation, 
etc.,  all  have  a  bearing  on  our  final 
performance.  These  are  all  neces¬ 
sary  fundamental  requirements  upon 
which  at  contest  time  your  judge 
bases  his  final  ratings. 

Mv  experiences  in  Judiciary  ca¬ 
pacities  over  the  years  has  taught 
me  to  be  well  aware  of  one  common 
fault — at  least  it  is  prevalent  in  our 
region,  and  I  suspect  it  to  be  com¬ 
mon  elsewhere — and  that  is,  trying 
to  play  a  number  too  difficult  tech¬ 
nically.  Through  this  we  become  in¬ 
volved  in  playing  notes  only — losing 
all  thought  of  melodic  line,  phrasing, 
interpretation,  etc. 

It  is  true,  we  *must  of  necessity 
develop  a  great  amount  of  technique 
upon  our  respective  instruments — but 
at  the  same  time  there  are  other  re¬ 
quisites  that  are  just  as  important  to 
good  performance.  Sometimes  I  think 
it  possible  that  we  use  the  term  tech¬ 
nique  “TOO  LOOSELY.”  By  this  I 
mean — when  you  speak  of  technique 
to  the  average  student,  they  immedi¬ 
ately  think  only  of  fingers.  Person- 
nally,  I  believe  that — the  starting  and 
finishing  of  one’s  tone — the  quality 
of  tone  produced — sense  of  phrasing 
— range  of  instrument  playable  by  a 
student,  etc.,  should  all  be  considered 
as  part  of  one’s  technique. 

As  an  illustration,  I  know  of  pro¬ 
fessional  players  that  have  developed 
“what  we  normally  think  of  as  tech¬ 
nique” — fast  playing  fingers — yet 
they  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to 
keep  a  job.  WHY?  Fundamentally 
they  have  lost  good  musical  sense  in 


Sand  all  quattioni  diract  to  Bob 
Organ,  Bob  Organ  Studioi,  842  South 
Franklin  Straat,  Danvar  9,  Colorado. 
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developing  fast  playing  fingers  only. 
The  moment  we  lose  our  musical 
sense  we’ve  lost  everything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  music.  This  doesn’t  pay  off. 

I  am  certain  that  if  the  student 
and  band  director,  or  private  teacher, 
get  together  and  talk  things  over 
you  can  do  a  fine  job  in  choosing  a 
contest  number.  Your  director  or 
teacher  normally  knows  pretty  well 
what  the  student  is  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  musically,  technically,  and  oth¬ 
erwise. 

How  to  Choose  a  Solo  for  Contest 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult  for  the 
student  to  understand  why  they  ran 
not  play  certain  solos;  why  perhaps 
the  director  or  teacher  has  advis^ 
against  it.  The  student  thinks— 
Johnny  played  it  last  year,  why  can’t 
I  do  it  this  year?  Perhaps  you  could 
play  it — but  again  it  may  not  be 
prartical  for  yon  to  try  it.  As  I  stated 
before — your  band  director  or  teacher 
knows  better  than  the  student  the 
possible  pitfalls  one  can  encounter. 

When  choosing  a  solo,  there  are 
many  things  to  be  considered  that  are 
necessary  musically  to  qualify  for 
good  performance.  I  think  this  a  good 
procedure  and  have  used  it  success¬ 
fully  as  a  definite  pattern  in  choos- 
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ing  a  solo  for  any  student  at  contest 
time. 

After 'my  student  and  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  solo  materials  and  have  tenta¬ 
tively  chosen  a  number — I  hand  the 
ftucient  a  slip  of  paper  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  FOUR  QUESTIONS  and  ask 
them  to  think  them  over  seriously 
before  answering. 

1.  Am  I  technically  equipped  for 
all  passages  required? 

2.  Do  I  have  the  singing  tone  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  melodic  lines? 

3.  Do  I  have  a  balanced  range  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  number  chosen? 

4.  Am  I  musically  equipped  for 
proper  interpretation? 

Should  these  all  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative  by  both  teacher  and 
student — the  student  is  surely  ready 
to  go  to  work.  Should  they  NOT  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  a  weakness  to  begin  with, 
which  drawback  must  be  balanced 
with  the  rest  of  performance  necessi¬ 
ties  in  order  to  come  out  with  a  top 
rating.  My  advice  to  the  student  is — 
have  faith  in  the  judgement  of  your 
band  director  or  private  teacher — 
their  experience  will  carry  you 
through  many  dangerous  spots.  The 
teacher  recognizes  a  students  weak¬ 
nesses  and  magically  may  cover  up 
those  weaknesses  with  stress  on  the 
students  good  points.  Everyone  from 
artist  to  student  has  certain  good 
points  and  each  plays  a  certain  type 
of  music  with  more  ease  and  under¬ 
standing.  Certainly  in  solo  contests 
a  player  should  choose  his  own  type 
— be  individual,  if  you  wish  to  call 
it  that — play  what  is  best  for  you. 

I  New  Concerto  for  Bassoon 

In  past  issues  I  have  listed  pos¬ 
sible  solos  for  both  Oboe  and  Bas- 
j  soon.  Your  teacher  or  director  also 
has  an  accumulated  list  from  which 
[  they  can  select  a  solo  number  for 
you.  I  do,  however,  try  to  keep  you 
abreast  of  new  materials.  I  have  in 
I  my  possession  a  new  Concerto  for 
Bassoon  written  by  Maurits  Kesnar 
and  published  by  Cundy-Bettoney  Co. 

I  Inc.,  Boston  36,  Massachusetts.  I  un- 
I  derstand  from  authentic  sources  that 
t  this  Concerto  was  written  especially 
for  contest  purposes. 

In  reviewing  this  Concerto  I  find 
f  it  to  be  modem  in  character  and  very 
I  playable  and  interesting  for  a  Senior 
I  Student.  I  say  “Senior  Student”  be- 
i  cause  of  its  very  wide  range.  The  first 
[  movement  is  simply  marked  “Broad¬ 
ly”  and  carries  a  very  definite  me¬ 
lodic  line — but  does  employ  a  high  D, 
extreme  high  register. 

The  second  movement  is  marked 
“Andante”  and  is  marked  with  a  very 
definite  and  beautiful  melodic  line 
extending  to  the  upper  range  of 
B-natural. 

The  third  movement  is  in  the  form 
of  a  modern  dance,  marked  “Lively” 
and  requires  a  well  developed  tech¬ 
nique  as  a  greater  part  of  the  move¬ 
ment  lies  in  the  register  above  the 


staff  including  the  extreme  high  D. 
It  is  enjoyable  to  play. 

As  a  whole,  the  Concerto  is  line 
material  for  the  development  of 
better  student  soloists  as  it  will  de¬ 
mand  the  broadening  of  the  average 
student  playing  range.  Place  it  on 
your  solo  list — it  is  well  worth  while. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next 
month. 

The  End 


Stursis  Band  Show 

(Starts  on  page  27) 

affairs. 

The  Sturgis  musicians  have  done 
something  this  year  no  other  band  in 
Michigan  has  attempted.  We  will,  at 
one  of  our  shows  during  the  season, 
feature  the  latest  thing  in  lights  for 
the  uniformed  band.  The  lights  will 
appear  lengthwise  of  the  uniform 
pants  thus  creating  a  completely  new 
effect.  Where  the  hat  lights  were 
apt  to  vary  with  each  persons  height 
the  pant  lights,  so  called,  will  remain 
the  same — a  succession  of  eight  col¬ 
orful  bulbs  on  each  side. 

We’ve  also  started  a  new  trend  so 
as  to  “dress  up”  formations.  It  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  two  black  lights 
and  fluorescent  paint.  This  is  used 
quite  often  on  the  stage  and  its  new 
place  on  the  football  field  will  bring 
in  a  completely  new  era. 

The  band  officers  this  year  are: 
Captain — Douglas  Johnson 
Lieutenant — Patricia  Bickle 
Librarian — Peggy  Machan 
Scrapbook  keeper — Joyce  Swalley 


Class  representatives — Jane  Black- 
bum,  Toni  Ridley,  and  Jim  Kline. 

Reporters — Catheryn  Parker,  Mu¬ 
sette  Bell. 

All  of  the  students  received  their 
position  by  a  majority  vote. 

We  are  sincerely  hoping  this  first 
time  for  writing  in  the  School  Mu¬ 
sician  will  be  only  a  continuation  of 
many  more  successful  seasons. 


Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  we  could  all 
order  our  weather  to  suit  our  needs. 
Nice  trick  if  you  can  do  it.  Somebody 
was  sure  on  the  ball  to  pick  such 
clever  themes.  We  will  all  be  looking 
forward  to  your  next  article  Musette. 
.  .  .  Judy. 


Accordion  News  Briefs 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

Scheduled  for  at  least  72  concerts, 
these  fine  musicians  are  bringing  to 
their  audiences  the  finest  of  music 
and  musicianship  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  their  tour  will  awaken 
many  to  the  great  possibilities  of  the 
accordion. 

After  hearing  a  group  of  students 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Krieger, 
Greeley,  Colo,  give  a  rendition  of 
Galli-Rini’s  arrangement  of  “Morn¬ 
ing  Mood”  at  a  P.T.A.  meeting  the 
school  band  director  was  so  impressed 
he  enrolled  three  of  the  players  in  his 
band.  We  are  happy  to  learn  of  this 
and  hope  more  band  directors  will 
follow  suit. 


FOR  ANY  SIZE  BAND  .  .  . 
ANY  STAGE  or  ARRANGEMENT 

Custom-built  to  fit  your  band.  Sturdy.  Safe. 
Guaranteed.  Set  up  fast . . .  take  down  quickly 
. . .  store  compactly.  Also  combination  risers  and 
portable  stages  for  any  event  or  performance.  New 
1954-55  catalog  illustrates  many  types  of  risers,port- 
able  stages,  sousaphone  chairs,  variety  shows,  and 
other  items. 

Wenger  . . .  Top  name  in  risers! 


Folds  down  smaller 
than  any  other 
riser! 


STORE 

COMPACTLY! 

Exclusive  "Down  the  Middle"  fold 
cuts  storage  space  in  half.  Wenger 
risers  fold  into  sections 

ONLY  2  FEET  WIDE 


write  for  yours  todoyl 
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Classified  Rates 

Minimum  ad  19  words,  ^3.90  (29c 
each  additional  word);  29  words  for 
$4.50  (20c  each  additional  word); 
or  90  words  (or  $6.75  (19c  addi¬ 
tional  word). 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


You  Can  Sell  Your 
USED  UNIFORMS 


FOR  SALE;  Tuxedo  suits,  double  breasted, 
siuKles,  latest  style.  $15.00.  White  formal  coats, 
shawl  collars,  doublelircasted,  like  new,  all  sizes, 
reduced,  now  $6.00,  shirts,  $2.00.  Tuxedo  trousers, 
reduced  $4.00.  Bargains,  graduation  gowns,  blacks, 
grays,  blues,  $4.00.  22  mess  jackets,  blue,  $44.00. 
10  blue  orchestra  coats,  $80.00.  Full  dress  suits 
with  vest,  $25.00.  38  blue  school  band  coats,  $75.00. 
22  tan-maroon  coats,  $60.00.  Clown  costumes, 
$7.00.  Re<l  wigs,  majorette  costumes,  shakos, 
chorus  sets.  (lay  90’s,  uniform  caps.  Silk  hats, 
derbys,  stage  curtains,  minstrels,  hulas,  leis,  ghost 
show,  robes.  Free  lists.  A1  Wallace,  2453  N.  Hal- 
sted,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


new  rental  plan,  bonut  club,  school  budget  plan, 
band  recruiting  manual,  movies.  Free  educational 
aids.  Get  a  certified  rebuilt  instrument  or  a  new 
instrument  at  a  savings.  Thousands  of  instruments 
and  accessories  on  hand,  for  immediate  delivery. 
Try  the  incomparable  New  Besson  and  Boosey  & 
Hawkes  Band  instruments,  and  Edgeware  Clari¬ 
nets.  The  prices  are  reasonable,  the  quality  super¬ 
lative.  Write  for  latest  catalog  and  instruments  on 
10  day  free  approval.  Highest  trade  in  or  cash 
allowance  for  your  old  or  surplus  instruments. 
Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


Ha$  your  band  purcho$ed 
new  unitorms  in  the  past  two 
or  three  years?  Have  you  sold 
your  used  set?  Did  you  know 
that  new  bands  are  springing 
up  everywhere  that  would  like 
to  buy  used  uniforms? 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
is  proud  that  they  have  assisted 
hundreds  of  schools  in  the  past 
25  years  in  the  sale  of  their 
used  uniforms. 

May  we  suggest  you  place 
a  classified  advertisement  in 
the  next  issue  and  watch  it  go 
to  work  for  you. 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  fur  a  bargain.  thi«  is 
it!  Over  100  uniforms,  maroon  with  white  trim. 
.\I1  wool,  single  breasted  coats,  truusers,  police 
.style  caps,  buckles,  lielts.  $25().00  plus  freight 
charges  takes  all.  Write  or  call  Music  Depart¬ 
ment,  J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School,  2423  Aus¬ 
tin  Boulevard.  Cicero  50,  Illinois. 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  yoar 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  boms,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousapbones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousapbones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson't 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE:  60  hand  uniforms,  good  condition. 
Co|>en  blue  coats,  yalc  blue  trousers,  white  trim. 
Hats  same  color.  Write  Monon  Band  Parents 
Club.  Monon,  Indiana. 


FOR  SALE:  43  good  used  single  breasted  uni¬ 
forms,  Pershing  style  caps.  Dark  grey  with  purple 
and  gold  trim.  Mullinville  Rural  High  school, 
MuIIinville.  Kansas. 


LARGEST  SCHOOL  DISCOUNTS  on  standard 
brand  musical  instruments  and  supplies.  Write  for 
free  catalog.  Introductory  specials:  highest  quality 
(^larinet  reeds,  $1.25  doz.,  Alto  Sax,  $1.95  doz. 
Specify  strength.  V’alve  or  slide  oil,  $1.95  doz. 
All  your  musical  needs  at  one  address.  Musicians 
Service,  P.  O.  Box  711,  Wilkes-Barre  1,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  100  band  uniforms,  made  by  De 
Moulin.  Best  offer.  Contact  C.  J.  Shoemaker, 
Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 


NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instrumenu.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  cornets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  for 
rental.  Write  us  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrument  Exc^nge, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  DIRECTOR  OP  SCHOOL  MUSIC.  A 
highly  rated  book  every  music  director  should 
have.  By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones,  $2.00  postpaid. 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Albany,  Georgia. 


an(i  A.  of  H.  &  A.  Selmer)  were  grad-n 
uated  from  the  famed  Paris  Conservlf-  ^ 
tory  where  each  was  awarded  a  fint 
prize  as  the  outstanding  clarinetist  in  ;  I 
his  graduating  class.  It  was  only  nat-  j 
ural  that  Henri  and  Alexandre  should  "J 
become  clarinetists.  They  were  two  ,  | 
children  of  Frederic  Selmer,  a  French 
bandmaster,  who  had  also  been  grad- 
uated  from  the  Conservatory,  with  an 
special  award  for  excellence  that  has 
been  accorded  no  other  clarinetist  to  '-| 
this  day.  Frederic  Selmer  was  in  turn  jij 
a  favorite  pupil  of  the  great  Klose,||] 
commonly  considered  the  father  of|H 
the  Boehm  System  Clarinet.  Hence,? 
it  is  possible  to  trace  the  developments 
of  the  Selmer  Clarinet  directly  back\ 
to  the  man  who  might  be  called  the  1 
father  of  the  modern  clarinet. 

The  ScHcxiL  Musician 


FOR  SALE:  New  and  used  band  instruments. 
We  buy  and  trade.  Cash  discount  unbelievable. 
Band  Instrument  Repair  Company,  2500  Grand, 
Parsons,  Kansas. 


RECORDING  FANS!  Swap  tapes  everywhere, 
make  friends  throughout  the  world.  Details  free. 
Box  14n4-X,  San  Francisco  1,  California. 


HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments.  Just  what  schools  are  looking  for.  Big 
stock  of  sousapbones,  upright  bass  horn,  baritone 
horns,  mellophones,  alto  horns.  French  horns, 
saxophones  of  all  kinds,  clarinets,  cornets,  trum- 
Mts,  trombones,  etc.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson's  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


Selmer  Celebrates  SOth 


(Starts  on  page  12) 

The  second  is  the  Mark  VI  alto  and 
tenor  saxophones,  the  first  new  Sel¬ 
mer  (Paris)  models  in  almost  ten 
years.  The  Mark  VI  represents  an  im¬ 
portant  forward  step  in  saxophone 
design,  according  to  Mr.  Grolimund. 
Mr.  Grolimund  promises  other  impor¬ 
tant  announcements  during  the  com¬ 
ing  months. 

It  was  in  1885,  in  fact,  that  Henri 
Selmer  first  started  to  manufacture 
clarinet  reeds  in  the  building  the 
firm  still  maintains  as  headquarters 
for  its  French  plants,  since  grown  to 
two  buildings  in  Paris  and  still  an¬ 
other  in  Mantes,  France.  Earlier  still, 
both  Henri  and  Alexandre  (the  H. 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bas¬ 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band,  $1.25  each. 
Tested  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  William  Koch, 
105  Galveston  Place,  S.  W.,  Washington  24.  D.  C. 


joins  the  -j 

thousands  of  music  dealer,  director,  ;jj 
and  educator  friends  of  the  H  &  A 
Selmer  Company  in  offering  well  'V 
earned  congratulations  on  their  SOth  \ 
Anniversary.  We  know  their  next  50  | 
years  will  be  even  greater  than  their  ^ 
first.  .  .  .  The  Editor.  % 


GUARANTEED  REEDS  for  Oboe  md  English 
Horn  by  Francis  Napolilli,  formerly  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony.  $1.25  each  or  $13.00  per  dozen.  Mygatt- 
Napolilli,  4877  North  Paulina  Streeet,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


GUARANTEED  PROFESSIONAL  OBOE 
AND  BASSOON  reeds.  Oboe  $1.75,  bassoon 
$^2.00  postpaid.  Free  woodwind  catalogue.  Jack 
Spratt  Woodwind  Shop,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 
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